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HOW TO USE THE BOOK. 

It is not the object of this little book to supply texts which 
may serve as lessons in Grammar, Philology, or Antaquari- 
anism, or which may be made exercises for the memory. 
The poems gathered here are meant to be studied for the 
sake of the thought and imagination they contain, and for 
the sake of the methods used to express Uiese. The inten- 
tion is that the pupil shall become familiar with fine thought 
and beautiful imagination in their many yarieties, and shall 
learn how best to give expression to such things. This has 
beeon carefully kept in mind in choosing the pieces. Some 
have been chosen for their thought, some for their imagina- 
tion ; all for the power and excellence of their expression. 
To enlarge and ennoble the mind there is no better means 
than the study of literature. To leaxn how to speak and 
write correctly and well, there is but one way — ^the study 
of literature. To offer an opportunity for the study of 
simple English Literature is the object of this book. 

As the pupils, who are to study these poems, are expected 
to be not much over the age of ten, it is manifest that the 
Notes are of necessity very simple in character, and many 
of them such as boys of fifteen or sixteen years of age 
would not require. It is hoped that they may serve to 
illustrato and explain the poems, and to direct the pupil's 
attention to all the finer points. It is not intended that 
the Notes should be an object and end in themselves. They 
wiU have failed in their aim if they do not drive -the pupil 
back on the text as the sole subject of hu study.* Grammar 
is but slightly touched upon ; Philology is only introduced 
when the meaning of a word is thereby really made clearer 
and more interestlDg; while Antiquarianism is never brought 
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6 HOW TO USE THE BOOK. 

in except where it really tlirows light upon the text. When 
they are preparing these poems as lessons, the pupib are 
required to look out in a dictionary (and learn) every word 
the meaning of which they do not thoroughly know. The 
dictionary which up to the present I have found most 
handy and useful for the purpose (though it is far from 
perfect) is Messrs. Collinses " Illustrated National and Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary'' (price one shilling). In the Notes, 
therefore, no words are explained if the meanings given in 
this dictionary are sufficiently clear and accurate. 

It may, perhaps, be of use to teachers to have a sum- 
mary given here of the chief points to be attended to in the 
study of literature. We should require : — 

I. As to the substance of the text. 

(a) All comparisons by means of which anything is 
illustrated or explained (similes*), and all applications of 
words to uses which in their original meaning they could 
not be put (metaphors t), to be carefully [_studied and ex- 
plained, and the metaphors to be expanded to show their 
flill meaning. 

(h) The force and character of the descriptive words, 
and the names applied to things, to be fully realised. 

(o) A paraphrase of the author's words to test that his 
meaning is exactly KndfuUy understood. It is seldom that 
one gets a paraphrase which does not omit some point. 
And yet it is of the highest importance that the whole 
meaning shall be taken in. Never mind how long the 
paraphrase is, so that it omits nothing. 

(d) A general knowledge of the meaning of the passage 
in hand, and of the line of argument pursued. 

II. A knowledge of the history and derivation of a few 
particular words, where these illustrate clearly the general 
tendend€^' and laws of language, and are otherwise of 

* E.a. " Her face was ]pale as the borrowed beauty of the moon,*" 
** The thought came to him as quick as lightning. 

f E.g, " He bridles his anger?* " In loftiness of thought he 
sfiars/ar above them." 
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special interest. The pupils should also be made to learn 

the most common and most productive roots in the English 

l&ogaage, together with a well-chosen list of words derived 

^m them, in order that the meanings of words shall not 

lemain as isolated facts (which are always hard to remember) 

but shall show their connections and developments. They 

should then be required to point out what words in their 

lessons belong to these roots. 

ni. A clear understanding of all allusions. 
IV. A knowledge of such illustrations as really throw 
light upon the text. Except when the illustrations are 
specially valuable it is best, in testing a pupil, to give him 
the illustration, and require him to give the passage in the 
text which it illustrates. 

Then as to method and routine. 

1. The notices of the author and the poem, together 
with the poem itself, should be carefully read over by the 
pupils vnth the teacher before anything else is attempted. 
But the teacher should bear in mind that the '' notices " 
are intended rather as helps to him than a6 lessons for 
his pupils. 

2. A passage should be set as a lesson for next time, 
and the pupils required to learn the Notes on it, and to.4b6k 
out and learn the meanings of all but the very simplest 
words which it contains. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
lendnd teachers how ignorant young learners as a rule are 
of the meanings of even very common words. Their 
vocabulary is very small, and their words have very arbitrary 
or misty meanings. 

8. When the text has been thoroughly understood, 
the critical notices of the author and the poem should next 
be studied. 

4. Lastly, when all the points above mentioaed have 
been carefully attended to, the pupil should; m made to 
read the poem through aloud two or three times, in order to 
get an idea oiitas a whole, and to show that he has really 
mastered its meaning. 

JimBm9. H. OOUKIHIOT^ "BRTWESk, J 
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PART I. 



WILLIAM BLAKE : 1757-1827. 

A DREAM, 

Once a dieam did weftre % dude 
O'er my aogel-goaidcd led. 
That an emmet lost its war. 
Where on graaB methoaglit I \kj. 

Troubled, wildered, and fMofn, B 

Dark, benighted, tzmrel-womy 

Chrer manj a tanjried qmnr, 

All heartrlnokey I heard net mj : 

" my children ! do they err. 

Do thery hear their father flfdi ? 10 

Now tney look abroad to see. 

Now return and weep for me.^ 

Pitying I dropp*d a tear ; 

But I saw a glow-worm near. 

Who replied, '' What wailing wight 15 

Calls the watchman of the mght ? 

m 

'' I am set to light the ground, 

While the beetle goes his round : 

Follow now the beetle*s hum ; 

L ittle wanderer, hie thee home 1 " Jfk 

M 
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ALFRED TENNYSON : 1809- 

THE SONG OF THE BROOK. 

From "The Brook." 

I COME from haunts of coot and hem^ 

I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern. 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And hcuf a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's fann I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I chatter over stony ways. 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddyins: bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow. 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever, 

I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling, 

J 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel. 
With manv a silvery water-break 

Above the golden gravel, 
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And draw them all along, and flow 

To join tbe brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 86 

But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots, 

That grow for happy lovers. 40 

I slip, I slide, I ^loom, I glance, 

Among my skimming swallows ; 
I make the netted sun'^am dance 

Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 46 

In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my ahingly bars, 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river, 60 

For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever. 

HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR DEAD. 

From «' The Prinoeas." 

Home they brought her warrior dead : 

She nor swoon'd, nor utter'd cry : 
All her maidens, watching, said, 

" She must weep, or she will die," 

Then thev praised him, soft and low, 6 

Oall*d him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe ; 

Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 

Stole a maiden from her place, 

Lightly to the warrior stept, 10 

Took the face-cloth from the face ; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 

Hose a nurse of ninety years, 

Set his child upon ner knee — 
Like summer tempest came her tears 

" Sweet my chud, I live for thee." 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY: 1774-1848. 

THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

It was a summer evening ; 

Old Kaspar^s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun. 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild, Wilhemiine. 

She saw her brother PeterMn 
KoU something large and round, 

That he beside the rivulet, 
In playing there, had found ; 

He came to ask what he Jiad found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the ola man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh, 
" 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell m the great victory. 

** I j&nd them in the garden, for 

There's many here about, 
And often when I go to plough 

The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For manv thousand men," said he, 
*' Were slain in the great victory." 

"Now, tell us what 'twas all about," 

Younff Peterkin he cries, 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war 
And what they kill'd each other for." 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
" That put the French to rout ; 

But what they kill'd each other for 
I could not well make out. 

But everybody said," quoth he^ 

" That 'twaa a famous victory. 
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''My &t1ier lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground. 

And he was forced to fly : 40 

So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

" With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then, 45 

And new-born in&nt died ; 
But things like that, ^ou know, must be 

At every famous victory. 

'' They say it was a shocking sight, 

• After the field was won, 50 

For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rottinfi: in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

'' Great praise the Duke of Marlbro* won, 56 

And our good Prince Eugene.** — 
" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing I " 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
''Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 
" It was a famous victory. 60 

** And everybody praised the Duke 

Who such a ngnt did wm,^ 
" But what good came of it at last P ^ 

Quoth litue Peterkin. 
« Why that I cannot tell," said he, 05 

" But 'twas a famous victory." 



HiLIAM WORDSWORTH: 1770-1860- 

LUCY GRAY; 

OB, SOLITXmB. 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gny : 
And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 
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!^> mmXit^ no coounde Lbct 

She d velt on a wide boot, 

— ^TVe sweetest ^ii^ tkit erer grew 

Beade a Inmaa door! 




Ton yet max spx ^e &wii mt p]aj« 
Tbe baie upon i2ie green ; 
Bttt tiie sweet &ce of Locj Qnj 
Will DeT!^ moie lie seoL 

^ To-niglit will lie a stonnj night — 
Yoa to the town most go : 
And take a lantern, ehud, to fight 
Tour niotlier through the snow.* 

"^ That, &ther ! will I gladly do : 
TosscarcelT afternoon — 
The minet»-€loek has jnst strode two. 
And Tonder is the moon ! * 

At this the lather raised his hook, 
And snapped a £igot-band ; 
He plied his work ; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not hiither is the mountain roe : 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the nowdeiy snow. 
That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on hefore its time : 
She wandered up and down : 
And many a hm did Lucy climb: 
But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting fisur and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At day-hreak on a hill they stood 
That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the hridge of wood, 
A furlong from their door. 
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They wept — and turning homeward cried, 
" In heayen we all shaUmeet ; ^ 
— When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 

Then downwards from the steep hill's edge 45 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 
Ana through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone-wall ; 

And then an open field they crossed : 

The marks were still the same ; 60 

They tracked them on, nor ever lost ; 

And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 

Those footmarks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank ; 65 

And further there were none I 

— ^Yet some maintain that to this day 

She is a living child ; 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 

Upon the lonesome wild. 60 

O'er rough and smooth she tripe along. 
And never looks behind ; 
And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 



HART-LEAP WELL. 

The Knight had ridden down from Wensley Moor 
With the slow motion of a summer's cloud. 
And now, as he approached a vassal's door, 
'' Bring forth anomer horse I " he cried aloud. 

'' Another horse I " — ^That shout the vassal heard 5 

And saddled his best steed, a comely gre^ ; 
Sir Walter mounted him : he was the third 
Whidi he had mounted on that glorious day. 

Joy sparkled in the prancing courser's eyes ; 
The horse and horseman are a happy pair : 10 

But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies, 
There is a doleful silence in the air. 

a9 
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A rout this morning left Sir Walter's Hall^ 

That as they galloped made the echoes roar ; 

But horse and men are vanished, one and all : 16 

Such race, 1 think, was never seen before. 

Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind, 
Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain ; 
Blanch, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind, 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 20 

The Knight hallooed, he cheered and chid them on, 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stem ; 
But breatn and eyesight fail ; and, one by one, 
The dogs are stretched among the mountain fern. 

Where is the throng, the tumult of the race, 25 

The bugles that so loyfully were blown P 

— ^This chase it looks not like an earthly chase: 

Sir Walter and the Hart are left alone. 

The poor Hart toils along the mountainnside ; 

I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 80 

Nor will I mention by what death he died ; 

But now the Knight beholds him lying dead. 

Dismounting, then, he leaned against a thorn ; 

He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy : 

He neither cracked his whiy, nor blew his horn, 86 

But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 

Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned,' 

Stood his dumb partner in this glorious feat ; 

Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned. 

And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet. 40 

Upon his side the Hart was lying stretched : 

His nostril touched a spring bBneath a hill, 

And with the last deep groan his breath had fetched 

The waters of the spring were trembling still. 

And now, too happy for repctse or rest, 46 

(Never had living man such joyful lot I) 
Sir Walter walked all round, north, south, and west^ 
And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot. 
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And climbing up the hill (it was at least 
Four roods of ^eer ascent), Sir "Walter found 50 

Three several hoof-marks which the hmited Beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 

Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, " Till now 
Such sight was never seen hj human eyes : 
Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow 56 

Down to the very fountain where he lies. 

" m build a pleasure-house upon this spot, 

And a small arbour, made for rural joy ; 

Twill be the traveller's shed, the pilgrim's cot, 

A place of love for damsels that are coy. 60 

" A cunning artist will I have to frame 

A basin for that fountain in the dell I 

And they who do make mention of the same. 

From this day forth shall call it Habt-leap Well, 

** And, gallant Stag I to make thy praises known, 65 
Another monument shall here be raised ; 
Three several pillars, each a rough-hewn stone. 
And planted where thy hoofs the turf have gnzed. 

'' And, in the summer-lime, when days are longi 

I will come hither with my Paramour ; 70 

And with the dancers and the minstrel's song 

We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 

• 

'' Till the foundations of the mountains fail 

My mansion with its arbour shall endure ; — 

The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 75 

And them who dwell among the woods of Ure I " 

Then home he went, and left the Hart, stone dead, 
With breathless nostrils stretched above the spring. 
— Soon did the Knight perform what he had said ; 
And &r and wide the fame thereof did ring. 80 

Ere thrice the Moon into her port had steered, 
A cup of stone received the living well ; 
Three pillars of rude stone Sir Walter reared, 
And built a house of pleasure in the dell. 

A 10 
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And near the fountain, flowers of stature tiJl 85 

With trailing plants and trees were intertwined| — 
Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 
A leafy shelter from the sun and wind. 

And thither, when the summer days were long, 

Sir Walter led his wondering Paramour ; 90 

And with the dancers and the minstrel's song 

Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 

The Kniffht, Sir Walter, died in course of time, 
And his bones lie in his paternal vale. — 
But there is matter for a second rhyme, 06 

And I to this would add another tale. 

PABT SECOin). 

The moving accident b not my trade : 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts : 

Tis my delight, alone, in siunmer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 100 

As I from Hawes to Richmond did repair, 
It chanced that I saw standing in a dell 
Three aspens at three comers of a square : 
And one, not four yards distant, near a well. 

What this imported I could ill divine : 106 

And, pulling now the rein my horse to stop, 
I saw three pillars standinff in a line, — 
The last stone pillar on a dark hill-top. 

The trees were grey, with neither arms nor head ; 
Half wasted the square mound of tawny green : 110 
So that you just might say, as then I said, 
*' Here in ola time the hand of man hath been.'' 

I looked upon the hill both far and near. 

More doleful place did never eye survey ; 

It seemed as if the spring-time came not here, 115 

And Nature here were VTilling to decay. 

I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost, 

When one, who was in shepherd's garb attired. 

Game up the hollow : — him did I accost. 

And what this place might be I then inquired. 120 
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The Shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehearsed. 
" A jolly place," said he, " in times of old ! 
But something ails it now : the spot is curst. 

'' You see these lifeless stumps of aspen wood — 126 
Some say that they are beeches, others elmsh— 
These were the bower : and here a manmon stood. 
The finest palace of a nundred realms 1 

« The arbour does its own condition tell ; 

You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream ; 180 

But as to the great Lodge I you might as well 

Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

" There's neither do^ nor heifer, horse nor sheep. 
Will wet his lips within that cup of stone ; 
And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 135 

This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 

'* Some say that here a murder has been done, 

And blood cries out for blood ; but, for my part, 

I've giiessed, when IVe been sitting in the sun. 

That it was all for that unhappy Hart. 140 

'' What thoughts must through the creature's brain 

have past I 
Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep. 
Are but three bounds — and look. Sir, at this last — 
O Master ! it has been a cruel leap. 

" For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race; 146 

And in my simple mind we cannot tell 
What cause the Hart might have to love this place. 
And come and make his death-bed near the well. 

'' Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank. 

Lulled by the rountam in the summer-tide : 160 

This water was perhaps the first he drank 

When had he wandered from his mother's side. 

" Li April here beneath the flowering thorn 

He heard the birds their morning carols sing 

And he, perhaps, for aught we fcaow, was bom 166 

Not haJf a furlong from that self-same spring. 

i 
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^ KoWf hoe if Deitfaer irnai 

The flOB CO drmier hoDav sever AoDe: 

80 win it be, «s I hftre often »id, 

im ttemf and stootf , and fnantBiii, all a» gnneu* 160 

^ Oi^-iieadcd Sbefdkerd, tlioa hast flpokeB wcQ : 
Small difference H^ between tlij creed and nine: 
Una Beaat not nnobeenred bj Katne £ell ; 
Hia deaUi waa monmed bj sjmpa^ dirme. 

^ Tba B»DK tbat is in tbe donds and air, 165 

Thai is in tne green leares auMmg the gnwea, 
Maitttatns a deep and rev eren t i al eaze 
For the nnofiending creatnres whom he lorea. 

^^ Tba pleaaare-booie is dnst : — behind, befbre, 
Tbisisnoeommon waste, no common g^oom; 170 

But Katore, in doe cooiBe of time, oncemovB 
Bball here pat on ber beantj and her bloom. 

^ 8be leares these objects to a slow decay. 

That what we are, and have been, may be known ; 

But at the coming of the milder day, 175 

TbiMS monnments shall all be oreigiown. 

^' One hmm, Shepherd, let as two diTide, 

Taught both by what she shows, and what conceals ; 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing tiiat feels." 180 



HBNETWADSWOBTH LONGFELLOW: 1807- 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

UiTDBB a Spreading chestnut-tree 

The Tillage smithy stands ; 
The smith; a mighty man is he, 

With large ard sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles o2 bis brawny arms 6 

Are strong as iron bands. 
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His hair is crisp, and Uack, and long ; 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 

He earns whatever he can ; 10 

And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom tiU night, 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him sling his heavy sledge, 15 

With measured beat and slow. 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 20 

They love to see the flaming forge. 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the bumii^ sparks that fly 
Like chafl* from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 25 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach ; 

He hears his daughters voice 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. SO 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Sing^g in Paradise 1 
He needs must think of her once more, — 

How in her grave she lies ; 
And with his hard rough hand he wipes 35 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling — rej oicing — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close : 40 

Something attempted, something done. 

Has eam'd a night's repose. 
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WILLIAM COWPER: 1731-1800. 



THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. 

SHOWINe HOW HE WENT FABTHEB TEAS HE DTCENDED; 
AITD CAME SAFE HOME tBAm." 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A trainband captain eke was he 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, 6 

" Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holiday have seen. 

"To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

And we will then repair 10 

Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair. 

" My sister, and my sister's child, 

Myself, and children three. 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 15 

On horseback after we." 

He soon replied, " I do admire 

Of womankind but one. 
And you are she, my dearest dear. 

Therefore it shall be done. 20 

" I am a linen-draper bold. 

As all the world doth know. 
And my good friend the calender 

Will lend his horse to go." 

Quoth Mistress Gilpin, " That's well said 26 

And for that wine is dear, 
■fxrT^^ ^ fiimished with our own 
Which is both bright and clear." 



^ JOHN GILPIN. S5 

John G^pin kissed his loring wife ; 

O'erjoyed was he to find, 80 

That tnough on pleasure she was bent^ 

She had a frugal mind. * 

The morning came, the chaise was broughty 

But yet was not allowed 
To d^ye up to the door, lest all 86 

Snould lAty that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 

Where they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and tiiin. 40 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheelSi 

Were never folk so glad, 
The stones did rattle imdemeath, 

As if Oheapeide were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horse's side 46 

Seized fast the flowing mane, 
And up he got, in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again ; 

For saddletree scarce reached had he. 

His journey to begin, 60 

When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time. 

Although it grieved him sore, 
Tet loss of pence, full well he kaew, 66 

Would trouble him much more. 

Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind. 
When Betty screaming, came down-stairs, 

" The wine is left behind I " 60 

" Good lack ! " quoth he — " yet bring it me. 

My leathern belt likewise. 
In which I bear my trusty sword 

When I do exercise." 
A 13 
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Now Mistzees Gilpin (caiefol soul !) 65 

Had two stone botUes found, 
To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear, 

Through which the belt he drew, 70 

And hung a bottle on each side, 

To xnake his balance true. - 

Then oyer all, that he might be 

Equipped fi'om top to toe. 
His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 76 

He manfully did throw. 

« 

Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed, 
Full slowly ^ing o'er the stones, 

"With caution and good heed. 80 

But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet. 
The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which galled him in his seat. 

So, " Fdr and softly,'' John he cried, 86 

But John he cried in yain ; 
That trot became a gallop soon. 

In spite of curb and rem. 

So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 90 

He grasped the mane with both his hands, 
Ajid eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 

Had hsmdled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 95 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 
He little dreamt, when he set out. 

Of running such a rig. 100 
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The wind dkl blow, the cloak did fly, 

like streamer long and gay, 
Till, loop and button faili^ bothi 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 105 

The bottles he had slung ; 
A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath be^ said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed, * 
Up flew the windows all ; 1 10 

And every soul cried out, " Well done I " 
As loua as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he P 

His fame soon spread aroimd ; 
" He carries weight ! " "He rides a race I " 116 

" 'Tis for a thousand pound 1 ^ 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

'Twas wonderful to view, 
How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 120 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low. 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shattered at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, 126 

Most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke, ' 

As they had basted been. 

But slill he seemed to carry weight. 

With leathern girdle braced ; IdO 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus aU through merry Islington 

These gambols he did play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 136 

Of Edmonton so gay ; 
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And' there he threw the Wash ahout 

On both sides of the way, 
Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 140 

At Edmonton his loving wife 

From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 

To see how he did ride. 

" Stop, stop, John Gilpin 1 — Here's the house ! " 146 

They all at once did cry ; 
" The dinner waits, and we are tired : " — 

Said GUpin— « So am II '^ 

But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there 1 150 

For why P — his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly — ^which brings me to 156 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin out of breath. 

And sore against his will. 
Till at his friend the calender's 

His horse at last stood still. 160 

The calender, amazed to see 

His neighbour in such trim. 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him : 

" What news? what news P your tidings tell; 166 

Tell me you must and shall — 
Say why bareheaded you are come. 

Or why you come at all P " 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

And loved a timely joke ; 170 

And thus unto the calender 

In merry guise he spoke 
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''I came becanfie your hone would come, 

And, if I well forebode, 
Myliat and wig will soon be here, — 176 

They are upon the road.'' 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Betumed him not a single word, 

But to the house went in ; 180 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig ; 

A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 186 

Thus showed his ready wit : 
'' "Mj head is twice as big as yours, 

Tney therefore needs must fit. 

" But let me scrape the dirt away 

That hangs upon your face ; 190 

And stop and eat, for well you may 

Be in a hungry case." 

Said John, ^* It is my wedding-day, 

And all the world would stare. 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, 196 

And I should dine at Ware." 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

'< I am m haste to dine ; 
Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

Tou shall go oack for mine." 200 

Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast I 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For, while he spake, a braying ass 

Did sing most loud and dear ; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 206 

Had heard a lion roar. 
And galloped off with all his might. 

As he had done before. ^ 
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Away went Gilpin, and awjiy 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig; 210 

He lost them sooner than at first ; 

For, why P — ^they were too lag. 

Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 216 

She pulled out half-arcrown ; 

And thus unto the youth she said 

That drove them to the Bell, 
'' This shall be yours, when you bring back 

My husband safe and well." 220 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming ba(^ amain ; 
Whom in a.tnce he tried to stop. 

By catching at his rein; 

But, not performing what he meant, 225 

And ffladly would have done, 
The fritted steed he frighted more, 

And made him faster run. 

Aw^ went Gilpin, and away 

Went postboy at his heels, 230 

The postboy's horse right ^lad to miss 

The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 
With postboy scampering in the rear, 236 

They raised the hue and cry : 

"Stop thief 1 stop thief I — a highwayman I " 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that passed that way 

Did join in the pursuit. 240 

And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space ; 
The toll-men thinking, as before. 

That Gilpin rode a race. 
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And BO h^ did, and won it too, 245 

For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopped till where he had got up 

He diet again get down. 

Now let us sing, Lon^ live the king ! 

And Gilpin, long bye he t 260 

And when ne next doth ride abroad, 

May I he there to see I 



BOADICEA. 

WmsN the British warrior Queen, 

Bleeding from the Roman rods. 
Sought, with an indignant mien, 

Counsel of her country's gods, 

Sf^e beneath a spreading oak 5 

Sat the Druid, hoary chief. 
Every burning word he spoke 

Fiul of rage, and fuU of grief : 

" Princess ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 10 

Tis because resentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 

" Rome shall perish — write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorr'd, 15 

Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

" Rome, for empire far renown'd. 

Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 

Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates I 20 

** Other Romans shall arise, 
* Heedless of a soldier's name ; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize. 
Harmony the path to fttme. 
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'* Then the progeny that sminffs 25 

•From the foreets of onrland, 
Aimed with tkander, dad with wings. 

Shall a wider world command. 

** Regions Oiesar never Imew 

Thy posterity shall sway ; dO 

Where nis eagles neyer flew, 

None inyincihle as theft" 

Such the bard's pronhetic words, 

Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the choids 85 

Of his sweet hut awfiil lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride. 

Felt them in her bosdm glow ; 
Bush'd to battle, fought and died ; 

Dying, hurl'd them at the foe. 40 

" Buffians, pitiless as proud. 
Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 

Empire is on us bestowed, 
Sname and ruin wait for you! " 



FELICIA DOROTHEA HEMANS: 1794-1835. 



THE PZLGSm FATHERS. 

Thb breaking waves dash'd high 

On a stem and rock-boimd coast ; 
And the woods, against a stormy sky. 

Their giant branches toss'd ; 

And the heavy night hung dark, 5 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moor'd their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

The^, true-hearted, came ; — . 10 

Not wiUi the roll of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ; — 
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Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear ;*^ 
They shook the depths oMhe desert's gloom 16 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

Till the stars heard, and the sea ; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the anthm of the free. 20 

The ocean-eagle soared 

From his nest hy the white wave's foam, 
And the rocking pmes of the forest roar'd : — 

Such was their welcome home. 

There were men with hoary hair 25 

Amidst that pilgrim band ; 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away &om their childhood's land P 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

lit by her deep love's truth ; 80 

There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar P 

Bright jewels of the mine P 
The wealth of seas P the spoils of war P 85 

No-^'twas a faith's pure shrine. 

Yes, call that hol]^ ground. 

Which first their crave feet trod I 
They have left unstain'd what there they found — 

freedom to worship Godl 40 



SIR WALTER SCOTT: 1771-1832. 

BOaABELLE. 

LISTEN, listen, ladies gay I 

No haughty feat of anus I tell ; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay. 

That mourns the lovely Bosabelle. ^ 
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— " Moor, moor the baige, ye gallant crew I 6 

And, gentle ladYe, deign to stay t 
Best thee in Oastfe Bayensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

" The blackening wave is edged with white : 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 10 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 
Whose screams forbode that wreck is nigh. 

" Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay •, 

Then stay thee, Fair, in Bavensheuch : 16 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ? "— 

" 'Tis not because Lord Lindesay's heir 

To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 
But that my ladye-mother there 

Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 20 

" TCis not because the ring they ride. 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 
If 'tis not filled by Bosabelle."— . 

O'er Boslin all that dreary night 26 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

Twas broader than the watch-fire's light. 
And redder than the bright moon-beam. 

It glared on Boslin's castled rock, 

ft ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 30 

Twaa seen from Dryden's CTOves of oak. 

And seen from cavem'd Hawthomden. 

Seem'd all on fire that chapel proud,^ 
Where Boslin's chiefs unconin'd lie, 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 85 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seem'd all on fire, within, around. 

Deep sacristy and altar's pale ; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound. 

And glimmer'd all the dead men's mail. 40 
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Blazed battlement and jnimet higb. 
Blazed eTery roee-carred battreM £ur — 

So atill they luaie, when &te is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint CSur. 

There are twenty of Roalin^a barons bold 45 

Lie bailed within that proud chapeOe ; 

Each one the holy yanlt doth hold — 
But the sea holds lovely RosabePe I 

And each Saint Clair was boried there, 
With candle, with book, and with knell ; 60 

But the sesrcayes rung, and the wild winds sung, 
The diige of loyely KoeabeUe. 



THE WILD HUNTSMAN, 

The Wildgraye ^mds his bufle horn, 

To horse, to horse ! halloo, halloo I 
His fiery courser snuflb the mom. 

And thronging sei& their lord pursue. 

The eager pack, firom couples fireed, 5 

Dash through the brusn, the brier, the brake ; 

While answering hound, and horn, and steed, 
The mouutun echoes startling wake. 

The beams of God's own hallow'd day 

Had painted yonder spire with gold, 10 

And, calling Gdmul man to pray, 

Loud, long, and deep the bell had toll'd : 

But still the Wildgraye onward rides ; 

Halloo, halloo I and, hark again 1 
When, spurring from opposing sides, 15 

Two Stranger Horsemen jom the train. 

Who was each Stranger, left and right, 

Well may I guess, but dare not tell ; 
The right-liand steed was silver white, 

The left, the swarthy hue of hell. 
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The right-hand Hoiseman, jowag and fur, 
His smile was like the mom of May ; 

The left, from eye of tawny glare, 
Shot midnight lightning's luiid ray. 

He waved his huntsman's cap on high, 25 

Cried, " Welcome, welcome, noble lord I 

What sport can earth, or sea, or sky. 
To match the princely chase, affoid P " 

'' Oease thy loud bugle's clanging knell," 
Cried the fair youth, with sHver voice ; 30 

'' And for devotion's choral swell 
Exchange the rude unhallow'd noise. 

'' To-dav the ill-omen'd chase forbear. 

Yon bell yet summons to the &ne ; 
To-day the Warning Spirit hear, 85 

To-morrow thou mayst mourn in vain," — 

*' Away, and sweep the glades along ! " 

The Sable Hunter hoarse replies *, 
''To muttering monks leave matinnsong, 

And bells, and books, and mysteries," 40 

The Wildgrave spurr'd his ardent steed. 
And, launching forward with a bound, 

" Who, for tiiy Siowsy priestlike rede. 
Would leave the jovial horn and hound P 

" Hence, if our manly sport o£fend ! 46 

With pious fools go chant and pray : — 

Well hast thou spoke, my dark-browed friend ; 
Halloo, halloo I and, liark away ! " 

The Wildgrave spurr'd his courser light. 
O'er moss and moor, o'er holt and hill ; 60 

And, on the left and on the right. 
Each Stranger Horseman follow'd stilL 

Up springs, from yonder tangled thorn, 
A stag more white than mountain snow : 

And louder rung the Wildgrave's horn, 66 

" Hark forward, forward I holla, ho 1 " 
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A heedless wretch has eross'd the way : 
He gasps the thundering hoofs helow; — 

But, liye who can, or die who may, 
Still "Forward, forward I " on they go. 60 

See, where yon simple fences meet, 
A field with Autumn's blessings crown'd ; 

See, prostrate at the Wildgrave's feet, 
A nusbandman with toil embrowned : 

" mercy, mercy, noble lord I 65 

Spare the poor's pittance,'' was his cry, 

" £am'd by the sweat these brows have pour*d. 
In scorcning hour of fierce July." — 

Earnest the riffht-hand Stranger pleads. 
The left still cheering to the prey ; 70 

The impetuous Earl no warning heeds. 
But rurious holds the onwaid way. 

" Away, thou hound t so basely bom. 
Or dread the scourge's echoing blow I " — 

Then loudly rung his bugle-horn, 75 

"Hark forward, forward, holla, ho I " 

So said, so done : — ^A single bound 
Clears the poor labourer's humble pale ; 

Wild follows man, and horse, and hound, 
like dark December's stormy gale. 80 

And man, and horse, and hound, and horn, 

Destructiye sweep the field along ; 
While, joying o'er the wasted com, 

Fell Famine marks the maddening throng. 

Again uproused, the timorous prey 85 

Scours moss and moor, and holt and hill ; 

Hard run, he feels his strength decay. 
And trusts for life his simple skill. 

Too dangerous solitude appear'd : 

He peeks the shelter of the crowd ; 90 

Amid the flock's domestic herd 

His harmless head he hopes to shroud. 
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O'er moss and moor, and holt and hill, 
His track the steady blood-hounds trace ; 

O'er moss and moor, unwearied still, 95 

The furious Earl pursues the chase. 

Full lowly did the herdsman fiBill ; — 

^* spare, thou noble Baron, spare 
These herds, a widow's little all ; 

These flocks, an orphan's fleecy care ! " — 100 

Earnest the riffht-hand Stranger pleads, 

The left stiU cheering to the prey ; 
The Earl nor prayer nor pity heeds. 

But furious keeps the onward way. 

" Unmanner'd dog ! To stop my sport, 105 

Yain were thy cant and beggar whine, 

Though human spirits, of thy sort, 
Were tenants of these carrion Mne I " — 

Again he winds his bugle-horn, 

'' Hark forward, forward, holla, ho ! " 110 

And through the herd, in ruthless scorn, 

He cheers his furious hounds to go. . . 

In heaps the throttled victims fall ; 

Down sinks their mangled herdsman near ; 
The murderous cries the stag appal, — 115 

Again he starts, new-nerved by fear. 

With blood bei^ear'd, and white with foam, 

While big the tears of anguish pour. 
He seeks, amid the forest's gloom. 

The humble hermit's hallow'd bower. 120 

But man and horse, and horn and hound. 

Fast rattling on his traces go ; 
The sacred cha^pel rung around 

With " Hark away I and holla, ho I " 

All mild, amid the rout profane, 125 

The holy hermit pour'd his prayer ; 
'' Forbear with blood God's house to stain ; 

Beyere his altar, and forbear I 
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'^ The meanest brute has riffhts to plead. 
Which, wrong'd hy crudW, or pride, 180 

Draw yengeance on tne ruthless head : — 
Be wam'd at length, and turn aside." 

Still the Fair Horseman anxious pleads ; 

The Black, wild whooping, points the prey : — 
Alas I the Earl no warning heeds, 135 

But frantic keeps the forward way. 

" Holy or not, or right or wrong. 

Thy altar, and its rites, I spurn ; 
Not sainted martyrs' sacred song. 

Not GK)d himself, shall make me turn I " 140 

He spurs his horse, he winds his horn, 
" Hark forward, forward, holla, ho I " — 

But off on whirlwind's pinions borne, 
The stag, the hut, the hermit, go. 

And horse and man, and horn and hound, 145 

And clamour of the chase, was g^one ; 

For hoofs, and howls, and bugle-sound, 
A deadly silence reign'd alone. 

WOd gazed the affirighted Earl around ; 

He strove in yain to wake his horn, 150 

In yain to call ; for not a sound 

Gould from his anxious lips be borne. 

He listens for his trusty hounds ; 

No distant baying reach'd his ears : 
His courser, rooted to the ground, 155 

The quickening spur unmindful bears. 

Still dark and darker frown the shades. 

Dark as the darkness of the graye ; 
And not a sound the still inyades, 

Saye what a distant torrent gaye. 160 

High o'er the sinner's humbled head 

At length the solemn silence broke ; 
And, from a cloud of swarthy red, 

The awful yoice of thunder spoke. i 
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'' Oppressor of creation fair I 166 

Apostate Spirits' hardened tool I 
Scomer of Gk)d I Scourge of the poor 

The measure of thy cup is fulL 

" Be chased for ever through the wood ; 

For ever roam the affiighted wild ; 170 

And let thy fate instruct the proud, 

Gk)d's meanest creature is his child." 

Twas hush'd : — One flash, of sombre glare, 
With yellow tinged the forest's brown ; 

Uprose the Wilc^rave's bristling hair, 176 

And horror chill'd each nerve and bone. 

Cold pour'd the sweat in freezing rill ; 
A rising wind began to sin^ ; 
- ^ And louder, louder, louder still, 
.;« Brought storm and tempest on its wing. 180 

Earth heard the call ; — ^her entrails rend ; 

From yawning rifts, with many a yell, 
Mix'd with sulphureous flames, ascend 

The misbegotten dogs of heU. 

What ghastly Huntsman next arose, 186 

Well may I guess, but dare not tell ; 

His eye like midnight lightning flows. 
His steed the swarthy hue of hell. 

The Wildgrave flies o'er bush and thorn. 
With many a shriek of helpless woe ; 190 

Behind him hound, acd horse, and horn, 
And " Hark away, and holla, ho ! " 

With wild despair's reverted eye, 
Close, close oehind he marks the throng, 

With bloody fanes and eager cry ; 196 

In frantic fear ne scours along. — 

Still, still shall last the dreadful chase, 

Till time itself shall have an end ; 
By day, they scour earth's cavem'd space. 

At midnight's witching hour, ascend. 20 
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This is the horn^ and housd, and hone, 

That oft the lated peasant hears ; 
Appall'd, he agns the frequent cross, 

when the wild din invades his ears. 

The wakeful priest oft drops a tear 206 

For human pride^ for human woe, 
When, at his midnight mass, he hears 

The infernal cry of, " Holla, ho ^ 
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NOTICES AND NOTES TO PAET I. 



WILLIAM BLAKE. 

William Blaks, poet, painter, and engrayer, iras bom in 
London, in 1757, of humble bat moderately prosperous parents. 
From his earliest childhood he was a dreamer of dreams and a 
seer of Tisions, which he described in poetiy and in pictures 
with real, though wild and often perplexing, genins. He was 
at first apprenticed to an engraver, and was employed in 
msiring drawings from old monuments in Westminster Abbey 
and oUier churches ; but later on he availed himself of an 
OTO)ortunity for study at the Royal Academy. In 1789 he pub- 
liwed his S(mg8 of Innocence, written, printed, and illustrated 
by himself, with the assistance of his wife. These, with the 
Bon^s of Experience, published five years later, are generally 
considered his best work in literature. They are full of sweet, 
childlike beauty, and abound with thoughts and fancies 
which are simple, and pure, and fresh, and unlike anyone else's. 
His paintings and illustrations of books are even more strikingly 
original, and, though often hard to understand, and sometimes 
ill-drawn, they are always full of power, and imagination, and 
beauty of colour. The JUuttratiana to the Book of Job are per- 
haps the best, as well as the best known, of these. About the 
year 1800 Blake settled at Felpham, in Sussex, and for some 
time keenly enjoyed the quiet of country life. Later on he 
returned to London, and to the end of his days continued seeing 
visions, dreaming dreams, and producing poems and designs. 
He died in August 1827. It may be remembered, as a good ex- 
ample of the vigour and freshness of his mind, that at the age 
of sixty-eight he began to study Dante; 

A DREAM. 

The special beauty of this little poem is its perfect sim- 
plicity. But, over and above this, it charms us by its exquisite, 
tender feeling for so small a creature as an ant. No one has 
ever loved the small things of this earth more truly than Blake 
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did ; and but very few have written of them as well as he has. 
Compare with this, for the idea of a watchfal, kind Creator, 
the dosing lines of Hart-Leap Well, and the note thereon. 

P. 11, 1. 1 . A dream did weave a sJuide *■ a dream constructed 
a fancy, or shadowy appearance. 

P. 11, 1. 4. Methought « me seemed ■■ it seemed to me. 
Cf. Spenser, Prothalamiant 60, *' them seem*d." T%ouffkt in this 
compound is from A.S. thmcan, to seem (an impersonal verb), 
quite distinct from thenearit to think. Me is an indirect 
object, and = to me. The impersonal use of verbs was very 
common in the older periods of English. 

P. 11, hJ5. Forlorn = forloren = forlosen » utterly lost, 
deserted, solitary. 

P. 11, 1. 8. Heart-broke, Such forms are common enough 
in literature before this century. The n or enot the passive 
participles of strong verbs had, like so many other inflexions, 
dropped out of use. If the dropping of the inflexion made the 
participle like the present indicative, then the form of the past 
tense was used as the passive participle. Cf. " Have you Aose 
this man ? *' {Coriol, ii. 3, 163) ; •' Where I have took them «p " 
{Jul. Caes. ii. 1, 50). We have restored the » or en in a few 
cases. 

P. 11, 1. 15. Wight - creature, animal, thing. A.S. unht, 

P. 11, 1. 16. Watchman, Watch, wake, and wait are all the 
same word. The first two from the A.S. wacian, and the third 
from Old French waiter, modem French guetter, which is the 
form the word took when adopted by the French. 

P. 11, 1. 20. Hie thee = hasten thee ; a reflexive verb. 



ALFRED TENNYSON. 

AT.-gRgn TsNirrsoM was bom at Somerby Vicarage, Lincolnshire, 
in the year 1809 ; and, after having been educated by his feither, 
proceeaed in due course. to Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
the exception of a volume of poems published in conjunction 
with his brother Charles, when they were boys, and a prize 
poem on Timbuctoo, composed whilst an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, Mr. Tennyson did not publiph anything till 1830, 
when Foems chiefly I/yrical appeared. But from that date the 
steady and rapid growth of his fame may be easily traced. The 
two volumes of 1880 were in part a republication, but the most 
important poems they contained were the new ones. It was at 
once apparent that the author of Mort ^Arthwr, Lochdey Hall, 
The "May Queen, and The Two Voices was worthy to take a place in 
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the firsfc rank of English poetfl ; a reputation which was more 
than sustained by the two works which followed, Tke Princess 
and Jn Memoriam. So well known and popular, indeed, had 
Mr. Tennyson become, that, on the death of Wordsworth in 
1851, it seemed only natural that " the laurel greener from the 
brows of him who uttered nothing base** shoidd be placed on 
his head. Since then, down to the present year (1 879), numerous 
volumes, published at short intervals, have enchanted all readers 
of English, and have proved that the deep interest ^diich the 
poet takes in all the movements and events of his time has in 
nowise abated. Besides those already mentioned, the most 
beautiful and most notable of his poems are The IdylU of the 
King^ founded on the legends of King Arthur; and Maude, a 
lyrical monologue, or drama with one speaker. As a writer of 
pure English, and of polished and melodious verse, Mr. Tennyson 
IS without a rival. The subjects of his poems may not be grand, 
and the music of his words may be rather tender and pure than 
lofty and vigorous ; but the movements and thoughts of his 
generation have seldom stirred a poet more truly or £>und a 
sweeter utterance. The sad unrest of his fellows, and their 
expectation of greater and still greater wonders, have found no 
simpler, tenderer, or nobler expression than in his verse ; while 
none has ever taught more wisely, or more clearly, the lessons 
of " self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control." 



THE SONG OF THE BROOK, 

To understand this beautiful little poem aright we must re- 
member that it is set in fragments amongst the verses of a longer 
poem. This longer poem tells of the happy days of childhood 
and the change that comes over themu Friends die, or are 
scattered abroad throughout the world, and others fill their 
places ; and when once more we come back to the old haunts 
everything is changed, except the brooks and fields. They alone 
seem " to go on for ever " ; they alone seem to escape the sorrow 
of" remembering happier things." But the poem does not end 
altogether sadly, for by a skilful touch we are shown that the 
old friendships do not die, and are even handed down from 
father to son, from mother to daughter, and we are made to 
feel, as the poet says in another poem, that 

" *Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all." 

P. 12, 1. 4. Bicker = to move quickly with a murmuring 
sound. Literally to make the noise of a rapid succession of 
strokes. Compare. — 
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" Meantime nmmmber'd glittering streamlets pUj*d, 
And hurled eyerywhere their waters' sheen ; 
That, as they bickered throngh the sonny shade, 
Though restless still themselyes, a lolling mormor made." 

Thompson, Cattle qflndoUnee. 

P. 12, 1. 7. 7%)rp «■ a small group of hooses, a Tillage. 
P. 12, 1. 17. Compare the following lines in Boms*s HaUow- 
(^m, whidi haye tiie metre as well as the idea of The Brook : — 

'* Whjles (at timea) owre a linn (cascade) the bomie plajs, 
As throngh the glen it wimpl't (toound) ; 
Whyles round a rocky scaur (cl^) it strays ; 

Whyles in a wiel (eddy) it dimpl't ; 
Whyles glittered to the nightly rays, 

Wi* bickering, dancing dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit (appeared and disappeared) underneath 
the braes (banks). 
Below the spreading hazel, 

Unseen that night." 

P. 12, 1. 18. Fallow B ploughed land left exposed to the air. 
It is deriyed either from Scotch /afo b a sod, or A.S. fealo » 
yellowish-red. 

P. 1 2, 1. 19. Fairy foreland, A tiny bit of the bank project- 
ing into the brook ; as small and as beautifol, with its flowers 
and grasses, as a foreland in fairyland. 

P. 12, 1. 31. Silvery water-break. Where the water tumbles 
oyer the stones in silyery foam. 

P. 13, 1. 37. Lawn = any open grassy space. Originally it 
meant a clear or cleared space amongst trees, where the yiew is 
unobstructed. 

P. 13, 1. 38. Cover a the covert or lurking-place of a wild 
animal ; hence a small group of shrubs or brushwood. 

P. 13, 1. 43. Netted sunoeam. A sunbeam when it falls on 
moying water is broken into bright lines, which cross and re- 
eroBS one another like the threads of a net. 

P. 13, 1. 46. Wildernesses = wild, uncultiyated places. 

P. 13, 1. 47. Shingly bars = long mounds of large, loose 
pebbles. Where they occur in a stream, the water generally 
spreads out broad and shallow, and has yery little current. 
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HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR DEAD, 

This is perhaps the most beautiful little song in the 
English language. Not only is the verse exqnisitefy mnfflcal, 
and the feeling exquisitelj tender, but the description of the 
scene it represents is perfect in its skilfiil simpliatj; not one 
word too many or too few, not one word too strong or too wrak, 
is used to tell us of the first, heavy, silent, tearless grie^ relieved 
at last by the burst of tears over the little unconscions child. 

P. 1 3, 1. 1 1 . The face — ^Notice, not his face, but tie face. So 
we speak of a dead body as " it " — the indefinitaness giving a 
kind of mysterious solemnity. Coleridge was especially skilful 
in touches such as these. Of. Ancient Mariner throughout. 
When the Warrior is spoken of as a live being, we of coarse 
have "him** and "his." 

P. 13, 1. 15. Like summer tempest. As sudden as a stoimof 
rain in summer. 

P. 1 3, 1. 1 6. Bweet my child. This order of words is very com- 
mon in the older language. In Shakespeare we find, " Sweet my 
mother" {Ro, # Jvl, iii. 5, 200), "Good my friends" {CorioH, 
V. 2, 8), &c ^deed, the possessive adjective became abnost a 
part of the following word. Notice in French milord (Eng. my 
wrd)l^mon8ieuri &c. 



ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

KoBEBT SotrrHmr was born at Bristol in the year 1774. After 
receiving what education there was to be got at a country 
school, he was seiit to Westminster, and afterwards to Oxford, 
with the intention of his becoming a cler^ryman. Before long, 
however, his opinions became so unsettled that he gave up aU idea 
of taking orders ; and, c[uitting the University, wandered for 
some time through Spam and Portugal. After residing for 
a short while in Ireland, he at length settled down at Keswick, 
in Cumberland, in the year 1803, and commenced a life of un- 
tiring hard work at literature of every description. Poetry, 
history, biography, translation, essay-writing — in all he ex- 
celled; in all he wrote much, yet in none do we find marks of 
hurry or carelessness. His poetry, though highly appreciated 
by the best literary men of his time, is now but little admired, 
probably because we have ceased to care for wild tales of mys- 
tery and romance written in verse, such as Thalaba and The 
Owrse of Kehama ; but no one can be blii d to the smoothness, 
Uie clearness, and, frequently, the real beauty of his language. 
"*- ^-'f^ qf Lord Nelson is one of the most perfect biographies 
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we possess, both in style and oompocitioiL In 1813 fkmiiMtf 
was made Poet Laureate ; and in 1835, as a still farther aarkoif 
public fftvoor, he received a pension of 800/. a jcar. Till 
1840 he continued writing much and delighting manj. Thea, at 
last, health and brain both gare waj nnder the stnuD oi vm- 
ceasing work, and for the last three jcars of his liib his Btind 
was daak and troubled. He died in 1848. 



THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

The poem depends in no way for its meaning apon the t«Ule 
of Blenheim, nor on Marlborough or Eugene. It will be well, 
boweyer, to refer to your histories for some slight infomatioD 
about these. Such well-known names are iatiodnoed to make 
the story seem real ; while, on the other haiid« the nn&miliar 
names Kaspar, Peterkin, and Wilhelmine are mcaat, not only to 
remind us of the locality of Blenheim, but also to eorrespood, 
humorously enough, with the unfamiliar opinions of their 
bearers. 

P. 14, 1. 7. Peterkin = ** Little Peter.'' The termination 
"kin " is the same as that in napkin, manikin, Sic, 

P. 14, 1. 16. Natural sigh. Old Easpar SLg;hs becanse the 
sight of the skull really maJies him feel sad, and not because he 
gSIj wants to make some one believe he feels sad« 

P. 14, 1. 20. Therms numy. Kaspar is, of course, not made to 
talk hook English, but the English wmch common oonntry folk use. 
Many of these uneducated wavs of speaking, though now set 
down as wrong, were once used by everyone. So we find even 
Shakespeare, again and again, putting sentences like old Easpar^s 
into the mouths of well-educated people : " There is no more such 
masters ** (Cymb, iv. 2, 371). ** h there not wars ? h there not 
employment ? " (2 Hemry IV. i. 2, 86.) 

P. 14, L 22. Plauahshare, The iroo blade of a plough which 
cuts the ground. " Shire," '' shear," " shore," and many others 
are connected with ** share.'' What is the meaning commoo to 
them all? 

P. 14, L 26. Ct the numberless such examples. ** You hear 
the leam*dBellario what he writes" (Merch. of Ven. iv. i. 167) ; 
" Mark Kin^ Richard how he looks " {Rich. II. iii. 3, 61 ), and so 
on. The idiom is common enough in English and of constant 
occurrence also in Greek. Attention is called to that of which 
we are going to speak by naming it, and then the sentence is 
constructed independently. (See also John Gilpin^ 1. 85.) 

P. 14, 1. 28. Wonder-waiting eyes^ejea which showed that 
she expected something wondernil. 

P. 14, 1. 82. Rout 'm the breaking up of b. body of men ; the 
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oonfdsion or discomfiture of an army. Put to rout •■ to push 
or throw into confusion, to defeat. 

P. 14, 1. 35. Quoth~--pa8t tense of old rerb ewofthean'^txi 
speak. It is the only part of the yerb still nsed, and that but 
seldom. 

P. 14, 1. 36. Blenheim. A village on the Danube, in Bayaiia, 
twenty-three miles N.N.W. of Augsbnrg. 

P. 15, 1. 45. Childing mother s mother with child. 

P. 15, 1. 50. Thefielawaswon. In a battle each side tries to 
drive the other from the ground it occupies. When one driyes 
the other off its ground, and wins that ground, it is said ** to win 
the field," or " to win the victory.'* 

P. 15, 1. 59. Notice the simple, childlike wisdom of little 
Wilhelmine, coming straight from her heart ; — a wisdom which 
old Kaspar believes in, but feels himself bound, as a man of 
the world, to contradict, sticking to the feiet that '* it was a famous 
victiory." Notice, too, the practical question of little Peterkin, 
which E^aspar frankly confesses he cannot answer. 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

William Woedswobth, the poet who of all poets has had the 
most influence on those of the present day, was bom at Cocker- 
mouth, in Cumberland, in the year 1770. He was educated on 
the banks of Esthwaite, and loved the scenery of the Lakes as a 
boy, lived among it as a man, and died at Eydal Mount, near 
Bydal Lake, in 1850. The hills and woods and streams of this 
beautiful district, and the simple folk who dwelt in it, were his 
constant study and his never-failing delight. After taking his 
degree at Cambridge, in 1791, he travelled a good deal on the 
Continent, especiaUy in France, and became an ardent sharer in 
the hopes of the Bevolutionists. Sut the wild lawlessness and 
selfish ambition into which the movement eventually degenerated, 
in the end alienated his sympathy. Betuming to England, he 
published his first volume of poems in 1793, and, having been 
left a small legacy, which made his means sufficient tor his 
simple wants, he settled, with his dearly loved sister, at Bace- 
down, in Dorsetshire, where he made the friendship of Cole- 
ridge. In 1797 they moved to Alfoxden, in Somerset, to be 
near Coleridge ; and in the next year the two friends published 
the Lyrical Ballads. After a winter in Q-ermany with the same 
friend (where the Prelude was begun), he took a small cottage 
at Grasmere, and there finished the Prelude (1805-6), which 
was not published, however, till 1850, the year of his death. In 
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1813, after some farther trayeUisg, he ftnallj took ap hif abode 
at Rydal Mouct, with his eister and his wife (whom he had 
mairied in 1802), and in the following year published his philo- 
sophical poem the Excursion. The event which had the most 
marked effect upon Wordsworth was the French ReTolntion ; 
the friends who most influenced his life were his sister and 
Coleridge. At the close of the last centuir Wordsworth foond 
narrow ideas, and a conrentional, artificial style prevailing on 
all sides, in poetry as in society. These he set himself resolutely 
to alter — perhaps occasionally with more enthusiasm than judg- 
ment — ^by a return to nature and simplicity ; and however much 
he ma^ have been laughed at then, no one can now fail to 
recogmse the service he rendered. He was a passionate lover 
of simple manhood and of nature, whose smallest object never 
Sailed to give him food for reflection, and to stir him deeply. 
There is hardly one of his poems which does not contain some 
exquisite picture of mountain, river, tree, or flower, or simple 
country folk — exquisite, however, rather for the tender feeling 
than for the force of the description ; though, when at its best, 
his language is surpassed but by few. The opening verse of the 
second part of Ha/rt-Leap Well may be taken as a fair account of 
himself, and to it we may add a few lines from two other poems 
of his : — 

" Love had he found in huts where poor men lie. 
His daily teachings had been woo<u and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sl^, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.'* 

" To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

LUCY GRAY. 

Wordsworth writes of this poem : — " It was founded on a 
circumstance told me by my sister, of a little girl who, not far 
from Halifax, in Yorkshire, was bewildered in a snowstorm. 
Her footsteps were traced by her parents to the middle of a 
lock of a canal, and no other vestige of her backward or forward 
could be traced. The body, however, was found in the canal.'* 
There is no better example than this little poem of Words- 
worth's power of bringing out all the tender beauty and sadness 
of a simple stoiy. 

P. 15, 1. 2. Wild a unreclaimed and uncultivated land, moor- 
land. 

P. 16, 1. 4. 27ie solitary child. Notice how Wordsworth at 
once excites our pity for the child by calling her " solitary," and 
how skilftdly he makes her life seem part of the lonely sceneiy 
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arooud hep, thereby giving a wider interest to it, and prepar- 
ing OS to fancy that her spirit roamed about it after her death. 

P. 16, 1. 19. Minster, This means literally the church at- 
tached to a monastery ; here simply a church. 

P. 16, 1. 21. Notice how the father's occupation is told us. 

P. 16, 1. 26. Wanton. Literally, untrained, apt to wander ; 
here playful, frolicsome. 

P. 16, 1. 40. Furlong originally me&ntthe length qfa/urrow; 
here of course it has its ordinary meaning. 

P. 17, 1. 47. Hawthorn =]itQTd]lj, hec^ethom; haw being the 
Old English word for hedge. 

P. 17, 1. 66. Notice that Wordsworth does not tell us dis- 
tinctly of Lucy's death. He does not wish us to grieve over 
her dead body, but to carry away with us the memory of the 
beautiful, simple, solitary, little life which had disappeared 
from among the fawns and hares, who in their wild innocence 
remind us of her. 

P. 1 7, L 62. Never looks behind. She is quite happy, and free 
from fear. Cf. TTte Wild Huntsman, 1. 193. 

P. 17} L 64. Whistles in the wind » sounds in the wind when 
it whistles. Cf. — 

" Each trembling leafe, and whistling wind they heare 
As gastly bug {ghostly spectre) their haire on end does reare.** 

Spbnseb, Faerie Queene, ii 3. 

The ancients believed that the souls of the dead were 
''imprisoned in the viewless wind" {Meas.for Meas. iv. i. 124), 
and blown about the world ; and all over England, peasants used 
to believe that souls of unbaptized children wandered in the 
wind and cried round the doors and windows till the last day. 



HART-LEAP WELL. 

Wordsworth writes of this poem : — " Hart-Leap Well is a 
small spring of water about five miles from Eidimond, in York- 
shire, and near the side of the road that leads from Bichmond 
to Askrigg. . . . My sister and I had passed the place a few 
weeks before (the time at which the poem was written), in our 
wild journey from Sockburn, on the banks of the Tees, to Gras- 
mere. A peasant whom we met near the spot told us the story 
as far as concerned the name of the Well, and the Hart, and 
pointed out the stones." As is the case in most of Wordsworth's 
poems, a lesson is meant to be conveyed— what lesson the last 
verse states. But, over and above this, the poem is beautiful for 
its description of the hunt and the woodland scenery in which it 
took place. 
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P. 17, 1. 8. VoiMl a a dependent who owee senrioe to a 
maater. 

P. 18, 1. 14. Bout^h conftiaioD, tomnlt ; then a mob, a noisy 
company of people. It is probably derived from an old English 
verb, rovten «> to snore, to bellow like an oz. Not the same 
word as rout in Battle of Blenheim, L 82. 

P. 18, 1. 20. Weary mountain = mountain that made them 
weary. Adjectiyes were more commonly used in this way a 
couple of centuries ago than now. In Shakespeare we have 
numberless examples, e.g. " idle bed," ** weak evils,** &c. Spenser 
has ^^ greedy prey," and so on. We still say "happy news," 
" breathless expectation," &c 

P. 18, 1. 21. Chid them ofi» harshly urged them on. A»8, 
cidan b= to striye, quarreL Hence chide «■ to rebuke harshly. 
It is also used of noise and clamour of any kind, as of dogs, of 
winds, of the sea, &c. 

P. 18, 1. 27. See note on Battle of Blenheim, 1. 26. 
P. 18, 1. 28. Hart » a homed deer, and therefore a male stag 
with its horns grown. The female is called a " hind" 

P. 18, 1. 35. Blew his ham. It was the custom at the death 
of the deer for the huntsman to blow certain notes on the horn 
(called blowing the mort) to summon every one. 

P. 18, 1. 32. Feat = deed, from the French faU, which is 
itself derived from the Latin factum, whence we get oar fact. 
** Feat " refers to the doing of a thing, and " fact " to the reality 
of its having been done. There are many other such pairs of 
words in the English language-^rot/ and fragile, caUiff and 
capHve, royal and regal, &c. 

P. 18, 1. 46. Notice the gentle sarcasm of this. 
P. 19, 1. 50. Sheer s separated, or severed, pure, unmixed. 
Hence sheer ascent » ascent, and nothing else. A.S. sdran » 
to cut. Cf. shire, shears, &c See note on Battle of Blenheim, 
L 22. 

P. 19, 1. 51. Several » separate, apart, distinct'. Hence 
"several" comes to mean "various," "divers;" and hence 
" numerous." 

P. 19,1. 60. Coy—qpiQt, gentle, shy. From the French cot, 
which is itself from the Latin quietus. So that coy and quiet 
are the same word. See note on line 32, above. 

P. 19, 1. 61. Cunning ^^bIliMvI, from A.S. eunnan, to know, 
to know how to, to be able. The word did not acquire its 
meaning of unlawfully skilful till about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Cf. " craft," " silly," &c. 

P. 19, 1. 70. Parawkwr as lady love. It is generally now used 
of an unlawful lady love. 

P. 19, 11. 73-76. Notice the vainglorious boast, and he end 
of it. Cf. lines 169-176. 




I 
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P. 19, 1. 77. Stone dead. Spenser, Faerie Queened ii. 11, "The 
«^owe-dead quarry falls." Cf. " stone cold," aud in Sliakespeare, 
" stone hard" {Bich. III. iv. 4) and " stone still " {Johny iv. 1). 

P. 19, 1. 81 = " Before three days had elapsed." To liken 
the motion of the moon to that of a ship is a simile natnzal 
enough. 

P. 20, 11. 97-100. These describe Wordsworth^s idea about 
his own poetry. The delight in mysteries and horrors was veiy 
general at and before this time. Gf. Coleridge's Ancient Ma/riner 
and Christabel; Southe/s Thalabay and Mrs. Radcliffe*8 and 
Monk Lewis's novels. 

P. 20, 1. 97. Trade = a trodden path, habitual course, way of 
life, employment, commerce. For its use here Cf. — 

" Alas ! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd's trade ? " 

Milton, Lyddaa, 64, ^b. 

P. 20, 1. 110. Tawny = a dark, swarthy yellow; probably 
from French, tan = bark of the young oak. The green had 
become tan coloured. 

P. 21, 1. 123. Jolly, French joli, from Korse/o^, English 
yule, Christmas. 

P. 21, 1. 150. Tide = time, hour, season. Time consists 
of, or is recognised by, the happening of events ; hence betide a 
to happen ; tidings ^ happenings, events, news ; tidy — timely, 
in due season, orderly; tides = the regidar seasons of the sea. 

P. 22, 11. 166, 166. Wordsworth held that there was a soul, 
a living spirit, in nature that entered into all things, and gave 
each its distinct life ; indeed, that the spirit of God existed in 
all things. Cf.— 

" I have felt (tfi nature) 
A presience that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all tibought 
And rolls through all things." — THntem Abbey, 

P. 22, 11. 167, 168. Compare— 

" He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all." 

CoLBBiBQB, Ancient Mariner, 614>617* 
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HENRY WADSWOBTH LONGFELLOW. 

Hbnbt Wadswobth Lorgtsllow WS8 bom in PDitland, JLune, 
IT.S., in the year 1807. After tnTelling for some time Unoogfa 
the Tarious conntrieeof Europe he settlcNldovn, in 1829, as Pro- 
fesscxr of Modem Languges at Bowdoin College, UA Six 
years later he was appointed to the similar post at Harrazd 
College, Massachnsetts— a post which he still Iralds. But before 
entering on his new dnties he again trsTelled for more than 
a year through the north of Europe. There is certain! j no 
living poet, except perhaps Tennjson, whose works hare been 
more read in England, whose woids hare erown more ^miliar 
in every home. Everyone has read BuwoMa, Evam^me, Tale$ 
of a Wayside Inn, and MiUt Standuk ; eTeryone knows by 
heart the Bsalm of lAfe and the Village Bladandtk, It is Long- 
fellow's tender, homely feeling iHiich has made him so widely 
understood and loved. But there is little, very little rigour 
of thought or expression in his work. He is fii too prone to 
g^ve ns a sermon in verse instead of a work of imagination and 
art — a sermon, too, of a very ordinary kind. Nevertheless his 
purity and simplicity of thought, his tender homely sadness, 
and, here and there, his touches of genuine poetic feeling, 
have rightly gained him a wide and sure popularity. 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

This poem is a very good example of Longfellow's manner. 
There is nothing very lofty in it, nor are the verses especially 
melodious ; but there is in the thought a ring of that sturdy 
manliness and proud contentment with one's lot which Long- 
fellow has BO long and so earnestly preached ; while, just before 
the end, there is a touch of that homely pathos which is seldom 
absent from any of his poems. 

P. 23, 1. 8. Tan » a brown, swarthy yellow. See note on 
Hart-Leap Well, line 110. 

P. 23, 1. 17. Sexton « sacristan = the keeper of the«acm/y, 
or place where the sacred vestments and other implements of a 
church are stowed. Nowadays his chief or only duty is to dig 
graves. 

P. 28, 1. 32. Paradise = a Greek word for " park.' Xenophon 
says the Persians applied the word to gardens in which were put 
eveiy good and beautiful production of the earth. We used 
paradiae first as the garden of Adam and Eve, and then as a 
place of happiness, heaven. 

m 
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WILLIAM COWPEB. 

William Cowfeb was born in the year 1731, at Great Berk- 
hampstead, Hertfordshire, of which place his father was rector. 
He was weak in body, nervous, and sensitive ; and, from, the 
account he has left us, his school days seem to have been 
miserable enough. After leaving school he was articled to an 
attorney for three years. But he studied little, and - let twelve 
years of his London life drift away in idleness and gaiety. Not 
only did the practice of law prove unsuited to him, but his ex- 
treme nervousness and want of serious application rendered him 
unfit for work of any kind. Towards the end of 1763 his reason 
gave way, and it became necessary to place him under strict 
medical care and supervision. After his ^recovery he went to 
live with a cleigyman named Unwin, at Huntingdon; and, 
later on, when Wc. Unwin died, he went with Mrs. Unwin to 
Olney, in Buckinghamshire, remaining with her till her death, 
which occurred a few vears before his own. After his attack 
he became gloomy and unhappy in mind, and devoted himself 
veiT strictly to religion ; while from time to time his terrible 
malady returned and darkened his life. It was not till his 
fiftieth year that he commenced writing, and in 1 782 he published 
his first volume of poems. For the next ten ^ears he was 
busy with literary work, his best productions being T%e i^ask 
and the translation of Homer, But Gowper was not only a 
poet, he was the most charming and best of English letter- 
writers, delighting us in poems and letters alike by the truth- 
fulness of his thoughts, by his simplicity, and by his genuine 
insight into, and love of, the beauty of nature. What he saw, 
and thought, and loved he wrote about. He did not describe 
unreal people and sham love and sham passion, like most of 
the wnters about him. By doing this he commenced — ^what 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott finished — a great reform in 
English literature. For this, if for nothing more, he deserves 
to be remembered. He died in 1800. 

JOHN GILPIN, 

This highly amusing ballad gives us an example of Cowper's 
gentle humour at its very best. The story was told him by his 
bright, cheerful friend Lady Austen, to rouse him out of one 
of the fits of gloomy melancholy to which he was constantly 
subject during the latter part of his life. The result was not 
onli^ to rouse him, but to set him to work with his pen. The 
subject exactly suited him ; for Cowper was always at his best 
wAen wn'ting of matters of everyday homeliness ; and, moreover. 
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he had lived for yean amonflst th» rarj fcenet which he 
describes. Lady Austen said Uie stoiy was one " which had 
been told her in her youth." There was probably an old ballad 
on the subject, as Professor De Morgan pointed ont long ago. 
The facta of the story at any rate are not Cowper^s, but the 
telling of the story is. It was written in 1782, iad published 
anonymously in the Public Advertuevt but attracted no attention 
till it was read in public three years afterwards by the actor 
Henderson. It then became immediately reiy popular, and was 
reprinted again and again. 

P. 24, 1. 2. Of credit, A man of credit » a man whom 
people will trust — especially in money matters. In the Oity, a 
man's credit is said to be *' good " when people believe that he 
will meet his engagements and discharge his debts at the proper 
times. 

P. 24, 1. 3. Trainband. The Train hands (i.e. trained bands) 
were the old militia of London, composed of the most substan- 
tial householders in the City. 

P. 24, 1. 1 1. 7%e Bell at Edmonton — an inn, with the sign of a 
bell, at Edmonton, a village to the north of London, about eight 
miles from St. Paul's Cathedral. 

P. 24, 1. 12. ML This word is constantly used simply for 
the sake of emphasis, with somewhat of the sense of even. 
Compare— 

" A damsel lay deploring 
All on a rock redin'd." 

Gat, The What cPi/e caWt 1 ii. 8. 

" AU in the Downs the fleet was moor'd." 

Gay, 8weet William's Farewell, 

Tennyson is especially fond of this use of the word, as in 

" AU in the wild March morning I heard the angels call." 

May Queen, 

P. 24, 1. 16. After we. We are reminded by the bad grammar 
that people of Mrs. Gilpin's position were not veiy well educated 
in her day. 

P. 24, 1. 21. Idnen-draper, Linen is from Scandinavian lin «- 
flax. Ihaper is from French drop = cloth. 

P. 24, 1, 23. Calender, A calender is one whose trade it is to 
smooth, trim, and give a gloss to linen or woollen cloths, by the use 
of the " calender" (Frendi, calandre ; Lat. in cylindrus). This was 
a hot press, or a machine, consisting of two or more cylinders, re- 
volving so nearly in contact with each other that cloth pressed 
between them is smoothed and glazed by their powerful pressure. 
It was natural for a linen-draper to have a calender as a par- 
ticular friend. 

P. 25, 1. 39. J^c^ m excited with exp«clCLt.\0WtTe«.dy to fltu|| 
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inpnmiit of an object of desira ; as we saj, " on the go." Gt 
" Thtfj (the gipsies) generallj straggle into these parts about 
this tune of the year, and set the heads of oar servant-maids so 
agogfcft hnsbands," && — Spectator, No. 130. 

r. 25, L 44. Cheapside. Last centniy, as now, Cheapside 
was the most fiimons thorongh&re in London, and it then con- 
tained the best shops of the Unen-diapers, hoders, &c. Cheap is 
A.S. for market^ as in Etut Cheap ; side = place, as in eaoiktTjgide. 

P. 25, L 49. Saddle-tree, Cowper nses this to mean the seat 
of the saddle, or merely the upper part of the saddle. Properly 
it is the wooden frame which forms the foundation of a saddle, 
and to which the leather is fastened. 

P. 25, 1. 52. Customers, A customer is properly one who 
haJbituaUy deals at a shop — ^who makes a custom of so doing. 

P. 25, 1. 62. Good tack s a cormption of alack s alas. 

P. 26, 1. 85. John he cried. See Battle of Blenheim, L 26. 
See also 1. 216, and 1. 236, below. 

P. 26, 1. 96. Neck or nought. This is a racing phrase, mean- 
ing to win by a neck or to be nowhere ; at the risk of ererjrthing. 

P. 26, 1. 100. Big » a wanton trick or romp. To run a rig 
a to play a wanton trick, to have a violent romp. 

P. 27, 1. 116. A thousand pound. In the oldest English, 
pound had no change to mark number. Give other instances of 
the singular form being used for the plural in a collective sense. 

P. 27, 1. 119. Trice = an instant, a very short time. 

Turnpike = gate for taking tolls. Turnpikes were first set 
up in England in 1663. They are intended to secure that only 
those who use a particular roadway shall pay for it. 

P. 27, 1. 135. The Wash, This is generally taken to mean 
the place where the road crosses a broad shallow stream without 
a bndge. 

P. 28, 1. 142. Balcom/ — ^pronounced balcony here, as it 
usually was in Cowper's day. 

P. 28, 1. 165. Tidings. See note on Hart-Leap Wdl, 1. 150. 

P. 28, 1. 172. Guise = way, manner; the French form of 
the En^ish word wise, in otherwise, &c. The French could not 
easily pronounce a k; at the beginning of a word, and in trying 
to do so sounded a g before it. Gf. guerre for werre (war), 
GuilUmme for William, and so on. 

P. 29, 1. 178. In merry pin = in good humour. The term is 
derived from the old " peg-tankards." These were famished in- 
side with a vertical row of eight pegs, generally of silver. The 
cup held two quarts, and hence the quantity from pin to pin was 
half a Winchester pint. By the rules of " good fellowship " a 
drinker was to stop drinking only at a pin, and if he drank 
beyond it he was to go on to the next. As it was very hard to 
stop exactly at a pin, the vain attempts to do so produced much 
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merriment, and the drinker had generallj to drain the tankard. 
Cf.— 

" No song, no langh, no jovial din 
Of drii&ng wassail to the pin.** 

Longfellow, Golden Legend, 

Also: "Their hearts, which were set on so merry a pynne for 
the victory of Montargis/* (Hall, Hen, VIII. An! 26.) 

P. 29, 1. 201. Bootless » profitless, useless : A.S. hot, com- 
pensation, profit. 

P. 30, 1. 214. Posting, To travel post is to travel hy relays 
of horses, or where horses are placed, or posted^ on the road to 
expedite the journey. Hence to post came to mean to travel 
gmckh/. The post-hoy was the boy who rode the post-horses. 
Post s lAtm positus a placed. 

P. 30, 1. 216. See 1. 86 and 1. 236. 

P. 30, 1. 222. ATMiin = of or with mam, or strength. Cf. 
adowHy aJein, &c. 

BOADICEA. 

This poem was written just after Cowper had read Hume's 
History ^England, in 1780. Boadicea, the widow of the King 
of the Iceni, who lived in what is now Norfolk and Suffolk, re- 
volted against Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman governor of 
Britain, in a.i>. 61, and burnt the Roman settlements in London 
and other places. She had been scourged b^ the Roman tribunes 
for rebelliousness. 

The poem is remarkable chiefly for the vigour and spirited 
indignation of its lines. It is not a work of very high art, but 
it is very good of its kind. 

P. 31, 1. 6. Druid, Druids were priests or prophets of the 
ancient Celtic inhabitants of Britain. The hanging up of the 
mistletoe at Christmas is a remnant of one of their old religious 
ceremonies — as was the burning of the yule log. 

P. 31, 1. 20. The Gwul is at her gates. Cowper mistakes 
Cauls for Vandals and Visigoths. The Cauls bad sacked Rome 
four centuries before Boadicea's time. The attacks of the 
Vandals and Visigoths on the Roman Empire began in the 
third century a.d. Alaric, the Visigoth chief, sacked Rome 

A.D. 410. 

p. 31, 1. 21. Other Romans, &c. Alluding to the decline of 
the Empire, which may be said to have begun when luxuries of 
every sort, dancing, and music were more thought of and more 
practised than the sterner training of a soldier's life. 

P. 32, 1. 26. The progeny, &c. Cowper is again wrong. The 
ancient Celtic inhabitants of Britain were quite a distinct race 
^m tbeir Saxon conquerors. Tt is the Saxon, not the Celt, that 
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" ft wider world commands." There is not very much Celtic 
blood in the English. 

P. 32, 1. 26. Forests, The greater part of onr island was in 
those days covered with forests. There are several remnants 
of these, the best known of which are the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire, and Sherwood Forest in Nottinghamshire. 

P. 32, 1. 27* Armed with thunder ^ &c. ^ armed with artilleiy 
and ships. Perhaps, however, *' clad with wings " may simply 
refer to our greater speed in everything nowadays. 

P. 32, 11. 29-32. "Thy posterity (descendants) shall rule re- 
gions which Caesar never knew ; in regions whither his standards 
never advanced none shall be as invincible as they {%,e, thy 
descendants).'' 

P. 32, 1. 29. Regions Casar never knew. The world known 
to Caesar was little more than the west of Europe, and the lands 
lying along the shores of the Mediterranean and Black Seas. 
North America, Australia, and New Zealand had not been dis- 
covered yet. 

P. 32, 1. 31. Eagles — the principal standards of the Boman 
army. Caius Marius (157-87 B.C.) in his second consulship 
ordained that the " legions of the Boman soldiers only should 
have the'eagle for their standard, and no other ensign." (Holland, 
Plini/, X. 4.) Of course " where his eagles never flew" = where 
his standards never advanced. 

P. 32, 1. 34. Pregnant with celestial Hre s fall of enthu- 
siasm inspired by Heaven. 



FELICIA DOROTHEA HEMANS. 

Felicia. Dobothea Hemans was bom in Liverpool, in the 
year 1794, and spent a great part of her early life at St. Asaph, 
Wales. She married young ; but her marriage proved an un- 
happy one, and after a while she was permanently separatedfrom 
her husband. She enjoyed the friendship of most of the dis- 
tinguished literary folk of her time, and is said to have been 
most charming and lively in society. Mrs. Hemans ranks high 
among Englishwomen who have written poetry ; but rather for 
her gracefulness, and the soft womanly atmosphere of home 
which is about most of her poems, than for any striking power 
which they evince. Her earlier poems, indeed, which she began 
to publish at the age of fifteen, showed great promise. But 
this promise was only partially fulfilled, and that in a very few 
of her lyrics, of which The Pilgrim Fathers is certainly the best. 
After living for many years in Dublin, and enjoying the society 
of the best literary circles in that town, she died in the forty- 
£rst fear of her age, 1 835. 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

For aMl aocoont of wfaj tlie PHgriins Idt their '' diikiborjd*t 
land,** see your History of Emglamd (GrecB*! Hittory c>f tk^ 
English People, p. 492). They landed on the hum amA <>f 
Massachnfletts, at a place thej named ** PljsKmth,'* in the jear 
1620. 

P. 32, 1. 3. Against a stormy *ky » with a itormj ikr 
behind them as a badcgrovBd. Againir. s in o p po Mtk o to, and 
hence so as to face. 

P. 32, L 12. The irmmpet that sings of fame » the trumpet 
which proclaims abroad men's fune. Sings is a not reiy good 
expression to use for a trampet's sonnd. Bat eC'— 

« Our bogles sang trace, for the nig^t-doad had lowered.** 

Camfiiell, The Sddia's Dream. 

P. 33, L 15. Utey shook the depths of the deserts gloom - 
they made the wild nnpec^led place echo far and wide. 

P. 33, L 18. Till the stars heard. Their Toiees rose high 
above the noise of the storm till the yeiy stars mi^t have 
heard them. 

P. 33, 1. 36. A faUh*s pure shrine = a place in which to 
keep their faith pore. Shrine = a box, that in iHiich sacred 
things are kept» a holy place. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Sm Walter Scott was bom in Edinburgh in the year 1771, and 
was educated at its High School and University ; but delicate 
health led to his passing a great part of his boyhood in the 
country — in the Borders, at Sandylbiowe, and at Kelso— where 
he picked np his first knowledge of country traditions and an- 
cient ballads, a knowledge which soon ripened into an almost 
passionate love. He commenced his man s career as a lawyer, 
and practised for some time at the Scotch bar. But before very 
long literature occupied almost his entire attention, and his pro- 
fession dropped into the background. His first publication, in 
1799, was a translation of some G-erman poems ; amongst which 
was Biirger's Wild Huntrnnxm, He collected and composed 
ballads ; he read old mediaeval romances ; and, at last, in 1805, pub- 
lished The Lay of the Last Minstrel^ which at once made him 
the most popular writer of the day. This was followed soon after 
by Marmiont and The Lady of the Lake, and other less successful 
•* lays.*' He then turned to writing novels, and in 1814 brought 
out Waverley, followed in the next six years by Guy Manneringj 
Rcb Roy, The Antiquary, and Old Mortality, These not odJM 
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secured him a brilliant saccess, but also a considerable income, 
which enabled him to live a life of almost nnbonnded hosptalitj. 
In 1820 he was baroneted, and to the end of his life oontimied 
producing, with mar^ellons rapidity, that long list of romances 
which we all know and delight in. In 1825 a printing firm 
and a publishing firm, in both of which he had mvested rtaj 
large sums, both failed and involved him in their rain. He 
bore np bravely against his loss, however, and stmggled nobly 
to pay his debts. But the strain proved too great for mind 
and body, and, after repeated strokes of paralysis, he at last 
found rest from his laboiirs in 1832. In his poetry Scott never 
attained to a very high degree of excellence. His longer poems 
are remarkable for their power of description, the melody of 
their songs, the interest of their narratives, and the vigoroos 
flow of their words, bat for nothing more. They are conven- 
tional in thought, and show little insight into the deeper springs 
of life. They are only sketches in verse of mediaeval men and 
things. It is in his novels anlj that his real strength is shown. 
In them, as Goethe says, *' all is great — material, effects, charac- 
ters, and execution." 

R08ABELLE.* 

Scott's short poems are for the most part superior to his longer 
** lays ; ^ and when these short poems take the form of songs, we 
undoubtedly have Scott at his best. His deep, loving nature seems 
only in a song to feel itself quite free to give vent to all its 
passion and impulse. We have then none of those conven- 
tionalities and artificialities which so often mar his other work ; 
but a full clear stream of music coming straight from his heart, 
with here and there bursts of passionate words which become 
almost inarticulate in their eagerness. In Sosahelle there is 
no strong passion to make the song throb; but there is an ex- 
pression of exquisite, tender sorrow, which is almost better; and 
there is the true old minstrel power of vivid description, vivid 
narrative, and lively flowing verse, which none loved better than 
Scott in the old baUads of our forefathers, and which none has 
caught and echoed as well as he has. 

[The teacher should ask pupils to state to what period this 
poem refers, and to give what evidence they flnd in the verses in 
support of their answer.] 

P. 33, 1. 2. Feat, See Hart-Leap Well, 1. 32. 

P. 34, 1. 4. Mowms. Notice that mcwma is singular, because, 
as note and lay refer to the same thing, the subject is singular 
in meaning. 

* For many hints concerning this poem I am indebted to 
Professor Hales's Longer English Poems, in the introduction to which 
Hosabelie is bo admirably discussed. 
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P. 34, L 7. retvetuheuch » Raven's crag; heuch or heugh 
being the Qacdic for crag, 

P. 34, L 8. Nor tempt the stormy firth = do not give the firth 
tlie opportimity of doing joti harm. 

P. 34, 1. 9. Blackening. The gathering clouds are growing 
black with the storm, which midges the waves that reflects 
them grow black too. 

P. 34, L 10. Inch, The Gaelic for island, 

P. 34, L 11. Water-sprite » the spirit of the water. An old 
n^erstitioD. Of. Campbell's Lord Ullin*8 Da/ughter : — 

« By this the storm grew loud apace, 
T%e water-wradth was shrieking," 

P. 84, L 13. Seer = one who sees ; a prophet. 

P. 34, 1. 18. RosUn, The castle stood on a rock which over- 
bnnff the valley of the Esk. Bos is the Gaelic for *' headland/' 
inilm is probably the Celtic linn, a waterfall. Cf. Zmooln, 
Dublin, King^s Lynn, &c., and i^oscommon, Montrose, &c 

P. 34, 1. 21. The ring they ride, " Tilting, or running at the 
ring, was a fashionable pastime in former days. The excellency 
)f the pastime was to ride at full speed and thrust the point of 
the lance through the ring, which was supported in a case or 
sheath bjr the means of two springs, but nught be readily drawn 
out by the force of the stroke, and remain upon the top of the 
lance." (Strutt's Sports and Bastimes.) 

P. 84, L 33. Copse-wood, Co^s coppice =: a wood of small 
gpx>wth for cutting. Old French copeiz^ wood newly cut ; from 
souper B to cut. 

P. 34, 1. 32. Cavem*d Hdwthornden, Beneath the house there 
were numerous caves cut out of the solid rock, communicating 
with the well in the courtyard. Ben is the Anglo-Saxon dena^ 
or c?ef», a valley. Cf. Tenten^, See, Hawth&mden was the 
htane of the old Scotch poet William Drummond (1586-1649). 

P. 34, 1. 36. Banoply, from two Greek words meaning " all " 
and " arms" ; hence a complete suit of armour. Until Uie time 
of James VIL, all the Barons of Boslin were so buried. 

P. 34, L 38. Sacristy s the room in a church where the 
sacred tlungswere kept, now called the vestry. Pale ^ en- 
dosnre, irom a Latin word meaning " a stake." Cf. Tennyson's 
Sir Galahad, " By bridge and ford, by park and pale" and " the 
pale of civilisation," &c. 

P. 34, 1. 39. Foliage-bound b with carvings of twining leaves. 

P. 35, L 41. Pinnet = a pinnacle, or slender turret. 

P. 35, 1. 44. Saint Clair, The original form of Sinclair^ as 
" Saint Maur " of " Seymour," &c. 

P. 35, 1. 46. Proud chapelle. Proud because of what it con- 
tained. 
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P. ». LdO. With eamdle,Mpak book, amdwUHnell. Theee 
vere used to scare ainj eril spuitc The bell vas tolled, th0 
book of offices for tbe purpose read, and three randleii exfciii- 
raished wfacB the priest recited the curse (as he did four timtf 

df 



jear) h^iimI thoee vfao had in anj vaj deftanded the Gfaoidi 
ofherdnea. ffia last -vxRds were : " Do to the ftool:; qnendi tin 
camdU, ring the hdi. AmfTi, Amen.' Hence we hare in KkuJokk 
(liL S, 12), «' Bdl, hook, and eamdU shall not drive me ba^" if 
things of eril were supposed to lore dafkneiw, candles wen 
soppoaed to have the power to drive them awaj. In xeligiosi 
serrieea candles are still sa^msed to be ho^. The S1lpfl^ 
stitions reverence paid to books as possessing power in then- 
selTesi8asoldasbookBare,andis notyet ertindL ThejusMMtf 
hell, still tolled when a person is dyin^ need tobe rang to gnaid 
the sool as it passed tmk the bodj, at iHiich time the derilfl 
were most eager to catdi it The sound of a bell at aanr time^ 
however, was siqyposed to be full of hoi j power. QL The WSd 
HunUman, L 40, and — 

" Bing the satiits-5«tt to affiigfat 
Far from, hence the evil sprite." 

Hebbick. 

P. 85, L 52. 2>pr^«— ^sontraeted £rom *' dirige," the first word 
of Psalm T. 8, " Dinge, Bomine Beus," &c So we speak of the 
"Te Deum," the "Magnificat," &c. 

THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 

This is a translation, or rather paraphrase, of the WUdeJager 
of the Gennan poet Biiigeri It is remarkable for the vividness 
of its descriptions, the rapid movements of its verse, and the 
weirdness of its cdBTecta. It will serve as an admirable contrast 
to Wordsworth's Hart-Leap Well. The legend on which it is 
founded i8[eommon,with sli^t variations, to all Germany. France, 
too, has her Wild Huntsman of the Forest of Fontainebleau; 
and we have our Heme the Hunter of Windsor Forest, referred 
to for the first time (as far as we know) in Shakespeare's Merry 
Wives of Windsor, The original of the German legends is said 
to have been Falkenburg, a keeper of a royal forest. The 
idea of terrible evil falling on the head of a Sabbath-breaker 
is too common and well known to need comment 

P. 35, 1. 1. Wildgrave — keeper of a royal forest ; from Ger- 
man Wild = game, wild animal ; and Chaf = earl, lord. Wild- 
grave was the title of some old families that dwelt between the 
Khine and the Moselle. Winds «» blows wind or breath into. 

P. 35, 1. 3. Snwffs the mora = snuffs the fresh air of morning. 

P. 35, 1. 5. Couples = the straps which tie the hounds two 
and two together. 
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35, L 16. Two itranffer Hortemm « two horsemen who are 
ers. Compare the description of these with that of the two 
la Motte Fonqn^'s Sintram, 

35,1.19. The right-hand steed. Notice how the right hand 
.ys considered the post of honour. The tradition is common 
ir the world even to the present day. Cf. the position of 
leep Bud the goats in the Apocalypse^ &c The odd 
that when salt has been spilt one should throw a pinch 
rer the ^ft shoulder is a remnant of an old superstition 
le devil was always standing behind us on the left side, 
e nit would get mto his eyes. [Gtiye other instances of 
ncy.] 

36, 1. 28. See note on Hart-Leap Well, 1. 110. 
86. L 40. And bellSf and books, and mysteries. See note 
abdle, 1. 60. 

36, L 48. Beds a an old English word meaning " advice.** 
86, L 44. JoviaL The word is derived from astrology, 
sposition of a person was supposed to be influenced by 
KT which was m the ascendant at the time of his birth ; 
r which he was bom,** as it was said. Compare saturnine, 
ial, ill-starred, &c. 

36, 1. 47. Hast thou spoke. See Blake's Dream, I. 8. 
86, L 50. Holt B (commonly) a wood ; but sometimes, as 
I woody hUL 

37f L 62. Afield itith autumn*s blessings crown* d^at^ field 
glorious with golden grain ready for hurvest. 
87f 1. 64. Husbandman *» the possessor or euliivator of a 
The band comes from the Scandinavian bua ■ to till. 
37, 1. 66. Pittance « a small amount or portion ; origin- 
monk's allowance of food at each meal. 
87> 1* 78. Pale a fence. See note on Bosahelle, 1. 88. 
87, 1. 84. Maddenirtgrsgso-miLg mad. Cf. '* blackening," 
U0,L9. 

I7» 1.100. Fleecy. This of course really describes "flocks," 
t " care** ; but such a transposition is common enough in 
: Of.— 

" Not aU the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich these downs." 

MiLToy, Comus, 504. 

}8, 1. 106. CSz»^ = the language of thieves, then the Ian- 
peculiar to any sect, then Uie language of hypocrisy 
ily religious hypocrisy). 

)8, 1. 1 07. Though hma/n spirits, &;c. — even though souls 
. as thou dwelt in these worthless cattle. 
J8, 1. 125. Bout, See note on Hart-Leap Well, 1. 14. 
}9, 1. 129. The meanest brute has rights to plead. See 
Aap Well, 11. 167i 168, &c. ^ 
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P. 39, 1. 143. On whirlwinds pinions borne =home on the 
wings of the whirlwind; a metaphor to express speed. Cf. 
"He did fly npon the wings of the wind" (Psalm xviii. 10). 
[Give other examples.] 

P. 36, 1. 146. Was, The horse, man, horn, &c., are taken 
as forming one whole. The idea therefore is singular ; so there- 
fore is the verb. See note on Sosabelle, 1. 4. 

P. 39, L 159. The still— the stillness. Cf. the numberless 
other such expressions ; " the wild " {Luc^ 6Vay), " the dark,'' 
** the deep," &c. 

P. 40, 1. 1 68. TTie Tneasure of thy cup is full = that which was 
allowed you (to do) is complete. The metaphor is a very com- 
mon one. [G-ive otiier instances of it.] 

P. 40, 1. 170. The affrighted wild = the wild (wood) which 
your presence shall have rendered full of fright and fear. 

P. 40, 1. 172. God^s meanest creature is his child. See 
Hart'Leap WeU, U. 167, 168, and the note thereon. 

P. 40, 1. 193. Wild despair's reverted eye. Despair is repre- 
sented as a person looking behind him in terror. Cf. the whole 
description of the desperate knight, Faerie QueenCf I. ix., especi- 
ally— 

** Still as he fled his eye was backward cast. 
As if his fear still followed him behind." 

Ibid, I, ix. 21. 

P. 40, 1. 199. Earth* s cavern* d space = the caverns under the 
earth. Deep down under the earth there was supposed to be a 
vast resion of caves, in which dwelt fiends and the souls of the 
dfiUEonea [Give instances of this belief.] 

P. 40, 1. 200. Midnights witching hour = the hour of mid- 
night, when witchcraft luus power to work. Cf. — 

" Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world.' — Hamlet, iii. 2, 364. 

P. 41, 1. 202. Lated » belated = out too late, or later than 
is hjs custom. Notice the force of the d or ed added to adjec* 
tives. [Give other examples.] 

P. 41, 1. 203. He signs the frequent cross — he frequently 
makes the sign of the cross (as a safeguard against evil). Pof 
construction compare lines 72, 100, 104, 141. 
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HOW TO USE THE BOOK. 

T 18 not the object of this little book to supply texts which 
nay serve as lessons in Grammar, Philology, or Antiquari- 
Bonsm, or which may be made exercises for the memory. 
The poems gathered here are meant to be studied for the 
Bake of the thought and imagination they contain, and for 
the sake of the methods used to express these. The inten- 
tion is that the pupil shall become familiar with fine thought 
&nd heautiful imagination in their many varieties, and shall 
learn how best to give expression to such things. This has 
l)6en carefully kept in mind in choosing the pieces. Some 
We been chosen for their thought, some for their imagina- 
tion ; all for the power and excellence of their expression. 
To enlarge and ennoble the mind there is no better means 
than the study of literature. To learn how to speak and 
''rite correctly and well, there is but one way — the study 
of literature. To offer an opportunity for the study of 
^mple English Literature is the object of this book. 

As the pupils, who are to study these poems, are expected 
to be not much over the age of ten, it is manifest that the 
Notes are of necessity very simple in character, and many 
of them such as boys of fifteen or sixteen years of age 
^ould not require. It is hoped that they may serve to 
iUu3trate and explain the poems, and to direct the pupil's 
Attention to all the finer points. It is not intended that 
the Notes should be an object and end in themselves. They 
will have failed in their aim if they do not drive the pupil 
hack on the text as the sole subject of his study. Grammar 
18 but slightly touched upon : Philology is only introduced 
when the meaning of a word is thereby really made clearer 
AQdmore interesting; while Antiquarianism is never brought 

A 3 
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in except where it really throws light upon the text 
they are preparing these poems as lessons, the pn 
required to look out in a dictionary (and learn) eyei 
the meaning of which they do not thoroughly kno^ 
dictionary which up to the present I have foun 
handy and useful for the purpose (though it is £ 
perfect) is Meesrs. Collinses " Ulustrated National a 
noundng Dictionary'* (price one shilling). Inih< 
therefore, no words are explained if the meanings { 
this dictionary are sufficiently clear and accurate. 

It may, perhaps, he of use to teachers to haye 
mary giyen here of the chief points to he attended it 
study of literature. We should require : — 

I. As to the suhstance of the text. 

(a) All comparisons by means of which anyl 
illustrated or explained (similes *), and aU applica* 
words to uses which in their original meaning the 
not be put (metaphors f), to be carefully studied t 
plained, and the metaphors to be expanded to she 
full meaning. 

(b) The force and character of the descriptiyc 
and the names applied to things, to be fully realised 

(c) A paraphrase of the author's words to test 
meaning is ea:actly and /ti% understood. It is seld 
one gets a paraphrase which does not omit som< 
And yet it is of the highest importance that th 
meaning shall be taken in. Neyer mind how 1< 
paraphrase is, so that it omits nothing. 

{d) A general knowledge of the meaning of the 
in hand, and of the line of argument pursued. 

II. A knowledge of the history and derivation < 
particular words, where these illustrate clearly the 
tendencies and laws of language, and are othei 

* E.g. " Her face was pale a$ the borrowed beauty of th 
** The tnought came to him as quick as lightning. 

t E.g. •• He bridles his anger." " In loftiness of th( 
soars far above the?n." 
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special interest. The pupila should also be made to learn 

Ihe most common and most productive roots in the English 

language, together with a well-chosen list of words derived 

trom them, in order that the ftieamnga of words shall not 

' leiDiun as isolated &cts (which are always hard to remember), 

lut shall show their connections and developments. They 

should then be required to point out what words in their 

leaaoDs belong to these roots. 

m. A clear understanding of all allusions, 
ly. A knowledge of such illustrations as really throw 
%ht upon the text. Except when the illustrations are 
specially valuable it is best, in testing a pupil, to give him 
the illustration, and require him to give the passage in the 
text which it illustrates. 
Then as to method and routine. 

1. The notices of the author and the poem, together 
with the poem itself, should be carefully read over by the 
pnjols with the teacher before anything else is attempted. 
But the teacher should bear in mind that the " notices " 
are mtended rather as hdps to him than as lessons for 
his pupils. 

2. A passage should be set as a lesson for next time, 
and the pupils required to learn the Notes on it, and to look 
out and learn the meanings of all but the very simplest 
words which it contains. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
remind teachers how ignorant young learners as a rule are 
of the meanings of even very common words. Their 
vocabulary is very small, and their words have very arbitrary 
or mbty meanings. 

3. When the text has been thoroughly understood, 
the critical notices of the author and the poem should next 
be studied. 

4. Lastly, when all the points above mentioned have 
been carefully attended to, the pupil should be made to 
read the poem through aloud two or three times, in order to 
get an idea of it a« a ^vhole and to show that he has really 
mastered its meaning. 

June 1879. H. COURTHOPE IVDWEN, 
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ROBERT BROWNING: 1812- 

THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 

Hamsldt town's in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city ; 
The River Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its walls on the southern side ; 
A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 6 

But, when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago. 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 

From vermin, was a pity. 

Eats ! 10 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles. 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook's own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 15 

Made nests inside men's Sunday hats. 
And even spoiled the women's chats. 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and fiats. 20 

At last the people in a body 
To the Town Hall came flocking : 

A 7 ^ 
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'' Tis dear," cried they, ^ our Hayoi^s a noddy; 

^ And as for our Corporation — ahocMng 

'' To think we buy gowns lined with ermine ^ 

'* For dolts that can't or won't determine 

" What's best to rid us of our yermin ! 

** You ho]^y because you're old and obese, 

" To find in the funr civic robe ease ! 

'' Rouse up, Sirs I Give your brains a racking 90 

" To find the remedy we're lacking, 

" Or, sure as fate, well send you packing ! " 

At this the Mayor and Corporation 

Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

An hour they sat in Council ; 36 

At length the Mayor broke sHence : 

** For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell — 

" I wish I were a mile hence I 

'' It's easy to bid one rack one's brain — 

" Fm sure my poor head aches again, 40 

** I've scratched it so, and aU in vain. 

" Oh, for a trap, a trap, a trap ! " 

Just as he said this, T^niat should hap. 

At the chamber door, but a gentle tap. 

" Bless us ! " cried the Mayor, '^ what*s that ? " 45 

(With the Corporation as he sat, 

LookiDg little though wondrous fat ; 

Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 

Than a too-long-opened oyster, 

Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 50 

For a plate of turtle green and glutinous). 

** Only a scraping of shoes on the mat ! 

" Anything like the sound of a rat 

" Makes my heart go pit-a-pat ! " 

" Come in ! " the Mayor cried, looking bigger, 65 

And in did come the strangest figure ! 

Ills queer long coat, from heel to head, 

Was naif of yellow and half of red ; 

And he himself was tall and thin. 

With sharn blue eyes, each like a pin, 60 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on cnin. 

But lips where smiles went out and in ; 

There was no guessing his kith and kin : 
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And nobody could enough admire 65 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one : " It's as if my great-grandsire, 

" Starting up at the trump of Doom*s tone, 

'' Had walked this way from his painted tombstone ! ^ 

He advanced to the council table : 70 

And, " Please your honours," said he, " I'm able, 

'* By means of a secret charm, to draw 

** All creatures living beneath the sun, 

" That creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 

*' After me so as you never saw ! 76 

** And I chiefly use my charm 

" On creatures that do people harm, — 

" The mole, the toad, the newt, tlie viper : 

" And people call me the Pied Piper." 

(And here they noticed round his neck 80 

A scarf of red and yellow stripe. 

To match his coat of the self-same cheque ; 

And at the scarfs end hung a pipe ; 

And his finders, they noticed, were ever straying 

As if impatient to be playing 85 

Upon his pipe, as low it dangled 

Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

" Yet," said he, " poor piper as I am, 

'' In Tartary I freed the Oham, 

" Last June, from his huge swarm of gnats ; 90 

" 1 eased in Asia the Nizam 

" Of a monstrous brood of vampyre bats : 

" And as for what your brain bewilders, 

" If I can rid your town of rats 

" Will you give me a thousand guilders P " 95 

" One ! fifty thousand I " was the exclamation 

Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

Into the street the Piper stept. 

Smiling first a little smile. 
As if he knew what magic slept 100 

In his quiet pipe the while ; 
Then, like a musical adept. 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled. 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled ; 10^ 
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And ere tbiee ahiiU notes the pipe had uttered. 
Yon heard as if an anny mnttmd ; 
And the mattering grew to a grombling ; 
And the grombliiig grew to a mighty rambling ; 
And oat of the houses the rats came tumbling ; 110 
Grieat rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats. 
Grave old plodders, gay young finskers. 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins. 
Cocking tails, and pricking whiskers, 115 

Families by tens and dozens ; 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped, advancing. 
And step for step they followed dancing, 120 

Until they came to the River Weser, 
Wherein all plunged and perished I 
— Save one, who, stout as Julius Caesar, 
Swam across and lived to carry 

(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 125 

To Rat-land home his commentary : 
Which was, " At the first shrill note of the pipe 
** 1 heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 
** And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 
" Into a cider-press's gripe : 180 

" And a moving away or pickle-tub boards, 
" And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 
" And a drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks, 
" And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks ; 
'^ And it seemed as if a voice 135 

" (Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
" Is breathed) called out, * Oh, rats, rejoice ! 
" ' The world is grown to one vast drysaltery I 
" ' So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
" ' Breakfast, dinner, supper, luncneon 1 ' 140 

"And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 
" All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
" Glorious, scarce an inch oefore me, 
" Just as methought it said, ' Come, bore me ! * 
" — I found the Weser rolling o'er me." 145 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 
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^'Gk)." cried the Mayor, ''and get long poleB, 

" Poke out the nested and block up the holes t 

" Consult with carpenters and builders, 150 

" And leave in our town not even a trace 

" Of the rats ! " When suddenly, up the face 

Of the Piper perked in the market-place, 

With a, " First, if you please, my thousand guilders ! " 

A thousand guilders ! The Mayor looked blue ; 105 

So did the Corporation, too. 

For council dinners made rare havoc 

With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Ilock ; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar's biggest butt with Rhenish. 160 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow, 

With a gipsy coat of red and yellow ! 

" Beside," quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 

" Our business was done at the river's brink ; 

" We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 165 

" And what's dead can't come to life, I think. 

" So Mend, we're not the folks to shrink 

" From the duty of giving you something for drink, 

" And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 

" But, as for the guilders, what we spoke 170 

" Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 

** Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 

" A thousand guilders 1 come, take fifty 1 " 




175 
promised to visit by dinner-time 
'' Bagdat, and accept the prime 
" Of the Head-Cook's pottage, all he's rich in, 
'* For having left, in the caJiph's kitchen, 
" Of a nest of scorpions no survivor. 1 80 

" With him I proved no bargain-driver ; 
" With you, don't think I'll bate a stiver ! 
" And folks who put me in a passion 
" May find me pipe after another fashion." 

" How ! " cried the Mayor, " d'ye think 111 brook 185 

" Being worse treated tnan a cook ? 

"Insulted by a lazy ribald 

" With idle pipe and vesture piebald 1 
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** lift oftrer can croes that'nugiitT top ! 

'* Uf/i ff/TCfid to let the pipii^ drop, 

ivk"^ ^^ *^^ *^ ^"^ chfldren rtap ! " 225 

n bftn, 1o, M they reached the moimtaiii's aide, 

A wr/ndrrnis portal opened wide, 

A« jf ft car^m wa^i gnddenly hollowed ; 

And tb© Hpw adranced, and the children followecl, 
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And when all were in to tlie very last, 2.')0 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

Did I say, all P No! One was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way ; 

And in after years, if you would blame 

^8 sadness, ne was used to say, — 235 

** It's dull in our town since my playmates loft ! 

** I can't forget that Vm bereft 

** Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

" Which the Piper also promised me : 

" For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 240 

" Joining the town and just at hand, 

" Where waters gushed and fruit trees grew, 

** And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

" And eyerything was strange and new ; 

" The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 246 

" And their dogs outran our fallow-deer, 

" And honey-Dees had lost their stings, 

" And horses were bom with eagles' wings : 

" And just as I became assured 

" My lame foot would be speedily cured, 250 

" The music stopped, and 1 stood still, 

" And found myself outside the hill, 

" Left alone a^inst my will, 

" To go now limping as before, 

" And never hear of that country more ! " 256 

Alas, alas for Hamelin ! 
There came into many a burgher's pate 
A text which says that Heaven's gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 

As the needle's eye takes a camel in ! 200 

The Mayor sent East, West, North, and South, 
To offer the Piper, by word of mouth. 

Wherever it was man's lot to find him. 
Silver and gold to his heart's content. 
If he'd only return the way he went, 205 

And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw 'twas a lost endeavour, 
And Piper and dancers were gone for ever, 
They made a decree that lawyers never 

Should think their records dated duly 

A 9 
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If, after the day of the month and the year^ 
These words did not as well appear : 
" And so long after what happened here 

" On the twenty-second of July, 
" Thirteen hundred and seventy-six : ** 276 

And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children's last retreat, 
They called it, the Pied Piper's Street — 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labour. 280 

Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 

To shock with mirth a street so solemn ; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 

They wrote the story on a column. 
And on the great church-window painted 285 

The same, to make the world acquaiated 
How their children were stolen away ; 
And there it stands to this very day. 
And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there's a tribe 290 

Of alien people that ascribe 
The outlandish ways and dress. 
On which their neighbours lay such stress, 
To their fathers and mothers baving risen 
Out of some subterraneous prison 296 

Into which they were trepanned. 
Long ago in a mighty band, 
Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land. 
But how or why, they don't understand. 

So, Willy, let you and me be wipers 300 

Of scores out with all men, — especially pipers ! 
And whether they pipe us free from rats or from mice. 
If we've promised them aught, let us keep our promise I 
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CHARLES WOLFE: 1791-182:3. 

THE BURUL OF SIB JOHS MOORE. 

^oi: a dram was heard, not a funeral aote, 
^ As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 
^ot a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly, at dead of mght, 5 

The sods with our bayonets turning, 
-^y the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 

And the lantern dimlj burning. 

^0 useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him, 10 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 

With Ms martial cloak around him ! 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 15 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, * 
How the foe and the stranger would tread o'er lus head, 

And we isx away on the biUow ! 20 

Lightly theyll talk of the spirit that's gone, 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little hell reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 25 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
Of the enemy sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 30 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 

But we left him alone with his glory. 

A II 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING: 

1800-1861. 

THE ROMAyCE OF THE SWjy*S SEST. 

** So the dreams depart, 
So the fading phantoms flee, 
And the sharp reality 
Now most act its part,** 

Wbstwood*8 Beads from a Rosary. 

LuTLE Ellie sits alone 
'Mid the 1)eeche8 of a meadow^ 

By a stream-side, on the graas : 

Ajid the trees are showenng down 
Doubles of th^ leaves in shadow^ 5 

On her shining hair and face. 

She has thrown her bonnet Inr ; 
AiA her feet she has been dipping 

In the shallow water's flow ; — 

Now she holds them nakedly 10 

In her hands^ all sleek and dripping. 

While she rocketh to and fro. 

Little Ellie sits alone, — 
And the smile she softly useth 

Rlls the silence like a speech, 15 

While she thinks what shall be done — , 
And the sweetest pleasure chooseth 

For her future, within reach ! 

Little Ellie in her smile 
Chooseth ..." I will have a lover, 20 

Hiding on a steed of steeds ! 

He shall love me without guile ; 
And to him I will discover 

That swan's nest among the reeds. 

" And the steed shall be red-roan, 26 

And the lover shall be noble, 

With an eye that takes the breath, — 

And the lute he plays upon 
Shall strike ladies into trouble. 

As bis sword stiikes men to death. 30 
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" And the steed, it shall be shod 
All in sHyer, housed in azure, 

And the mane shall swim the wind ; 

And the hoofs, along the sod, 
Shall flash onward in a pleasure, 35 

Till the shepherds look behind. 

" But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in, 

When he gazes in my face I 

He will say, * Love, thine eyes 40 

Build the shrine my soul abides in, 

And I kneel here for thy grace ! ' 

" Then, ay, then — he shall kneel low — 
With the red-roan steed anear him. 

Which shall seem to understand — 45 

Till I answer, ' Rise, and go ! 
For the world must love and fear him 

Whom I gift with heart and hand.' 

" Then he will arise so pale, 
I shall feel my own lips tremble 50 

With a j/es I must not say — 

Nathless, maiden brave, * Farewell,' 
I will utter and dissemble — 

' Light to-morrow with to-day.' 

" Then he will ride through the hills, 65 

To the wide world past the river. 

There to put away all wrong I 

To make straight distorted wills, — 
And to empty the broad quiver 

Which tne wicked bear along. 60 

" Three times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream and climb the mountain. 

And kneel down beside my feet — 

* Lo I my master sends this gage. 
Lady, for thy pity's counting I 65 

What wilt thou exchange for it ? ' 

" And the first time I will send 
A white rosebud for a guerdon, — 
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And the second dme a glove ! 
But the third time — I may bend 70 

From my pride, and answer, ' Pardon — 
If he comes to take my love/ 

" Then the young fooi>-page will run — 
Then my lover will ride faster, 

Till he kneeleth at my knee ! 75 

* I am a duke's eldest son ! 
Thousand serfs do call me master, 

But, O Love, I love but thee ! ' 

" He will kiss me on the mouth 
Then, and lead me, as a lover, 80 

Through the crowd that praise his deeds ! 

And, when soul-tied by one troth, 
Unto him I will discover 

That swan's nest among the reeds." 

Little Ellie, with her smile 86 

Not yet ended, rose up gaily, — 

Tied the bonnet, donn'd the shoe. 

And went homeward, round a mile, 
Just to see, as she did daily. 

What more eggs were with the two, 90 

Pushing through the elm-tree copse. 
Winding by the stream light-hearted. 

Where the osier pathway leads — 

Past the boughs she stoops and stops ! 
Lo ! the wild swan had deserted — 95 

And a rat had gnaw'd the reeds. 

Ellie went home, sad and slow ! 
If she found the lover ever. 

With his red-roan steed of steeds, 

Sooth, I know not ; but I know 100 

She could show him never, never, 

That swan's nest among the reeds. 
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OLD BALLAD. 

CHEVY CHASE, 

God prosper long our noble king, 

Our lives and safeties all ! 
A woeful hunting once there did 

In Chevy Chase befall. 

To drive the deer with hound and horn 5 

Earl Percy took the way ; 
The child may rue that is unborn 

The hunting of that day. 

The stout Earl of Northumberland 

A vow to God did make, 10 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three summer days to take ; 

The chiefest harts in Chevy Chase 

To kill and bear away. 
These tidings to Earl Douglas came, 15 

In Scotland, where he lay ; 

Who sent Earl Percy present word 

He would prevent his sport : 
The English earl, not feanng that, 

Did to the woods resort, 20 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 

All chosen men of might. 
Who knew full well in time of need 

To aim their shafts aright* 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran, 25 

To chase the fallow deer ; 
On Monday they began to himt. 

Ere dayught did appear ; 

And long before high noon they had 

A hundred fat bucks slain ; 30 

Then, having dined, the drovers went 
To rouse the deer again, 
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The hounds ran swiftly through the woods 

The nimble deer to take, 
That with their cries the hills and dales 35 

An echo shrill did make. 

Lord Percy to the quarry went 

To view the tender deer ; 
Quoth he, " Earl Douglas promised onoe 

This day to meet me here ; 40 

** But if I thought he would not come, 

No longer would I stay." 
With that a brave young gentleman 

Thus to the earl did say: 

'' ho ! yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 45 

His men in armour bright ; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 

All marching in our sight. 

" All men of pleasant Tividale, 

Fast by the river Tweed." 60 

" cease your sports ! " Earl Percy said, 

" And take your bows with speed. 

" And now with me, my countrymen, 

Your courage forth advance ! 
For there was never champion yet, 55 

In Scotland or in France, 

" That ever did on horseback come. 

But, if my hap it were, 
I durst encounter man for man, 

With him to break a spear.** 60 

Earl Douglas, on his milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron bold. 
Rode foremost of his company. 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

" Show me," said he, " whose men you be, 66 

That hunt so boldly here, 
That, without my consent, do chase 

And Mil ray fallow deer.** 
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The first man that did answer make 
Was noble Percy, he ; 70 

Who said, ** We list not to declare, 
Nor show whose men we be. 

" Yet we will spend our dearest blood, 

Thy chiefest harts to slay." 
Then Douglas swore a solemn oath, 75 

And thus in rage did say : 

" Ere thus I will outbraved be. 

One of us two shall die ! 
I know thee well ! — an earl thou art ; 

Lord Percy, so am I. 80 

" But, trust me, Percy, pity it were. 

And great offence to Kill 
Any of these our guiltless men. 

For they have done no ill. 

" Let thou and I the battle try, 86 

And set our men aside." 
" Accursed be he," Earl Percy said, 

" By whom this is denied." 

Then stept a gallant aqujiQ forth, — 
Witherington was his name, — 90 

Who said, " I would not have it told 
To Henry our king for shame, 

" That e*er my captain fought on foot, 

" And I stood looking on : 
Ye be two earls," quoth Witherington, 95 

" And I a squire alone. 

" I'll do the best that do I may, 

While I have power to stand ! ' 
While I have power to wield my sword, 

I'll fight with heart and hand ! " 100 

Our English archers bent their bows, — 

Their hearts were good and true ; 
At the first flight of arrows sent, 

Full fourscore Scots they slew. 

A 13 
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Yet bides Earl Douglas on the lient 

A captain good enow, — 
And that was seen in very sooth^ 

For he wrought them grief and woe. 

The Douglas parted his host in three. 
Like a great chief of pride. 

With spears made out of goodly tree 
They came in on every side, 

And through our English archery 
Gave many a wound fiill wide ; 

3Iany a doughty man they slew. 
But it gained them little pride. 

The English let their bows then be, 
And drew their brands so bright, — 

It was a heavy sight to see, 
Bright swords on basnets light. 

They clos'd full fast on every side, 
ISo slackness there was found ; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

In sooth, it was a grief to see, 
How each man chose his spear, 

And how the blood out of their breasts 
Did gush like water clear I 

At last these two stout earls did meet, 
Like captains of great might ; 

Like lions wode they laid on load. 
They made a cruel %ht. 

They fought until they both did sweat, 
With swords of tempered steel ; 

Till blood adown their cheeks like rain, 
They trickling down did feel. 

'* yield thee, Percy ! " Douprlas said ; 
** And in faith I will thee bring 
Whore thou phalt high advanced be, 
Bv James our Scottish king. 
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"Thy raiffloin I irffl hetkj give. 
And this report of taee: 
Thou art the most eofOBgeoai Ufkt 
That eyar I did 
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" Thy pxofe I do tcorn ; 

I will not yield to any Scot 

That ever yet waa tofn." 

With that there came ao mtKm kaa 

Out of an E^lish bow, lUf 

Which struck £arl Doa^ on tfer Ir«k 

A deep and deadly Uow; 

Who neyer said mofe word§ than tlKiMr: 

" Fight on, my merry men all : 
For why, my life is at'an end : 1^ 

Lord Percy sees my UXL" 

Then leayiDg life. Earl Percy trx4c 

The dead man by the hand. 
And said, '' Earl Dongas, for thy aJbe 

Would I had lost my land ! W) 

^^ Alas, my yeiy heart doth Uecd 

With sorrow for thy aalK; ; 
For sure a more redoubted kni^t 

Mischance could neyer take."* 

A knight among the Scots thf^re wai \i7^f 

Wluch saw Earl Douglas di^. 
Who straight in heart did yow re*/*fji;f'? 

Upon the Lord Percy ; 

Sir Hugh Montgomery was he calkrd, 
Who, with a spear moKt brii^ht, 170 

Well mounted on a gallant st^, 
Kan fiercely through the fight ; 

And pass'd the Englii^h archers all, 

Without all dread or fear ; 
And through Earl Percj'^s >>ody th^ri 

He thrust his hateful sjiear ; 

A 15 
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With such a vehement force and might 

His body he did gore, 
The stafi' ran through the other side 

A good clothyard and more. 

Thus did both these nobles die, 
Whose courage none could stain. 

An English archer then perceiyed 
The noble Earl was slain. 

He had a good bow in his hand, 

Made of a trusty tree j 
An arrow of a clothyard long 

To the hard head drew he. 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 

So right the shaft he set, 
The grey goose-wing that was thereon 

In his hearths blood was wet. 

This fight from break of day did last 

Till setting of the sun ; 
For when they rang the evening-beU 

The battle scarce was done. 

With stout Earl Percy there was slain 

Sir John of Egerton, 
Sir Robert RatcHfFe and Sir John, 

Sir James that bold Baron. 

And with Sir George and stout Sir James, 

Both knights of good account. 
Good Sir Balph Raby there was slain. 

Whose prowess did surmount. 

For Witherington needs must I wail, 

As one in doleful dumps ; 
For when his legs were smitten ofi", 

He fought upon his stumps. 

And with Earl Douglas there was slain 

Sir Hugh Montgomery, ; 

Sir Oharles Murray, that from the field 
One foot would never flee. 
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Sir Oharlee Murray oi Katcliffe too, — 

His eister^s son was he ; — 
Sir DaTid Lamb, so well esteem'd, 215 

But saved lie could not be. 

And the Lord Maxwell in like case 

With Douglas he did die ; 
Of twenty hundred Scottish spears 

Scarce fifty-five did fly. 220 

Of fifteen hundred Englishmen 

Went home but fifty-three ; 
The rest in Chevy Ohase were slain. 

Under the greenwood-tree. 

Next day did many widows come 225 

Their husbands to bewail ; 
They washed their wounds in brinish tears, 

But all would not prevail. 

Their bodies bathed in pui-ple blood, 
They bore with them away ; 230 

They kissed them dead a thousand times 
Ere they were clad in clay. 

The news was brought to Edinburgh, 

Where Scotland's king did reign, 
That brave Earl Douglas suddeiJy 236 

Was with an arrow slain. 

" O heavy news I " King James *gan say ; 

" Scotland may witness be 
I have not any captain more 

Of such account as he ! " 240 

Like tidings to King Henry came. 

Within as short a space, 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slain in Ohevy Chase. 

" Now God be with him," said our King, 245 

" Sith it will no better be ; 
I trust I have within my realm 

Five hundred as good as he ! 
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*' Yet shall not Scots nor Scotland say 
But I will vengeance take, 250 

And be revenged on them all 
For brave Earl Percy's sake." 

This vow the King did well perform 

After on Ilumbledown ; 
In one day fifty knights were slain^ 255 

With lords of great renown. 

And of the rest of small account 

Did many hundreds die : 
Thus endeth the hunting in Chevy Chase 

Made by the Earl Percy. 290 

God save our King, and bless this land 

With plenty, joy, and peace ; 
And grant henceforth that foul debate 

'Twixt noble men may cease ! 



ALFRED TENNYSON: 1809- 

DORA, 

With farmer Allan at the farm abode 
William and Dora. William was his son, 
And she his niece. He often look'd at them. 
And often thought, " I'll make them man and wife.*' 
Now Dora felt her uncle's will in all, 6 

And yearn'd towards William ; but the youth, because 
He had been always with her in the house. 
Thought not of Dora. 

Then there came a day 
When Allan call'd his son, and said : " My son, 
I married late *, but I would wish to see 10 

My grandchild on my knees before I die : 
And I have set my heart upon a match. 
Now therefore look to Dora ; she is well 
To look to ; thiifty too beyond her age. 
She is my brother's daughter : he and I 15 

Had once hard words, and parted, and he died 
In foreign lands ; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora : take her for your wife ; 
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For I have wish'd this marriage^ night and day, 

For many years." But William answered short : 20 

" I cannot marry Dora : ^yj^y lif'Bj 

I will not marry Dora/ Then the old man 

Was wroth^ ana doubled up his hands, and said : 

" You will not, boy ! you oare to answer thus ! 

But in my time a Lather's word was law, 25 

And so it shall be now for me. Look to it ; 

Consider, William : take a month to think. 

And let me have an answer to my wish ; 

Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack, 

And never more darken my doors again." 30 

But William answered madly : bit his lips, 

And broke away. The more he looked at her 

The less he liked her *, and his ways were harsh ; 

But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 

The month was out he left his father's house, 35 

And hired himself to work within the fields ; 

And half in love, half snite^ he woo'd and wed 

A labourer's daughter, Mary Morrison. 

Then, when the bells were ringing, Allan call'd 
His niece and said : " Mj girl, I love you well ; 40 
But if you speak with hun that was my son, 
Or 'change a word with her he calls his wife. 
My home is none of yours. My will is law." 
And Dora promised, being meeK. She thought, 
" It cannot be : my imcle's mind will change I " 45 

And days went on, and there was bom a boy 
To William ; then distresses came on him *, 
And day by day he pass'd his lather's gate, 
Heart-broken, and his father help'd him not. 
But Dora stored what little she could save, 50 

And sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent it ; till at last a fever seized 
On William, and in harvest-time he died. 

Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
And look'd with tears upon her boy, and thought 55 
Hard things of Dora. Dora came and said : 

" I have obeyed my imcle until now. 
And I have sinn'd, for it was all thro' me 

M 
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This evil came on William at the first. 

Bat, MaiT, for the sake of him that*8 gone, ^ 

And for your sake, tbe woman that he chose, 

And for this orphan, I am come to joa : 

Yon know there has not been for these fiye yeais 

So full a harvest : let me take the boj, 

And I will set him in my ancle's eye 

Among the wheat ; that when his heart is glad 

Of the fall harvest, he may see the hoy, 

And bless him for the sake of him that*s gone.** 

And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies grew. 
Far off the &rmer came into the field 
And spied her not ; for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora waited with the child ; 
And Dora would have risen and gone to him. 
But her heart &ird her : and the reapers reaped. 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

But when the morrow came, she rose and tof>k 
The child once more, and sat upon the mound ; 
And made a little wreath of all the flowers 
That grew about, and tied it round his hat. 
To make him pleasing in her uncle s eye. 
Then when the farmer pass'd into the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work. 
And came and said : " WTiere were vou yesterday ? 
AVhose child is that ? What are you doing here ? ' 
So Dora cast her eyes upon the ground. 
And answer'd softly, " This is William's child ! " 
" And did I not/' said Allan, ^; did I not 
Forbid you, Dora 't " Dora said again : 
" Do with me as you will, but take the child, 
And bless him for the sake of him that's gone ! " 
And Allan said, " I see it is a tiick 
Got up betwixt you and the woman there. 
I must be taught my duty, and by you ! 
You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it. Well— for I will take the boy ; 
But go you hence and never see me more." 

So, saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
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And straggled liard. The wreath of flowers fell lOO 

At Dora's feet. She boVd upon her hands, 

And the boy's cry came to her from the field, 

More and more distant. She bow'd down her head, 

Remembering the day when first she came, 

And iJl the things that had been. She bow*d down 105 

And wept in secret ; and the reapers reap*d, 

And the smi fell, and all the land was dark. 

Then Dora went to Mary's house, and stood 
Upon the threshold. Mary saw the boy 
Was not with Dora. She broke out in pnuse 110 

To God, that help'd her in her widowhood. 
And Dora said, " My uncle took the boy ; 
But, Mary, let me live and work with you : 
He says 'uiat he will never see me more." 
Then answered Mary, " This shall never be, 116 

That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself : 
And, now I think, he shall not have the boy. 
For he will teach him liardness, and to slight 
His mother ; therefore thou and I will g:o. 
And I will have my boy, and bring him home ; 120 
And I will beg of him to take thee back : 
But if he will not take thee back again. 
Then thou and I will live within one house. 
And work for William's child, until he grows 
Of age to help us." 

So the women kiss'd 125 

Each other, and set out, and reach'd the farm. 
The door was off the latch : they peep'd, and saw 
The boy set up betwixt his grandsire's knees, 
Who turust him in the hollows of his arm, 
And clapt him on the hands and ou the cheeks, L'^O 
Like one that loved him : and the lad strotch'd out 
And babbled for the golden seal, that hung 
From AJlan's watch, and sparkled by the tiro. 
Then they came in : but when the boy beheld 
His mother, he cried out to come to her ; 135 

And Allan set him down, and Mary said : 

*' father I — if you let me call vou so — 
I never came a-begging for myself 
Or William, or this child ; but now I come 
For Dora : take her back j she loves you well. 14C 
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soTf when William died, he died at peace 
With all men ; for I ask'd him^ and he said, 
He could not ever rae his marrying me— 

1 had been a patient wife : but, sir, he said 
That he was wrong to cross his father thus : 

' God bless him ! ^ he said, ' and may he never kno^ 
The troubles 1 have gone thro' I ' l*hen he tum'd 
His £Ekce and pass'd — unhappy that I am ! 
But now, sir, let me have my boy, for you 
Will make lum hard, and he will learn to slight 
His father's memory ; and take Dora back, 
And let all this be as it was before." 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
By jVIary. There was silence in the room ; 
And all at once the old man burst in sobs : — 

" I have been to blame — to blame. I have kill'd 
son. 
I have kill'd him — ^but I loved him — ^my dew son. 
May God for^ve me ! — ^I have been to blame. 
Kiss me, my children." 

Then they clung about 
The old man's neck, and kiss'd him many times. 
And all the man was broken with remorse ; 
And all his love came back a hundredfold ; 
And for three hours he sobVd o'er William's child 
Thinking of William. 

So those four abode 
Within one house together ; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 
But Dora lived unmarried till her death. 



ROBERT SOUTHEY : 1774-1843. 

THE INCHOATE ROCK. 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was as still as she could be ; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 
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Without either sign or sound of their shock, 5 

The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell. 
They did not moye the Inchcape BelL 

The Abhot of Aberbrothok 

Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 10 

On a Duoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And oyer the waves its warning rung. 

When the rock was hid by the surge's swell. 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 15 

And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay. 

All thin^ were joyful on that £iy ; 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled round, 

And there was joyance in their sound. 20 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 
And he flxed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of Spring ; 25 

It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 

His heart was mirthful to excess, 

But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float ; 

Quoth he, ^' My men, put out the boat, 30 

And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And 111 plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row. 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 36 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 

Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound. 

The bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, " The next who comes to the Rock 

Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 
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Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away, 
He scoured the seas for many a day ; 
And now, grown rich with plundered store. 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze o'erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand, 
So dark it is they see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

" Canst hear," said one, " the breakers' roar ? 
For methinks we should be near the shore." 
" Now where we are I cannot tell, 
But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell." 

They hear no soimd, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock — 
" horror ! it is the Inchcape Rock I " 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair. 
He cursed himself in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side. 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

But even in his dying fear 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 
A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell 
The fiends below were ringing his knell. 



JOHN KEATS: 1795-1821. 

LA BELLE DAME SAN8 MERCL 



A BALLAD. 



WHAT can ail thee, knight-at-arms. 
Alone and palely loitering ? 

The sedge has wither'd from the lake. 
And no birds sing. 
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what can afl Uiee, knglit^i-anM, S 
So haggard and so woe-tngoae ? 

The saumel's granary m foil. 
And the harreatfs done. 

1 see a lily on thy hrow 

With anguish mcnst and feTer dew, 10 

And on thy cheeks a fading nae 
Fast wiUiereth too. 

I met a lady in the meads. 

Full beautiful — a faery's child : 
Hftr hair was long, her foot was fight, 1^ 

And her eyes were wild. 

I made a garland for her bead. 
And bracelets too, and fragnnt taat ; 

She looked at me as she did krre. 
And made sweet moan. 20 

I set her on my pacing steed. 
And nothing else saw aU day kw. 

For sidelong would she beod, and sing 
A faery's song. 

She found me roots of relish sweet, 2^ 

And honey wild, and manna dew. 
And sure in language strange she mad — 

" I love thee true.*^ 

She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she wept, and t^i'd faD sc«e, Zf) 
And there I shut her wild wiM eyes 

With kisses four. 

And there she lulled me asleep, 
And there I dream'd — ah ! woe betide, 

The latest dream I ever dream'd ^55 

On the cold hill's side. 

I saw pale kings and princes too. 
Pale warriors ; deatn-pale were they all ; 

They cried, " La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall ! " 
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I saw their starved lips in the gloam, 
With horrid warning gaped wide^ 

And I awoke and found me here^ 
On the cold hill's side. 

And this is why I sojourn here, 45 

Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is withered from the lake. 

And no birds sing. 



NOTICES AND NOTES TO PAET H. 



ROBERT BROWlflNG. 

KoBEHT BBowKma was bom in London, in the year 1812, and 
was educated under the auspices of the London University. 
His first acknowledged work, ParacehuStVraa published in 1836, 
and gained some praises, but few readers. Pijppa Passes^ a 
gracefol but somewhat fantastic dramatic poem, found more 
favour. It was not, however, till the publication of Men and 
Women, in 1866, and of Draww^w? Lyrics d^n^ Dramatic Romances 
a little later, that any large number of people realised that a 
great and powerful poet had arisen amongst us. He has none 
of the light graces and pretty tricks of expression, or the 
simple plaintive thoughts, that make a poet widely popular. In- 
deed, his language is often harsh and unmelodious, and some- 
times his thought is very hard to follow. But it is always power- 
ful and lofty thought, always his own thought, not borrowed 
from any one else ; while every here and there we come upon 
passages of rare melody and wonderful beauty of words. His 
insight into the heart, his lofby-mindedness, his power of making 
a character unfold itself in its own words, are unsurpassed bj 
any living poet, and indeed but by few of any time. He is un- 
deniably our best dramatist since the days of Elizabeth ; though 
two of his dramas, Stratford and The Blot on the Scutcheon, 
proved unsuccessful when they were brought out at Drury Lane 
— the former in 1837 and the latter in 1843. 

THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN, 

The story of The Pied Piper of Hamelin as told by Mr. 
Browning so closely follows the original account that there is 
but little left to tell, except whoro the story comes from. It 
will be found in Thorpe's Northern Mythology, iii. 119, and in 
Grimm's Deutsche Sagen (Berlin^ 1866), i. 245, in which a list is 
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given of authorities who speak of the event as an historical 
fact — so credulous were the good folk in days gone by; but 
had they not the inscriptions on the Town Hall, and the new gate, 
and the two old moss-grown crosses on the Koppenberg, which 
of course spoke the truth ? In his Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages, Mr. Baring Gould has collected a large number of very 
similar legends, telling of the power of music over men and 
animals and all things : how a roan with a violin came to 
Brandenburg, and drew all the children after him into the 
Marienberg; how another, after having been served in the same 
way as our Pied Piper, piped all the children of Worms into 
the Tannenberg ; and so on. Even in Abyssinia the story is told 
of the daemons Hadjiuji, Madjuji. And we all remember the 
lad in Grimm's Household Stories who has a wonderful fiddle 
that forces everyone to dance as long as he plays it — a story 
very like that published in England hundreds of years ago by 
Wynkyn de Worde, under the name of A merrie Geste of the 
Frere and the Boye, in which the lad receives a pipe of marvel- 
lous power — 

" All that may the pype here 

Shall not themselfe store. 

But laugh and lepe about." 

The humour and the vigour of Mr. Browning's version of the 
tale must be manifest to every one. The quick flow of th€ 
words, the cleverness of the rhymes, the skilful management ol 
the metre, and the wonderful power in the epithets throughout, 
make it a masterpiece of its kind. However slight and well 
known the story may be, the charm with which it is told is such 
that we are compelled to be interested and amused, even when 
we read it for the twentieth time. 

P. 11, 11. 10-20. Notice specially the humour and descriptive 
power of these lines. 

P. 11,1. 20. Sharps and flats. Terms in music. A note is 
said to be sharp when it has been raised, or made more acute, 
by a half tone ; and fiat when it has been lowered or dulled by 
a half tone. Here, of course, there is simply a reference to the 
different degrees of shrillness in the squeaks and shrieks. 

P. 12, 1. 23. Noddy = a silly fellow; probably from a simple- 
ton nodding or shaking his head in a silly way. Cf. — 

" What do you think I am ? 
Jasp. An arrant noddy T 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 
KnUjht of the Burning Pestle, ii. 1 

P. 12, 1. 32. Setid packing = send away in a hurry. Cf 
"Faith, and I'll send\Am packing " (1 Hen. IV. ii. 4) ; " I'll senc 
some packing " (Rich. III. iii. 2). 
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P. 12, L 37. Guilder. A Dutch coin, worth about 2^. id. 
It was often used for money in general. Cf. — 

" I am bound 
For Persia, and want gildtrs for my voyago." 

Comedy of Ernrrf, iv. 1. 4. 

P. 12, 1. 64. Pit-a-pat — a repeated sound oijtnt, the reject i 
tion of a slight tapping noise. Of. — 

" What's all this love they put into parts ? 
Tis but the pit-a-pat of two young hearts.** 

1)byden, Epiloyue to " Tamerlane.'' 

"Now I hear the pit-a-pat of a pretty foot through the dark 
alley." — Dbtdrn, Don Seftastian, iii. 2. 

The repetition of the word pitt is meant to imitate th<> n*- 
cnrrence of the sound. Cf. (ittte-tattle^ fiddle-faddhj &c. 

P. 12,1. 60. With sharp , . . pin = with blue eyoH, each as 
fiharp as a pin. 

r. 12, 1. 64. KHh and kin - acquaintance and relations. 
Kith => A.S. cyth : compare uncouth = unknown, stmn^c ; and 
Scotch couth, coiithy = known, familiar, pleasant. 

P. 13, 1. 66. QiMint = nice, dainty, curious, unusual, odd. 
Here the word means " odd." 

P. 13, 1. 78. Neu^t — an animal of the frog tribe, like a small 
lizard. The word is properly an eu't, or eff, but the n vri\» run 
on in pronunciation, and the words were very commonly written 
as one ; when they were divided again the division M'as made in 
the wrong place. Cf. b. nickname = an cko-nnmo; iinuiicle{m 
Sbalcspere) » an uncle ; so, on the other hand, an adder should 
be a nadder, and an apron, a napron. 

P. 1 3, L 79. "Pied — parti-coloured, variegated. Lit erally the 
word means 'tnarJced like a pie (Lat. pica = a mRQpie) with 
black and white, spotted. Pie-bald = pie-spotted. 

P. 13, 1. 82. Cheque = a pattern consisting of difforcnt- 
coloured stripes or lines, or little squares, like a chess-ho&rd. 
The gaTne of chess is a corruption of the game of checks, from 
French ichec, Old French, eschac, which itself is from Persian 
schah =3 a king. The game is of Persian origin, and " checkmate " 
is from echec et mat = scliachmat = tlie king is dead. 

P. 13, i. 87. Old-fangled. Coined by Browning from the 
common expression new-fangled = fond of new trifles, or fan- 
gles, decorated with a foolish attempt at novelty. Hence old- 
jangled = queerly old-fashioned. 

P. 13, 1. 89. Cham. The title of the sovereign prince of 
Tartary, now written *'Khan.'* 

P. 13, 1. 91. Nizam. The title of the native sovereign of 
Hyderabad in India. It is derived from Nizam-ul-Mulk, who, in 

- ^ 
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the beginning of the last centnrj, obtained possession of tiw 
Mnhammadan conquests of the Deccan (1724); His sneceflMffB 
in the sorereignt j haying assumed his name as their title of 
dignity, haye retained it to this day. 

P. 13, 1. 92. Vampyre baU — huge bats fbmid in the tropics, 
80 called &om the superstition abont tampyres. A vamjpyrt is 
supposed to be a dead man who returns in body and sonl from 
the other world, and wnnders about the earth doing mischief 
to the liying. He sucks the blood of persons asleep, and these 
persons becnme rampyres in turn. He lies as a corpse during 
the day ; but at night, especially at full moon, he wanders abont 
in the form of a dc^, bat, &c., biting sleepers on the bad[ oi 
neck. Cf. the French loup-garov, the Persian ghouly &c. 

P. 13, IL 9ft-122. Notice the moyement of the metre — slov 
at first, and quickening up to a breathless rush — and the vivid- 
ness of the description. Cf. Southey's Lodore^ Browning^s Eon 
they brought the Good News from Ghent, &c. Lines 191 -207 arc 
admirable in the same way. 

P. 14, 1. 123. Julius Casar, " The third danger was in th< 
battle by sea, that was fought by the tower of Phar [Pharos^ i 
lighthouse] : where, meaning to help his men that fought by sea 
he leapt from the pier into a boat. Then the Egyptians mad( 
towards him with their oars on every side ; but he, leaping intc 
the sea, with great hazard saved himself by swimming. It is 
said that then, holding divers books in his hand, he £d nevei 
let them go, but kept them always upon his head above water 
and swam with the other hand, notwithstanding that they sho) 
marvellously at him, and was driven sometime to duck into th« 
water; howbeit the boat was drowned presently." — Skeat'i 
North's Plutarch, " Julius Cipsar" p. 86. 

P. 14, 11. 127-145.— One of the best parts of the poem. Th( 
humour, the command of words, the power of finding rhymes 
are all at their strongest. 

P. 14, 1. 136. Psaltery. A stringed musical instrument o 
the Jews, like a small harp ; it was beaten with small sticks. 

P. 14, 1. 138. Drysaltery. A factory of dry salted meats 
pickles, drugs, &c. 

P. 14, 1. 139. Nuncheon. A mid-day meal, literally foo 
taken at noon : equivalent to our luncheon, Cf. — 

" Harvest folks (-with curds and clouted creame 
With cheese and butter, cakes and cates anon, . . . 
On sheafes of come were at their noonshun's close." 

Browne, Britannia^ s Pastorals, ii. 1. 

" When laying by their swords and truncheons, 
They took their breakfasts or their nuncheons." 

Hitdihras, i. 1. 

P, 15, 1. 153, Perked, To perk mea-xva \o Viold u^ anythio 
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i the head) with impertinent smartnens or brisknoAs. So we 
•eak of peacocks " perking their taila.** The word is rery corn- 
only used by conntry folk. To perk it = to behave impcrti- 
ently, as- in — 

" If, after all, you think it a difl|]rniro 
That Eidward's miss thnn ptrA-it if in yotir face." 

Pope, Kpih>(tue to " Jane Shore*' 

P. 15, L 155. Looked hhte — was diHconcortod. lor>ke<lnfrhnst. 
The effect of fear and astonishment is t<> stop the tiow of MotmI, 
and the £Etce then becomes of a pale bluish or lind tiiigo. The 
expression is common enough in conrorsation, espocially in Scot- 
Iwid. [What other such " slang'* expressions arc then* in this 
poem? Justify their use here.] 

P. 15, 1. 179. Caliph. A title givtn to the succosRors of 
Hnhammad the Arab Prophet and Emperor. Twelve hundnjil 
years ago the court of the Caliph of B»gdad, Huroun al Rnscliid 
(Haronn the Good, whom we all know throurcli the Anihimi 
lights), was the most splendid and learned in th<i world. Ori- 
ginally the Caliph was one vested with supri'mo spiritual and 
temporal authority; but for the last two hundred ycurs thu 
title has been swallowed up by Shah, Sultan^ Emir^ &c. 

P. 15, 1. 182. Stiver, K stiver was a Dutch coin of about the 
value of a halfpenny. Here it means simply the smallcat sum 
of money, 

P. 16, 1. 220. Koppelberq. Other versions call it Kojmenhery. 
P. 17, 1. 246. Fallow = pale reddish yellow. Fallow-deer 
are now, and have long been, the commonest doer of Europe. 

P. 17, 1. 268. A text : — " It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God '* {Matt. xix. 24). " The eye of a needle " is generally 
taken to be the name of the small side gate for foot-passengers 
in the walls of Eastern cities, through which a camel could not 
pass unless his load were removed. 

P. 18, 1. 274. According to Baring-Gould {Curious Myths^ 
p. 421) the inscription on the wall of a house in tlie town gives 
the date as "June 26, 1284.*' 

P. 1 8, 1. 278. Baring-Gould says the street was called " Bun- 
genstrasse,** because no driim (bunge) — nor indeed any other 
musical instrument — was allowed to be played in it. 

P. 18, 1. 296. Trepanned = enticed, ensnared, entrapped. Cf. 
" If these swear true, he was trepanned on shipboard. — Still- 
INGFLEET {Speech in 1692, quoted in Wedqewood). 

P. 18, 1. 800. "Willy," was " William Macready the younger," 
son of the celebrated William Charles Macready, actor, and 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre. Browning, as a writer of plays 
had had transactions with the great manager, and these foq 
last Ymea rery probably contain a sly h\t at Yum. 
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CHARLES WOLFE. 

Chablrs Wolfr, an Irish clergymAn and a poet of grnt 
promise, was bom at Dublin, in the year 1791. There is Uttb 
of public interest about his life beyond the £act that he prodveed 
the elegy The Burial of Sir John Moore, which Byion pro- 
nounced to be the finest in our language — a rank which it stiU 
holds as far as martial elegies are concerned. Wolfe was fint 
curate of Ballyclog, and then of Castle Caulfield. He died of 
consumption in 1823. There is no other instance on wcatdti 
so great a reputation having been built on so slight a poem— 
though its excellences are many and undeniably of a very high 
order. 

THE BUniAL OF SIR JOHN MOOBK 

When Lord Byron said that this elegy was the finest in oat 
language he probably used the word in the restricted sense of 
a lament for the death of some one ; and even then he must have 
forgotten for the moment Milton's beautiful Lyddas. With 
this single exception, however, we may accept Byron's opimon 
as correct at the time it was uttered. Since then it has been 
surpassed by many anot her elegy ; amongst which we may men- 
tion Shelley's Adonais and Tennyson's In Me^noriam, Still, 
Wolfe's is a very beautiful little poom, and well deserves its 
popularity. Tlie solemn, stately movement of the verse is 
admirably suited to the subject, as is the simple, straights 
forward way in which the event is described ana the sorrow 
expressed. Elaborate outbursts of lamentation are more likely 
to more us to admiration than to tears. But the plain, un- 
varnished griof of the soldier over his dead leader goes straight 
to the heart of every one of us, peasant and scholar alike. 
Notice how skilfully the contrast, between the funeral Moore 
received and the one he deserved, is used. He had deserved the 
highest military honours ; he was buried like a common soldier 
hurriedly at the dead of night. Sir William Napier, who had 
sen'ed under Sir John Moore during his campaign m Spain, thus 
writes of him in the first volume of The History of the War in 
the Peninnula : — ** Thus ended the career of Sir John Moore, a 
man whose uncommon capacity was sustained by the purest 
virtue, and governed by a disinterested patriotism more in 
keeping with the primitive than the luxurious age of a great 
nation. His tall, graceful person, his dark, searching eyes, 
strongly defined forehead, and singularly expressive mouth, in- 
dicated a noble disposition and a refinod understanding. The 
lofty sentiments of honour luibitual to his mind, were adorned 
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hy a subtle, playfol wit, which gare him in eoDYer»ation an 
ascendancy he always proserred by the decisive vigour of his 
actions. He maintained the right with u vehemcm'o ItonltTing 
on fierceness, and every important transaction in wliich he vtah 
engaged increased his reputation for talent, and confimieil liis 
character as a stem enemy to vice, a steadfast friend tu merit, 
a just and faithful servant of his country. The hunest luvcd 
him, the dishonest feared him, fur while he livt><l he di<i not 
shim, but scorned and spurned the base, and, with chiinict eristic 
propriety, they spumed at him when he was dead.*' 

Moore had first distinguished himself at Corsica in 17U4, 
and, after the Convention of Cintra, in 1808, had been appoint rtl 
commander-in-chief of the forces which were intendi^l to drive 
the French out of the Spanish Peninsula. Distrust of his own 
strength, and the failure of the reinforcements he expected 
from the Spaniards, had, it seems, detained him too long at 
Salamanca, until, finding that he was being surrcmnded by the 
enemy, he determined to abandon Portugal and retreat on 
Conmna. This he accomplished in the depth of winter, tlirou^h 
a mountainous coimtry, and harassed by a foe three times as 
poverful as himself; and crowned his exploit by the victory of 
Oomnna on January 16, 1809. 

P. 19, 1. 3. Farewell shot. It is usual at military funerals 
for the soldiers to fire a salute over the grave to complete the 
ceremony. 

P. 19, 1. 6. Darkly = in darkness, with no brilliant display 
of torches. For a similar peculiar use of an adverb see liomanvc 
of the Swan*8 Nesty 1. 10, '*Now she holds them (her feet) nakedly" 
=> in a state of nakedness ; also La Belle Dame sans Merci, 1. 2. 
Comp. " I will tell you a thing, but you shall let it darkly dwell 
with you" {AlFs WeU, iv. 3, 13). 

P. 19,1. 7. Struggling imonbcam. The moonlight came with 
difficulty through the dark clouds of mist. 

P. 19, 1. 9. Useless — because a coffin is of no real use, oven 
if it kept a body from decay, and adds no beauty to the look of 
the dead. 

P. 19, 1. 20. " And (this would be done), we being far away on 
the sea." Notice the force of the " and." Wo more commonly 
in such a case insert a *' that " after the " and." '* God shall help 
her, and that right early " {Psalm xlvi. 5) ; but cf. " You are 
abused, and by some putter-on" (Winter's Tale, ii. 1, 141). {See 
also Dorat 1. 95. 

P. 19, 1. 21. Sir William Napier tells us that Moore's last 
words were, "I hope the people of England will be satisfied! 
I hope my country -will do me justice ! " It was some time before 
it did. See the quotation above. 

P. 19, L 27. Sir W. Napier writes : " In a feW mmutes after- 
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wards he died, and his corpse, wrapped in a military doek, v» 
interred, by the officers of his staf^ in the citadel of Coroimii 
The guns of the enemy paid his foneral honours, and Soiilt((if 
French gmeral)^ with a noble feeling of respect for his Takn^ 
erected a monument to his memory on the field of battle." 

P. 19, 1. 30. Fame fresh and gory— fresh, having been jiMt 
won ; gory, i.e, bloody, as having been gained in bloodshed. 



ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

Elizabeth Babbett Bnowirma was bom in London, in the yeu 
1809, but her early years were spent mostly in the conntiy, in 
sight of the Malvern Hills. She soon showed an intense love of 
reading, and at the early age of seventeen published her first 
volume of poems. The breaking of a blood-vessel on the lungs, 
in 1836, rendered her health extremely delicate, and eventually 
drove her (after her marriage with Kobert Browning) to the 
mild climate of Italy. Before her marriage her health had much 
improved, and while with her family in London, Miss Mitfoid 
tells us, she was in the habit of reading ^* almost eveiT book 
worth reading, in almost every language, and giving herself^ 
heart and soul, to that poetry of which she seemed bom to be 
the priestess." In Italy the Brownings lived first at Pisa, and 
afterwards at Florence, where Mrs. Browning took a deep and 
eager interest in the progress and welfare of the people and the 
country, as many of her poems, especially Casa Gvidi Windows, 
emphatically prove. But she was more than a- politician and 
philanthropist. She stands alone as the only really great poetess 
our land has produced. With a warm-hearted, deep insight into 
life she combines a rare fluency and strength of words, which at 
times, indeed, jingle somewhat out of tune, but oftenest are full 
of tendercst feeling and sweetest music; while in all and through 
all throb and flash the most genuine love of nature and enthu- 
siasm in man. Her best poem is Aurora Leigh, an epic of modem 
life — a poem, that is, relating a story of modem life to show 
what that life is and should be, and the poet's thought about it. 
Aurora Leigh is full of wonderful beauty and strength of thought, 
expressed in powerful and melodious language. Mrs. Browning 
died at Florence, in the year 1861. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE SWANS NEST, 

Few can fail to feel the tender, loving humour with which 
the romantic fancies of little EUie are described in this poem, 
mkI the g^tle. humoroas sadness of the end, — the day-dream of 
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an imaginatiTe little maiden, and the tra, T'^z-^^ -J -..:h ▼.- : 
to fulfil it, the first hint that it will r.-.t ;. t-.bi*- "--^- T.\ 
thought, the music of the words, and '.1.: :-.'.. tt- -, .Kit,:. ; Y -.. 
descriptions, combine to make it il-'^ .: '.-.>% ^vr-. -.'- 
of the kind in our language. It W'^-:! i .•- t ;.. • . ■ .r. -.ij^ \ 
the account of Miiggie Tulliver, ia ::.- ir:- : . t -i - : .-« . " i . •. •. 
Eliot's ATiW on the FI»6a. 

P. 20, 1. 4. The tne^ fifK ih'.v'. ■ n.. .' * -^ . Z . ■. 
of the leaves are their <2oi<^j/^4, cr ./:. -s t.. : ■» . . ■? -■ 

the leaves and sets th»:m rrecl..-^- v:.. . -._- !.-. .•? . ?. 
moving, it seems as if the ^b^lowa w^:-: i:.^ .^ : • . . v .*• 
little £llie's head and face. 

P. 20, L 10. She hofd^ thr.a «. ^vr . _ - - .i . . ..- . -. . 

a mJced state " — a very p^culi^ar c'._t*.r i •: . : i' - . ^ t ■ - - .."" 

Sir cTb^M Moore, 1. 5. 

P. 20, 1. 14. Useth ^ call.^ :lv. li- -• ^2 •-.^•-. 

P. 20, L 15. [Give the fill tl.-,-..:.-^ .: • . • . v. 

P. 20, 1. 22. GiiHe = dcci:.. ._• :.'.;i - >•-.-.- :.-- .* 
the English word v:ile, 

P. 20,1.24. rikirswan'ba^-.-*«',i-. ▼■; .-£::,»- -.•.:*■.-...•. 
swan's nest. A skilful tou;L hrrr.-, T- rl ..b •.-. '^v*.. ? •.-.«. 
was a very important and wo:ii;r:-l :1. v;^. r .-• - •. ;i— tj i.: .-. 
in that cf.— 

"And so make life, dtt::., i-i r'*: : -i**. i.z-.^-.^ 
One grand, sweet y^i.g.'' K;>'v;iiir. .£ r-. •..:. 

P. 20, 1. 25. 7?<x?« =a hav::4? ?i -a v. '^r ..^.k : .i..:..--.'v».-. 
colour, with spots of grey u:-i vhl*.-. 

P. 20, 1. 27. Thatttj.h.^ th', hn.-.'f.h - -.i^.'. i_-i^: ,:.=. ..•.-.'.-■ 
less with sudden wonder at it. 

P. 20, 1. 28. Lute— a hir.u;:*:! '.ls\t-;j:.',:.\ of i. ..?1:.. i.kt 
a guitar. 

P. 20, 1. 29. SJu'Mhtrikt ladk>. in*-, *.t','.0.\ = ri..;. -.v :•., 
touch) drive Uidies into \jizi:iu\\i/jL jiL'I a^iw.ioL. A>; L!»s tw-^; i 
overpowers men so shall lii* la*t ov«;r|x^w«.r l&r:;- ?' htar'-fr. 

P. 21, 1. 32. Homed = CfjvenA with a r-»'i;;b fca'ldlt-.vio'.h 
(formerly of a rough woolleu maurial), *.Le Frti-yii for whlth is 

P. 21, 1. 33. Swifii the vind - float wiih a navy motion 
through the air — ^the wavy motiou it would have if floaiiiig on 
the surface of moving wat<;r. 

P. 21, 1. 35. In a pleaaure --= wiih pleasure, in a joyful 
way, as if they were delightf-d witli what tliey were doiijg. 

P. 21, 1. 41. Shrine = a lx>x; that in which sacred things 
are kept ; a holy place or cluiix;!. 

P. 21, 1. 52. Niithlc^s — not the kss, ucveithelcM. 
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j P. 21, 1. 54. Light Uhtnorrow with Uhday s make th 

I glofrions with your deeds in the present. 

P. 21,1. 66. Past the river. Notice the boundaiy oi 
• country — all beyond the river was the " wide world." 

{ P. 21, L 59. The broad quiver which the wicked bea\ 

The evil deeds of wicked people against the good are a 
I to the wonnds inflicted by arrows. Cf. '* Lo, the wick 

j their bow : they make ready their arrow upon the stri: 

\ they may priyily shoot at the upright in heart " {Paah 

; also Psalm Ixiv. 3, 4). 

*'The Deyil hath not in his quiver^s choice 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice.' 

Btbon, Don JuaUf xv. 

P. 22, L 65. F<yr thy pitt/a counting = for thee out 
to consider of value. 

P. 22, 1. 68. Guerdon = a reward. Fieneh, guerredc 
don, a prize or gift for warlike service. 
I H P. 22, 1. 82. Troth = a pledge or promise. The sai 

i H as truth. 

P. 22, 1. 83. Unto him, &c. The humour of this is t 
First, the slight value of the thing the child treasures s 
second, the thought that a man may do wondrous deed 
woman, and worship her, and find out at last that tl 
treasure she has to give him is " a swan's nest am* 
reeds." Of course too there is the obvious meaning th 
Ellie, when she became a woman, would never be able 
her lover quite so simple and childlike a little heart. 

P. 22, 1. 87. Donii'd = put on. Don = do on, i.e. 

P. 22, 1. 91. Copse = coppice, a wood of small gro 
cutting ; Old French, copeiz, wood newly cut; coupcr = 



CHEVY CHASE. 

Of all literatures the English is the richest in ballads ; 
these ballads by far the most popular is Chevy Chase. Ber 
is reported to have said "he would rather have been th( 
of it than of all his works." Sir Philip Sidney, in his Dt 
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lucking lose their honors in the atmosphere of romsnce thrira 

xoond them. . . . The general spirit of the UilU*\ i» hiv<>nc;J. 

bat the details are not authentic." Thrre arc* ivo Tfr>i.>n!> 

extant, the earlier of vhieh is (renentlly c(>nsi<!e!vd :•:• h';Te 

been composed abont the middle of the fifi^enih c«-Dt*.xn'. a:. : '..is 

eome down to ns in a Ttrir impt^rfLvt fumi. The '*.\nr aa : 

more modem version (vhich i?* thi* one eiren here i cal:.'-! havv 

been written later than the first half <>:' the seTe!;:i-»-n:h cir.t-.rv. 

and though not so Tigorou< and pioture^quf in parr« :•- :h" 

older poem, is certainly moremnsical. and mori- i*a«-f»;lly f!v>hK! ; 

but in either form the l^Uad is "full of that mnji-stio s'ni;!ii*i:y 

ve admire in the great ei»t of the ani'icnt pm-T.*-:" it i> i::ll « :* 

fire, and spirit, and manliness: ami. huwcvrr much *!* j--.? 

may dwell upon the superiority of his o\*n nation nhi- .Sl- ■• '. 

Tenion has many ingenious ohanires on this point), loth he an-i 

his hero hare a thoroughly genuine adniinition fur th- «:iiriy 

Morage of their fues. Ind«il, I do not knuw anything ::; t-pi • 

poetiy finer or more touching than £:irl Percy's 7'eautiful :iii 1 

passionate lamentation over his falli-n t-ni-my. n^r niiy^hi'.^j 

niOTe stirring and picturesque than the dfH^riptijn '*f thi- r'^h* 

lonnd the dead chieftains. 

"Such fierce collisions as here represented mu*t often have 
occurred, and from the same cause as hero ciren. It was om- •>!' 
the laws of the Marches, frequently ri-nt-weil l-flwei n thf iw.i 
nations, that neither party should hunt in the other's Umli-r-* 
vithout leave from the proprietors or their deputies. This jn r- 
mission the high-spiritctl Bonlerer was n«^t always di>«p«j>it I to 
ask< He did not care to beg for favours. He would make no 
secret of his purposed sport, so that if the Warlen of tho Maroh 
abont to be trespassed upon chose to oppjse him. he was not 
prevented from aoing so by ignorance of his intent inn. In this 
way the proclamation of a hunting expedition across the Borders 
was in reality a challenge to a contest.** — Bishop Pkbcy's Folio 
MS. ii. p. 2. 

Chevy Chase = the chase or hunting-ground upon the Cheviot 
Hills. The word chase occurs cf)mmonly enough in the names 
of places. 

P. 23, 11. 7, 8. Addison remarks: " This way of considering 
the misfortunes which this battle would bring upon i>osterity, 
not only on those who were bom immediately after the battle 
and lost their fathers in it, but on those who periphe<l in future 
battles which took their rise from this quarrel of the two carls, 
is wonderftilly beautiful." 

P. 23, L 17. Present — immediate. Cf. "a very prcaenf 
help in trouble " {Psalm xlvi. 1). 

P. 23, 11. 25, 26. " There had been an ancient custom of tbe 
Borders, when they were at quiet, for the opposite Bordf 
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eeiiil the Warden of the Middle Miixeh, to desire leave that they 
might come into the Borders of England, and kimt with their 
^rtykounds for dmr towards the end of summer." — Mtmoin 0} 
Cbm, £bW (/ MmmtmiK'^r^. 1769, p. 165. 

r, 24, 11. SS-36. Addison quotes these as lines especially 
** sounding and poeticnl.** ** In Nortliumberland, as I hear saj, be 
no forests, except Ghivet Hills ; where is much brushwood and 
some oak; ground overgrown with ling, and some with mosi. 
I have heard say that Chivot Hills stretcheth twenty miles. 
There is great plenty of red deer and roebucks.** — ^Lblaicd, 
ItiMrary^ vii. p. 66. (Leland lived in the reign of Henry VHI.J 

P. 24, 1. 87. Quarry— tk name given to the dead game; Ola 
French, currie^ eoraiUes; Italian, curata, the intestines of an 
animal, from Latin, cor^ the heart. 

P. 24, 1. 47. Notice the distinction between " Scottish 8pea^ 
men " and " English bowmen," which is kept up throughout ; the 
spear and the bow being the national weapons of the two parties 
respectively. 

P. 24, 1. 49. Tividftlo = Toviotdale, of which Scott writes :- 

** Sweet Toviot, on thy silver tide 

The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride 

Along thy wild, thy willowed shore ; 
Where'er thou wind'st, by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, nil is still, 

As if thy waves, wince Time was born. 
Since first they roll'd upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd's reed 

Nor started at the bugle-horn." 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 1. 

P. 24, 1. 60. Fast by = close beside. Cf. " a vessel (which' 
MeBfast by" {Winier^s Tale, iv. 4, 612). 

P. 26, 1. 70. Noble Pcrcy^ he. The he is emphatic, and ii 
equivalent to even he. 

P. 26, 1. 71. We list not to declare = we do not please (0: 
chose) to declare. 

P. 26, 1. 77. Out-bravkd^ out-done in bravery, set at defiance 
Cf.— 

*' Hence to yon mountain, which out-braves the sky." 

Chubchill, The Conference, 

"Yet, rather than be thus out-braved, and by 
My drudge, my foot-stool, one that sued to be so ; 
Perish both life and honour." 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Love's Progress, iv. 1. 
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P. 26, L 88. Deniid - otgeeted to. Cf.— 

'* The defendant doth that plea deny" 

Shakbpebr, Scmnet zlvi. 7. 

P. 25, 1. 97. May — ^in its literal sense of caiu Cf. — 

*'If any man Tnay (win her), yon may as soon as any." 

Merry Wiven, n, 2, 246. 

P. 26, 11. 105-120. I have modernised these rerses fW>m the 
dider poem, as they seem to me fai finer than the Hingle Terse 
iludi wi here find in the later version, and which runs nn 

Follows: 

*'To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Douglas bade on the bent ; 
Two captains moved with mickle might, 
Their spears to shivers went." 

P. 26, 1. 105. Yet hides Earl Douglas on the bent » yet Earl 
DoQglas stands his ground, does not fly. Bent is a short rough 
Snss which grows in such places, and also the space it covers. 

P. 26, 1. 120. Basnets — helmets, from old French ftasshief, 
ie diminutive of bassin, a helmet in the form of a basin, 

P. 26, 1. 131. Wbde = mad, fierce. Laidoti load « laid on 
Jea?ily. 

P. 27, 1. 154. Merry men. Addison remarks : " Merry men in 
he language of those times is no more than a cheerftd word for 
)mpanions and fellow-soldiers.** It is rather the name given 
) the vassals or free-lances of a lord. Gf. Eobin Hood's merrie 
en-y and in As You Like It the vassals who flock to the exiled 
like are called " merry men " — '* a many merry men with him " 
. 1, 121). 

P. 27, IL 156-160. Addison writes : '< Earl Percy's lamenta- 
>n over his enemy is generous, beautifal, and passionate : I must 
ly caution the reader not to let the simplicity of the style, 
iich one may well pardon in so old a poet, prejudice him 
linst the greatness of the thought. That beautiful line, 
''aking the dead man by the hand,' will put tho reader in mind 
iEneas*s behaviour towards Lausus, whom he himself had 
in as he came to the rescue of his aged father. 

* At vero ut vultum vidit morientis, et ora, 
Ora modis, Anchisiades, pallentia miris ; 
Ingemuit, miserans graviter, dextramque tetendit/ " &c. 

^neidy z. 822. 

P. 28, 11. 181-196. Addison writes: "But of all the descriptive 
rts of this song, there are none more beautiful than the foor 
lowing stanzas, which have a great force and spirit in them, 
1 are filled with very natural circumstances (events). The 
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thought in the third stanza was never touched by an; 
poet, and is such a one as would have shined in He 
Virgil." 

F. 28, 1. 1 95. The evening hell — the bell for vespers, or 
service : probably a mistake for the curfew, rung about 

P. 28, 1. 206. Butler refers to this in Hudibras, i. 3, 9 
bear, though brought to the ground by his nunierous ass 
still fights desperately : — 

" As Widdrington, in doUful dumps. 
Is said to fight upon his stumps." 

The corresponding lines in the older version are ] 
finer : — 

" For Wetharrynton my heart was woe, 
That ever he slain should be ; 
For when both his legs were hewn in two, 
He kneeled and fought on his knee." 

As one in doleful dumps =s as one (wails who is) in deep 
Cf. " Doleful dumps the mind oppress " {Romeo and Julu 
129). 

P. 29, 11. 217, &c. Addison remarks : ** One may obsei 
wise, that in the catalogue of the slain the author has f 
the example of the greatest ancient poets, not only in g 
long list of the dead, but by diversifying it with little ch 
of particular persons." The names are all noted Bordei 
but I have not been able to find out anything of special 
connected with them. 

P. 29, 1. 228. Prevail = produce an effect, be of u 
**It {philosophy) helps not, \t prevails not" (== has nc 
Romeo and Juliet^ iii. 3, 60. 

P. 29, I. 237. It is amusing to notice the different 
which the poet makes the kings receive the news. I c( 
prefer the Scottish king's grief to the English king's bn 
brag, however, is the usual thing at the end of such poe 

P. 29, 1. 246. 8ith = since. 

P. 30, 1. 260. But = that not. Cf. " Do not believe hu 
do thee mischief" {Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 1, 236) ; 
uncle must not know hut you are dead" {King John, iv. 

P. 30, 1. 254. Humbledown=^13.or[i\\diOr\, or Humblet 
Wooler, in Northumberland, where the Earl of Northum 
his son Hotspur, and the Scotch Earl of March defeate 
10,000 Scots under the Earl of Douglas, who was taken ] 
A.D. 1402. 
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ALFRED TENXYSOX. 

Alfbid Tennyson 'was bora at Somcrbr Vieua^ Lat^j 
inthe Toar 1809 ; and, after liaTiDgl««Ti «irea:<ii :▼ ij» fA.ii-*r 
proceeded in due coarse to Tzinitj Cxle««. C«s:riif». ^ 'i 
the exception of aTolomeof poeau f3ili*l«d i^ ric.xii"* c 
■with his brother Charles, irhen ther wtTt ••:/t%. iid i :rui* 
poem on Timbnctoo, composed vh.l*': t^ z::f.*Tzrhi'Skr.^ l: 
Oambridge, Mr. Tennyson did not p-nU:^ Mzy-.Tza :^ IM*.- 
i^tm P^ms ckiefy Lyriral appeared. Bzzir^jc 'JbkZ ttzt 'Jit 
steady and rapid groinrth of his fame i^ar ':« «skfi> '.ru^t. Tit 
twoTolumes in 1830 irerein part a ?\rp-^:'lisiij:':- "'c: 'i* 1:1*" 
u&portant poems they contain&i vere the i.tv coe*. 2: wii.* i: 
<H)ce apparent that the author of Mor: dAnkv. Lce'cn^ He 
Th May Queat, and The Ttro V:4a* 'vu vcerlT 1: '.xtt *, 
place in the first rank of English -pjtTjt : & Ttyvhr.YJi. yjut-i "tl; 
u»re than sustained by the tiro work* w'-.::i fjuliTsi- TV 
^VwocM and /i» Manoriam, So well ks-:-"*:! mi j^ccji.?. :^i*^5_ 
lad Mr. Tennyson become that, on the draii jf "W'-.-ri** -jr z. :^ 
1861, it seemed only natural that - lie Ifcirt! ^r**:*? frxi 'i* 
liiows of him who uttered nothing Ias> * »bocji *« yj»ai»i 'jg i. * 
head. Since then, down to the pres^z.: T«a7 (2^72f> z.iz:«t7'>i.? 
volumes, published at sh<»t interralfi. b&re eaehazted aH r»d»i<er> 
of ibglish, and have prored that the d*xp i^ierc^: wti*'i tbt 
poet takes in all the moremecis ai^i ertLii '.f bi^ tiint Li.t :^ 
•w^se abated. Besides tho« airafclj Ej^^ticowL tit rj'>>* 
heautifol and most notable of hi« p>esifi &» Tie /ffr^Z^ &/ rA( 
^>ii^, fcmnded on the legends of King Anh^irj h&d Mavdi, » 
^jrical monologue, or dnima with oae s^^aker. A& a writT of 
pme English, and of poli&hed and melodicAtt Terse. Mr. Temrrvjn 
U without a rival. The subjects of Lis yjtmE nukj nvi i* granii, 
Uid the music of his words may It rather vtiAtT and p^ire tbazi 
lofty and yigorous, but the moTemest£ and thcmghtfe of bit 
Iteration have seldom stirred a p^>et more tmlj or fouiyi fa 
BVeeter utterance. The sad unreat of hi» fellows, and their 
^pectation of greater and still greater wonders, bare found no 
^JUpler, tenderer, or nobler expression than in his rerbe : while 
"^e has CTer taught more wisely, or more dearly, the lebssou^ 
of '• self-reverence, self-knowledfre, self-control." 



LORJ. 

This is what is called an " idyll ** (literally, a tittU image), a 
little picture or description, that is, of quiet life ; a narrative of 
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the heroic and uaheroic events of eveiy d&j, the wrongs and 
goodnesses, and hopes, sometimes the tragedies, of the oommoi 
fives about us. Such is Dora, A history not of the peoplfl, 
tiie events and doings, which visibly influence the world's &te; 
but a history of small things and common folk made interestiBg 
and important to us by the human-ness that we are forced to fiad 
is in them, by the picture they give us in miniature of hunan 
life, by the tender beauty of their simplicity and unBelfeon- 
sciousness. Such events and such lives as Uiosein Dora are being 
acted and lived around us every day by men and women common- 
place and unromantic enough ; and it is one of the poet's noblest 
tasks to open our eyes and hearts to the real meaning and real 
beauty of these common things. There are no idylls in liie 
English language as nearly peifect as those of Alfred Tennyson, 
and Dora is one of his best. Even the most careless reader 
cannot fail to notice how fine a use is here made of the old- 
fashioned words, phrases, and sentences which have remained 
so familiar to us in our beautiful English Bible. 

The story is taken, with but very unimportant changes, from 
Miss Mitford's Our Village, 

F. 30, 1. 5. Felt » was sensible of, knew the power of, obeyed. 

P. 30, 1. 8. Thought not of Dora — that is, as a mfe. He looked 
upon her rather as a sister. 

F. 30, L 12. Match — marriage. A.S. maca = a companion, 
equal, husband ; Tnace = a wife. B.enee & Tnatoh = the setting 
of one thing against another as its equaL 

F. 30, 1. 13. Look to = look at, be attentive to, consider well. 
To, in the sense of a^, is a provincialism of the north of England. 

P. 31, 1. 26. Look to it » beware of the consequences. Of. 
'* Stanley, he is your wife's son ; well, look to it " {Rich. HI, iv. 
2, 90). As you Like it, iii. 1, 4, &c. 

P. 31, 1. 29. Pack = go away. See note on Pied Piper, 1. 32. 

P. 31, 1. 32. Broke away = rushed abruptly away. 

P. 32, 1. 66. [Give the full meaning of this line.] 

P. 32, 1. 74. Dare — for dared. The usual past tense in this 
sense is dt^rst. It is common enough in Elizabethan literature 
to find present-tense forms, if they end in d or t, used as past- 
tense forms ; probably because they sounded like past tenses. So 
here the sound is like that of many past tenses. Cf. hare, ware, 
sware, tare, &c. 

P. 32, 1. 76. Would have risen = desired, intended, was ready 
to have risen. Cf. "I would have thought ( = I was prepared to 
think) her spirit had been invincible" {Much Ado, ii. 3, 119), &c. 

P. 32, 1. 76. The reapers reaped, &c. Notice this exquisite 
description of the passing away of a summer^s day in the har- 
vest fields. It touches so simply and so sufficiently its main 
features — the reapers and their toil, the blazing heat of the tun, 
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and then the qtdet, cool darknesB of the night, '* fnll uf bwcot 
dioep and health, and quiet breathing." To mrjst there this day 
▼onid haye no other featnres. 

P. 32, 1. 95. And by yon. Notice the force of tho " and.** 
"Hot only mnst I be taught mj duty, but I must be taught it by 
Ton.** See note on The Burial of Sir J, Modte, 1. 20. 

P. 88, 1. 101. She houfd upon her hands, &c. Notice the suc- 
eewion of feelings in poor Dora, the repetition serving to mark 
the raoeeesion, the following of one after the other, more clearly. 
Kote the similar effect in '* At her feet he bowed, he full, he Iny 
down; at her feet he bowed, he fell: where he bowed, there he 
ftU down dead " {iJudgeg t. 27). 

P. 33, 1. 127. Off the latch = unfastened, partly open. On 
ik laieh ^ fastened by the latch, not locked, 

P. 88, 1. 188. A-hegging s on bego^ing, with motive or inten- 
tkm of bagging. Gf. "father^sgoneVt-Atm/tfi^ " (Nursery Rhyme). 
P. 84, L 148. Passed. A favourite word of Tennyson's to 
describe a quiet death. Cf. — 

" But now it is my glory to have loved 
One peerless, wiUiout stain ; so let me pass" 

Idylls of the King, " Elaine:* 

** Some low fever . . . found the girl . , . 
And crying upon the name of Leolin, 
She, and with her the race of Aylmer, past" 

Ayhner's Field, 

"Tims might he pass indeed ; yet he revives '* (Lear, iv. 6, 47) ; 
"Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably " (2 Henry VL 
Jii- 8). Notice also our term **^afl««^-bell.* 

P. 34, 1. 161. And all the 7nan was broken with remorse = and 
the hard man-nature was entirely broken with remorse. Tenny- 
son ig remarkably fond of the word " all," especially in this sense. 
Almost any poem of his will give examples. Gf. also — 

" Then ths new mother came about her heart." 

Enoch Arden. 

" Her iron will was broken in her mind." 

The Princess, 
It is hardly necessary, I hope, to point out the exquisite sim- 
plicity of the words and sentences, and the thoroughly English 
8omid of the language. There are hardly any words used by 
Tennyson which will not be found in our Bible, that book of 
beautiful English. 



ROBERT SOUTHBY. 
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BoBBBT SouTHBT was bom at Bzistol in tlie year 1774 
receiving what education there was to be got at a 
school, he was sent to Westminster, and afterwards U 
with the intention of his becoming a cleig3rman. Bef 
however, his opinions became so unsettled that he gaye u 
of taking orders, and, quitting the Uniyersitj, wand 
some time through Spain and Portugal. After residi 
short while in Ireland, he at length settled down at '. 
in Cumberland, in the year 1803, and commenced a li 
tiring hard work at literature of every description, 
history, biography, translation, essay-writing — in all 
celled ; in ^ he wrote much, yet in none do we find 
hurry or carelessness. His poetiy, though highly ap 
by the best literary men of his time, is now but little 
probably because we have ceased to care for wild talee 
tery and romance written in verse, such as ThtUaba 
Curse of Kehama ; but no one can be blind to the sm< 
the clearness, and, frequently, the real beauty of his 1 
His I4fe of Lord NeUon is one of the most perfect bi< 
we possess, both in style and composition. In 1813 
was made Poet Laureate ; and in 1835, as a still fnrtl 
of public favour, he received a pension of 300^. a ye 
1840 he continued writing much and delighting many, 
last, health and brain both gave way under the stra 
ceasing work, and for the last three years of his life 
was dark and troubled. He died in 1843. 
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THE INC HC APE ROCK, 

In this little poem we should specially notice the 
effect produced by very simple means. Though the 
told in a plain, straightforward manner, the words in 
is told bring the scene so vividly before us, that we ca 
fancy we hear the surge and swirl of the tide over th 
rock, and the cry of the sea-fowl as they wheel and flc 
it. The poet has thoroughly realised what he describ 
style is not unlike that of "Wordsworth, and, in the way 
it makes us feel the whole atmosphere of the scene, re 
also, in parts, of Coleridge's far finer and larger 
Mariner. 

The Iiichca'pe Rock lies off the coast of Forfarshire 
P. 35, 1. 8. There are many such bells still in use 
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one, for instance, on the sunken rocks at Filey Brig, in York- 
dre. 

P. 85, L 9. Jberbfothokt called also " Arbroath," is a small 
mvL on the coast. 

P. 85, 1. 20. Joyance^wck old-fashioned word for "joy," ii)- 
xxinoed for the sake of its sound. 

P. 85, 1.22. DarJfcffT* darker than other specks about it. 
?h» eomparatiye is frequently so used without the object of 
omparison being stated. So we speak of " the lower orders," 
' an inferior artide," &c 

P. 86, L 42. Soowred, Scour a to clean by rubbing ; to ro- 
laofe dirt from the surface; hence, by metaphor, to pass 
qidddy and repeatedly oyer the surface of anything, removing 
vhit eomes in the way. 

'* To forray the land, or sooure the deepe." 

Spenseb, Faerie Queene^ vi. 11. 
"The Gauls and Spaniards . . . who, ecowring all the 
Mediterranean Sea," &c. North, Plutarch, p. 207. 

P. 86, L 52. Dawn - the first appearing of light ; properly 
^^hghtofday. 

P. 36, 1. 54. Methinka tali seems to me. See note on 
^e's Dream 1. 4. 



JOHN KEATS. 

JoRH Ebats was born in London, in the year 1795. He was 
Bent to a school at Enfield, where he gained the friendship of 
Charles Cowden Clarke, the well-known Shakspere scholar, who 
w stiU living, in Italy. On leaving school he was apprenticed 
to a surgeon at Edmonton ; but he soon began to dislike his 
Pj^fession, and to take more and more delight in literature, 
•'^e Faerie Quee7ie, we are told (and wo can see), made a deep 
Md lasting impression on him. In 1815 ho came up to London 
"to walk the hospitals," and made tlie acquaintance of Leigh 
Hunt and other literary celebrities of the day. In 1817 he 
polished his first volume of poemsp These attracted but 
WUe notice; and Endymion, which came out in the following 
JfW, only met vnth vulgar abuse from the critics of the 
yuarttrlv Review and BlackwoocVs Magazine, though, with all 
•ts manifest faults, it is full of true and rich poetic power. But 
^eats was not to be silenced— happily for us — and, though 
"Umble in his estimate of his own work, he went on striving to 
produce " verses fit to live." And wonderful was the progress 
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he made. In 1820 appeared the small rcdimie entitled 
Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, and other Poems ; and a 
the " other Poems ** was the magnificent fragment Hi 
But before this year his delicate health had already giT( 
and consumption had set in. After vain endearours 1 
strength by change of climate in England, it was at 1 
ranged, in 1820, that he should winter at Naples^ He 
with his friend the painter, Severn (still living), who so t 
nursed him to the end. From Naples the two friends pn 
to Rome. But the poet's strength could hold out no long 
in February 1821, murmuring " Thank 6K)d, it has coi 
sank quietly into the arms of *' easefol Death.** He was 
in the Protestant Cemetery, where, some eighteen mcmth; 
wards, Shelley too was laid. In all, or nearly all, that 
has left, there are evident signs that he had not arrivec 
full perfection of his powers when death took him fr 
But in such poems as the odes To a Nightingale am 
Grecian Urn, and, still more, in The Eve of St. Agr, 
Hyperion, it is quite as manifest that his powers were of t 
highest (nrder ; as indeed Shelley and Byron both saw. 1 
ever had a keener, deeper sense of beauty, or richer, wi 
jqyment of beauty for beauty's sake. Every line breath 
It, every pulse throbs with it. No doubt the expression 
is often too wild and wayward and profuse ; but with 
least, it was no feigned enthusiasm ; the words come straig 
his heart, and we learn to forgive the occasional lack 
proportion, and sober judgment, and artistic skill, for t 
of the rich music and colour, and the genuine power of 
nation and expression ; while in many of the poems of 
volume, and especially in Hyperion, we can plainly see h 
the poet was gaming a truer and deeper understanding of 



LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCL 
(The Beautiful Lady without Pity.) 

Keats seems to have borrowed the name of this h 
little ballad from an pld French poem, written, earlj^ 
fifteenth century, by Alain Chartier, and translati 
English by Sir Richard Eos. The subjects of the two 
are, on the whole, very different. Keats refers to the ol 
in The Eve of St. Agnes, 1. 292. The story he uses here 
one from out of the many which, in many languages, tel 
terrible punishment which awaits all dealings with supei 
beings — or, as some would have it, of the evil effects oi 
tians intermaTrying with the wild heathen folk al)out the 
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the childieii of Iszael bdagr forUddn lo manT ii» " dftiicl!:! n 

of the land '^or, again, of xhe inrriialilf Kcruh of *.iie ji*i> ijf 

man fleshly beamj. The l««x knovn f^nitt of the jfCf b: krt . 

peifaape, those of CViwand Tit SiTrh* co- cif tL« ><trd Tas- 

hinau; vhUe ire, too, hare onr Thcines rf il-fuVi'iecr. vb. 

m carried off bj the Elfin Qiie<aL As> to E<lk'.^'i irhT ^i 

teUing the tale, no oneean £ul. I «-T:]>p.#e. to 'm- Llire :^. :*m- 

nqnuite mnsic of the vonifw and :hr ctxiiiizM- i^kill and M-If-iv- 

ititinfc vhieh he shoirs. It iras vriTTen in 1 81 S*. 

P. 86, L 1. £iu^A^«/-«rjBi«-~^r = i.iCiii}iit<d vitl. as is ihe 
coDmon ezpressiuns. ** at work." " at nipper.* &«. 

P. 36, 1. 2. Palely Mtfrimp «= lUierinfi in a tr^ii^ of palt ne» 
A peculiar use of the adrerb: \m\ cf. 7%€ Bwria* r/ M- John 
Ifflors, L 5. 

P. 37} 1. 6. 2r<?5W|i/if sharing an expressioD of l^eing vom 

V distress and vatching; properly. vilX Mrang^p, IteA-lw^kin^. 

P. 37f 1. 6. YFoe-^f^nKsgoneikr. snnk deep in voe. C£.— 

*'One cithern 
Is with treasure so full bepcreJ' 

GowEM, Com ^jEfl AmOMiU. t. 



** Snch a man. so faint, so spiritless. 
So dnll, so dead in look, so vX't'beQomf.'' 

Shaksfere. 2 Hairy IJ\ i. 1. 70. 

P. 37, 1. 9. A lily ^ A lily- whiteness, paleness. 

P. 37, 1. 10. F€Per dot = the danuny sweat which ftrver 
produces. 

P. 37, 1. 11. i?f'« = redness, the hne of health. 

P. 37, 1* 13. A/<ra^«= fields (of. mrAc/oir) s that which i> 
*ioiMt2 (A.S. fROA/. past part, of mairaii — to mow); then, the 
place where mowing is done. 

P. 37, 1. 26. yfanna dew — a reference to the substance 

collected by the Jews in the wilderness, and which seemed to 

^em to come like dew (see Exodus xvi. 13, 14 ; Ptalm Ixxriii. 

24). The ^Vrabian physician Avicennn {died 10S7 a.d.) gives the 

following description of the manna which was used at Iiis time 

tt a medicine :- *' Manna is a dew which falls on stones or bushes, 

^mes thick like honey, and can be hardeneil so as to be like 

plains of com." The manna at present used is the gum of the 

tamarisk. It drops from the thorns on the sticks and leaves 

with which the ground is covered, and must bo gathered early 

Jnthe day, or it will be melted in the sun. In the Valley of the 

Jordan, Burckhardt found it lying like dew on the leaves of tho 

^^gharrob (^Salix babi/lonica), 

r. 37, 1. 36. Latest r=\ii8t. He had not slept since. 

P. 38, 1. 41. GIca)H — put for ^/ofl7«tWi7=! twilight, A,S. 
gldmung. 
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It 18 a common poetie license to pat a prominent p 
the whole — so Ups in this line. The word is espeeiallj 
here ; for not only are gaping lips a rerj prominent ^ sy 
of horror, bnt lips and kisses had played a rery promine 
in the warrior s undoing. This variety of reference in \ 
or a phrase, is one of the best marks of a skilled use of Ian 
especially in poetry. Starved ^ shrank with the cold, or, i 
dc»d. 

P. 38, . 42. JSbrr/it^s literally, bristling; hence maki 
hair stand on end ; inspiring dread or ayersion. 
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:by h. c. bowen, m.a. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BE- 

OINNEBS. Fcp. 8to. doth limp, price Is, 

'Mr. Bowen doee much to clear away the difficnltiea which 
an often a great pnzssle to beginners, by dwelling with emphaeif 
on the rale that "the part of speech to which a word belong 
depends entirely npon what it tells ns in the sentence m 
qoeition." . . . The book is marked by great clearness of ex- 
pression and directness of aim.' — Joubmal of Educatioit. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH. Fob thb Use 

OP MoDBBir Schools. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 1«. 6d. 

' Ananged with unerring taste and judgment Tho selections 
ue made from forty-three authors, many of whom may be new 
to a yoQDg student, but all of whom will probably come to be 
f^garded as dear friends. Mr. Bowen supplies a very useful 
iiittodiiction.' — Notes Ain> Qubbibs. 



ESSENTIALS of ENGLISH GRAM- 

lilAB. Fob THE UsB OF Schools. By Professor William 
DwioHT Whitney, Author of 'Life and Growth of Lan- 
gnage,' &c Grown Svo. cloth, price Zs. 6d, 

'There are few who will not get some new and clearer ideas 
^m his book on a great and, as it will seem, increasing in- 
*«fe8t.'— Sfbctatob. 

'We can cordially recommend these ** Essentials of English 
^'lammar " to all who are interested in grammatical teaching.* 

ACADBMT. 

School history of Greece. 

By the Bev. Sir Gbobgb W. Cox, M.A., Bart. With Maps. 
Fcp. 8yo. doth, price 38. 6d, 

I'HE GREAT PERSIAN WAR. Feom 

the Histobies of Hebodotts. By the Bev. Sir Geobgs 
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doth, price 3a. 
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FIRST BOOK OF B OTANY. DraanD 

TO CCLTITATB THB OlMKKflSO FUWJUtS OW CbILDBMK, Bf 

EuiA. A. YcfCMAMB. With 300 Eogtmngi. New tm 
Cbmptr Edition, down 8Ta dadi, priee 2f. 6<2L 

'It is but nz«lj that s sdiool book ftppens irideh is at onee 
80 DOfil in plan, so saeeeaafal in azeention, and so soited to the 
ytia i want as to eoamand nnrreiBal and nnqnaliHed apptoba- 
tioo, bnt soeh has been the ease with Miss Yonmam^ ** Fint 
Book of Botany." ... It has been erexTwheie veleoBed as a 
and inrahiable eontribotion to the i mpr or en isnt cl 



TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG, 

AND FOB BBdTATION. Sfkxaixt AjULiHOSo. Fcp. 
8to. priee U. 6d, 

* This little rolnme deserres, and is likel j to obtain, a wel- 
eome in ereiy fiunilj. The sdeetions are made with jodgment, 
and a better introduction to the poetzy of Mr. Tennyson it would 
be tiifl^'Mlt: to imagine. The charm of his Tcrae may be in great 
measure eigoyed 1^ the perusal of this selection, or, better still, 
by aonmitting to memory the poems contained in it. And Mr. 
l^nnyson's poetiy is so musical in flow and distinct in utterance, 
80 rich in the combination of exquisitely arranged words, that 
the memory lays Hold of it without eSo/tC 

Pall Maix Gazktte. 

A SPECIAL EDITION FOB SCH00D5, price It, M, 

THE CHILDHOOD of RELIGIONS: 

Embbacdco a Sdcplb Acooumt of THB BntTH AND Gbowth 
OF Myths ahd Lbobxtds. Bj Edwaad Clodd, F.B.A.S. 

'The style is very charming: there is something in the 
author's enthusiasm, sometiiing in the pellucid simplicity of 
his easy prose, which beguiles the reader along.' — ^Academt. 

A SEBCIAL 8DITI0M FOB SCHOOLS, price U 

THE CHILDHOOD of the WORLD. 

A SncPLS Accouirr of Man in Eablt Tncss. Sy Edward 
Clodd, F.R.A.S. 

* This little book is intended for the ** youthful reader," whose 
interest it will excite and whose attention it will retain by the 
simplicity of its style and the legendary character of a great 
portion of its contents/ — Bbitish Quabtebly Ketiew. 
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HOW TO USE THE BOOK. 

Is 18 not the object of this little book to supply texts which 
ttj serve as lessons in Qrammar, Philology, or Antiquari- 
wmxLf or which may be made exercises for the memory. 
The poems gathered here are meant to be studied for the 
Mb of the thought and imagination they contain, and for 
tte like of the methods used to express these. The intan« 
tkm iB that the pupil shall become familiar with fine thought 
ind beautiful imagination in their many yarieties, and shaU 
km how best to give expression to such things. This has 
^ carefully kept in mind in choosing the pieces. Some 
^been chosen for their thought, some for their imagina- 
^; aU for the power and excellence of their expression. 
% enlarge and ennoble the mind there is no better means 
^ the^tudy of literature. To learn how to speak and 
'rite correctly and well, there is but one way — the study 
^ literature. To offer an opportunity for the study of 
lim^ English Literature is the object of this book. 

As the pupils, who are to study these poems, are expected 
to be not much over the age of eleven, it is manifest that 
^ Notes are of necessity very simple in character, and 
^^7 of them such as boys of fifteen or sixteen years of age 
'^ not require. It is hoped that they may serve to 
ulostrate and explain the poems, and to direct the pupil's 
^ttentbn to all the finer points. It is not intended that 
tbe Notes should be an object and end in themselves. They 
^ Have failed in their aim if they do not drive the pupU 
»^ on the text as the sole subject of his study. Granunar 
* bat slightly touched upon ; Philology is only introduced 
^ben the meaning of a word is thereby really made clearer 
f*^ SLore interesting; while Antiquarianism is never brought 
^ except where it really throws light upon the text. When 

A 3 
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they an prepaxizig these poems as lessons, the p 
required to look out in a dictionary (and learn) the 
of every word which they do not thoroughly kno 
dictionary which up to the present I have fon 
handy and useful for the purpose (though it is 
perfect) is Messrs. Collins's '' Illustrated National i 
noundng Dictionary" (price one shilling). In th 
therefore, no words are explained if the meanings 
this dictionary are sufficiently clear and accurate. 

It may, perhaps, he of use to teachers to hav 
mary given here of the chief points to he attended 
study of literature. We should require : — 

I. As to the suhstance of the text. 

(a) All comparisons hy means of which anj 
illustrated or explained (similes*), and all applio 
words to uses to which in their original meaning tb 
not he put (metaphors t)^ to he carefully studied 
plained, and the metaphors to he expanded to sh 
full meaning. 

(b) The force and character of the descripti^ 
and the names applied to things, to he fully reaUsei 

I (c) A paraphrase of the author's words to test 

meaning is exactly ondfulli/ imderstood. It is selc 
one gets a paraphrase which does not omit son 
And yet it is of the highest importance that t 
meaning shall he taken in. Never mind how 
paraphrase is, so that it omits nothing. 

{d) A general knowledge of the meaning of th< 
in hand, and of the line of argument pursued. 

n. A knowledge of the history and derivation 
particular words, where these illustrate clearly th* 
tendencies and laws of language, and are othc 
special interest. The pupils should also he made 

* E.g. " Her face was pale as the borrowed beauty oft 
** The thought came to him as quick as lightning! 

t E.g. " He bridles his anger." " In loftiness of tl 
eoara far above them." 
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the most common and most productive roo//i in the Kngliflh 
Wiguage^ together with a well-cho^cn lint of words dorived 
from them^ in order that the meanings of words shall not 
nmain as isolated facts (which are always hard to rcmcmlxT), 
Vot shall show their connections and devulopmentH. Tluty 
dumld then he required to point out what word.s iu thuir 
lenons helong to these roots. 

m. A clear understanding of all allusions. 
IV. A knowledge of such illustrations as really throw 
fight upon the text. Except when the illustrations are 
ipedally yaluable, it is hest^ in testing a pupil, to give him 
^ illustration, and require him to give the passage in the 
tixtwHch it illustrates. 
Tben as to method and routine. 

1. The notices of the author and the poem, together 
^th the poem itself, should he carefully read over hy the 
pQpilBwilJi the teacher before anything al^. is attempted. 
Bot the teacher should hear in nund that the '' notices " 
^ intended rather as heljw to Mm than as lessons for 

f Ml pupils. 

2. A passage should he set as a lesson for next time, 

^ the pnpils required to learn the Notes on it, and to look 

out and learn the meanings of all hut the very simplest 

^tds which it contains. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 

'^■kund teachers how ignorant young learners as a rule arc 

^ the meanings of even very common words. Their voca- 

"^>laiy is very small, and tht'ir words have very arbitrary t)r 

^^^^isty meanings. 

8. When the text has been thoroughly understood, the 
^^tical notices of the author and the poem should next bo 
studied. 

4. Lastly, when all the points above mentioned have 
Qeen carefully attended to, the pupil should be made to 
^ead the poem through aloud two or three times, in order to 
^ an idea of it as a whole^ and to show that he has really 
mastered its meaning. 

II. OOURTIIOPE BOWEN. 

December t 187^J. 
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SIMPLE ENGLISH POEMS. 



PART III. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD : 1822. 

THE FORSAKEN MERMAN. 

GoiCEy dear children, let us away ; 

Down and away below I 
Now my brothers call from the bay ; 
Now the great winds shoreward Mow ; 
Now the siEklt tides seaward flow ; 5 

Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away t 

This way, this way I 

Call her once before you go — 10 

Call once yet I 
In a voice that she will know ; 

"Margaret I Margaret ! " 
Children's voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother's ear ; J 5 

Children's voices, wild with pain — 
Surely she will come again ; 
Call her once and come away ; 

This way, this way ! 
" Mother dear, we camiot stay ! '* 20 

The wild white horsew foam and fret. 

Margaret I Margaret ! 

a6 J 
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C JiDf .. QflK eiiluiwL. cmv smr dmn I 

Ctui jv: i.->:^ E -as iriixte-'miri tomi, 

AsL 'i^ jjsjt erer bhurcih an "die ^miaiy Anre 

Sbf iril n.x Ttumt i^kDiuA yrn. edl dQ daj. 
Omuc ■'VST. rrone svar ! 



Wf^ 3ids^ Ukf Fwwq "belk cttbt tihe laj f 

In -aK- mttzd? irifSK "ire lay, 

l^.iiux tbi- serf sad tbroiu^ ihe swell 

Hie ^ir-jf s.-iii3id of a ahvr'lien ? 

Ssad^ccT&irzi caTsms;. cool abd dee^ 35 

Tflis:^7}kr '«niid« ape aHadeep; 

WbsTE- i}kp speni Ikrte q[iirrer aiid ^eam ; 

WIktc T}ie sah 'vneed fwaye in the stream ; 

Where iht ^c-A-lieasas, xa^ied all rcnmd. 

Feed IB the o?xe of il^ pasture ^lound ; 4L 

Where the ftr'a-smJ^BS ccol asd twme, 

Dnr their mail and bask in the hsiiie ; 

Wliere tmeai whales come sailii^ br. 

Sail and sail, with unshnt eje. 

Round the worid for ever and are ? 4t 

\Mien did music come this way ? 

Children dear, was it Testerdav ? 

r m m 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that sLe went away ? 
Once she sate with you and me, 5( 

On a red gold throne in the heurt of the sea, 
And the youngest sate on her knee. 
She comVd its bri^t hair, and she tei»ded it well, 
When down swung the sound of the far-off belL 
She si^h'd, she look'd up through the clear green sea ; 61 
She said : " I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 
*Twill be Easter-time in the world— ah me I 
And I lose my poor soul, merman I here with thee." 
I said : " Go up, dear heart, through the waves ! 60 
Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves f " 
She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday P 
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ChildTen dear, were we lonff alone ? 
" The sea grows stormj, the little ones moan. 05 

Long prayers,'' I said, " in the world they pay.** 
<< Gome," I said, and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down, 
"Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-wall*d town, 
Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 70 
To Hob little grey church on the windy hill. 
From the churcn came a murmur of folk at their prayer^?. 
But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 
Wedimb'd on the graves, on the stones, worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded 
panes. 76 

She sat by the pillar ; we saw her clear : 

'' Margaret^ lust I come quick, we are here. 

Dear heart,** I said, *' we are long alone. 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.** 
But, ah, she gave me never a look, 80 

For her eyes were seal*d on the holy book. 

Loud prays the priest, shut stands the door. 

Come away, children, call no more. 

Come away, come down, call no more. 

Down, dovra, down, 86 

Down to the depths of the sea. 
She sits at her wheel in tne humming town, 

Sin^ng most joyfully. 
Hark, what she sings : " O joy, jov, 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy ; 90 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well ; 
For the wheel where I spun. 
And the blessed light of the sun.'* 
And so she sings her fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 96 

Till the shuttle fails from her hand. 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the winaow, and looks at the sand ; 
And over the sand at the sea ; 
And her eyes are set in a stare ; 100 

And anon there breaks a sigh. 
And anon there drops a tear. 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long sigh ; 106 
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For the cold grer ejee of a little meniuddeny 
And the {rfcNun of her golden hair. 

Come swaj, away, dnldieiL 
OanK, cliildieiiy come down. 
The hoane wind Uows colder; 
lights jthine in the town. 
She will jttart from her alnmher 
When gusto shake the door ; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear the wares roar. 
W^e shall see, while above ns 
The waves roar and whirl, 
A ceiling of amber, 
A pavement of pearL 
Singing, '' Here came a mortal, 
But ffutthless was she. 
And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea." 

But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow ; 
When clear falls the moonlight ; 
When spring-tides are low ; 
Wlien sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom ; 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanch'd sands a gloom : 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie ; 
Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white sleeping town ; 
At the church on the hill-side — 
And then come back down. 
Singing, " There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she. 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.** 
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fiAMtJBL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: 1772-1834. 

7BP RIME OF THE AyCIEXT MARIXER. 

PABI I. 

It iB an ancient Mariner, 

And lie stoppeth one of three. 

'^ By thy long gray beard and glittering eje, 

Now wnorefore stopp^st thon me ? 

" The Bridegroom's doors are opened wide, 6 

And I am next of kin ; 

The gnests are met, the feast is set : 

Mayst hear the merry din." 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 
^' There was a ship," quoth he. 10 

** Hold off I unhand me, gray-beard loon ! " 
Eftsoons his band dropt he. 

He bolds him with his glittering eye — 

The Wedding-Guest st(x>d still, 

And listens lure a three years' child : 16 

The Mariner hath his wul. 

The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone : 

He cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man. 

The bright-eyed Marinere. 20 

''The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared. 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill. 

Below the lighthouse top. 

'*The Sun came up upon the left, 26 

Out of the sea came he ! 

And be shone bright, and on the right 

Went down into the sea. 

** Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon — " 80 

The Wedding^Guest here beat his breast, 

For be heard the loud bassoon. 
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Hmi bcaifr 3ttk paod izito the haD, 

N^jdvnznr tMir biaids before her goes 35 



r\« W^uiii=e4j*iist he heat hu hreasty 

Y:^c le iHS3ct dkXMe bat hear : 

Azfti tiuu 5|Mke on diat andent man, 

rS» x^r-evtfd Miariner. 40 

^ Azd 30W di« stomt-blast came, and he 
Witf rrrasaL'Qs azul stronsr : 
H:5 Kra:k with his o ert^ang wings, 
Asii caadcd « woth along. 

-- Willi sloping ma«ts and dripping prow, 45 

A^ woo pozsoed with Tdl ana blow 

Sdll triMkLs toe shadow of his foe, 

A:id I'rwmzd V^cda his head. 

Tie ship drove i!ast, loud roared the Uast, 

Ard wurhward ave we fled. 50 

" Asd r.ow th^e came both mist and anoWi 
And is ^nvw woodioos cold : 
And :ce. mast lugh. came floating by. 
As cree:: as emeiauld. 



'* And tiuoOirh the drifts the snowy clifts 55 

Did send a dismal sheen : 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 

The ice was all between. 

•' The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around : 60 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound ! 

" At lenjsrth did cross an Albatross, 

Thorough the fog it came : 

As if it had been a Christian soul, G5 

We hailed it in God*8 name. 

" It ate the food it ne'er had eat. 

And roimd and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 

The helmsman steered us through, 70 
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^ And a good south wind sprang up bshind ; 
The Alhatross did folloW) 
And eyeiy day, for food or play, 
Game to the maziners' hollo I 

" In mist or doud, on mast or shroud, 75 

Itperched for yespers nine ; 
Whiles all the nignt, through fog^-smoks white, 
Glinmiared the 'mite moonshine.^ 

'' God save thee, andent Mariner ! 
From the fiends that plague thee thus ! — 80 

^Why look'st thou so P " — ** With my crosti-bow 
X atHot the Albatross.** 



PABi n. 

** The sun now rose upon the right : 

Out of the sea came he. 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 85 

"Went down into the sea. 

'< And the good south wind still blew behind. 

But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day, for food or play, 

Game to the mariners' hollo I 00 

'' And I had done a hellish thing, 
And it would work 'em woe : 
For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

* Ah wretch 1 ' said they, ' the bird to slay, 95 
That made the breeze to blow I ' 

'^ Nor dim nor red, like God's own head 

The glorious sun uprist ; 

Then all averred, ihad killed the bird 

That brought the fo^ and mist. 100 

* 'Twas rignt,' said they, * such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist.' 

'' The fair breeze blew, the white foam fiew, 
The furrow followed free ; 

"VVe were the first that ever burst 106 

Into that silent sea. 

▲ 9 
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"* Ikjwi diQpc tile tg cMB, tke auk diopi down, 
Twv iad tt »d could lie : 
.Vai v« did mak odIt to Ivak 

Tbi aldBaoTcbe^Mf UO 



** XI Z3, X Ihsc izd copper skj, 
Tlufr biOodT «3. ms noon, 
R^£*LS op xhofTi tbe mftst did stand, 
Xo bunc^r Han the Mood. 



- I^T ftfbs dftT. dAT after dar, 115 

We ftjxk, EOT Iveadi nor motion ; 
A« idle as a painted aliip 
ITpoc. a p*fw^tf*t ^*y«. 



- W*aer. wmter. eiervwlierey 

.V::d aH die l)Qanl5 did shzink ; 120 

Wftcer. water, e^nemriieze, 
X'^r anr drop to dnnk. 

"* Abo at, alioat, in reel and rout 

The dearb-dres dazxed at niglit ; 

The water. like a witch's oiLs, 125 

Bamt zr«en. and Uae, and white. 

'* And some in dreams assured were 

Of the Spirit that plagued us so : 

Xine fathom deep he had followed us 

From the land of mist and snow. 130 

- .Vnd every tongne. through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root : 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

" Ah ! well a-day ! what evil looks 136 

Had I from old and young ! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung.'' 
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'' Tesbe passed a weary time. Each throat 

"Was parched^ and glazed each eye, 140 

A "weary time ! a weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye, 

"When, looking westward, I beheld 

A something in the sky. 

'' At first it seemed a little speck, 145 

And then it seemed a mist ; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 

A certain shape^ I wist. 

'' A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 

And still it neared and neared : 160 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 

" With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 

We could nor laugh nor wail ; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood I 155 

I bit mv arm, I sucked the blood. 

And cned, A sail ! a sail I 

*' Wiih throats unslaked, with black lips baked. 

Agape thev heard me call : 

Gramercy ! they for joy did grin, 160 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 

'' See ! see ! (I cried) she tacks no more I 
Hither to work us weal ; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 165 

She steadies with upright keel I 

" The western wave was all a-flame, 
The day was well-nigh done ! 
Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright Sun ; 170 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 

A 10 
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^ And straifrlit iJie Sun was flecked widi Imn, 
(Heaven's Mother send ns grace !) 
As if through a dungeon grate he peered 175 

With broad and boming face. 

'' Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat load) 

How fast she nears and nears ! 

Are those her sails that glance in the son, 

lAke restless gossameres ? 180 

'* Are those her ribs through which the Sun 

Did peer, as through a grate ? 

And is that Woman all her crew? 

Is tiiat a Death ? and are there two ? 

Is Death that Woman's mate ? 186 

*' Her lips were red, her looks were hee, 

Her locks were yellow as gold : 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mare Life-in-death was shci 

Who thicks man's blood with cold. 190 

'^ The naked hulk alongside came^ 
And the twain were casting dice ; 
* The game is done I I've won, I've won ! ' 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

*^ The sun's rim dips ; the stars rush out ; 195 

At one stride comes the dark ; 
With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

" We listened and looked sideways up ! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 200 

My life-blood seemed to sip ! 

The stars were dim, and tnick the night. 

The steersman's face by liis lamp gleamed white ; 

From the sailw the dew did drip — 

Till clomb alcove the eastern bar 205 

The homed Moon ydth one bright star 

Within the nether tip. 

" One after one, by the star-dogged Moon^ 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Kftch turned Lis fac«> witli a ghastly pang, 210 

Ajid cursed mu \v\l\v\i\a c\^i/ 
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^ Four tunes fifty living men, 

(A nd I heard nor sigli nor groan,) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropped down one hy one. 216 

" The souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fled to hliss or woe ! 
And every soul, it passed me hy, 
lake the whixz of my cross-how ! " 



PABT rv, 

'^ I FEAJt thee, ancient Mariner ! 220 

I fear thy skinny hand ! 

And thou art long, and lank, and hrown, 

As is the ribhed sea-sand I 

'' I fear thee and thy glittering eve, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown." — 225 

" Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Quest I 

This body dropt not down. 

" Alone, alone, all, all, alone, 

Alone on a wide wide sea I 

And never a saint took pity on 280 

My soul in agony. 

" The many men, so beautiful I 

And they all dead did lie : 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 

lived on ; and so did I. 235 

" I looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had giisht, 
A Tricked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

" I closed my lids, and kept them close, 240 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sk?v 

Lay like a load on my weary eye. 

And the dead were at my feet. 
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'' An orphan's curse would drag to hell 246 

A spirit £rom on high ; 

But oh I more horrihle than that 

Is the curse in a dead man's eye ! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 

And yet I could not die. 250 

" The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide : 
Softly she was going up, 
And a star or two fceiae — 

" Her beams hemocked the sultry main, 266 

Like April hoar-frost spread ; 

But where the ship's huge shadow lay, 

The charmed water burnt alway 

A still and awful red. 

" Beyond the shadow of the ship, 200 

I watched the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 

And when they reared, the elfish light 

Fell off in hoary flakes. 

" Within the shadow of the ship 266 

I watched tlieir rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 

They coiled and swam ; and every track 

Was a flash of golden tire. 

" happy living things I no tongue 270 

Their oeauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 

Ana I blessed them vmaware : 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me. 

And I blessed them unaware. 276 

" The selfsame moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea." 
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PAKE V. 

'' Oh sleep I it is a gentle thing, 280 

Seloved nom pole to pole I 

To Mary Queen the praise be given ! 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 

That sHd into my soul. 

'* The silly buckets on the deck, 285 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were Med with dew ; 

And when I awoke it rained. 

" My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank ; 2{X) 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams. 

And still my body drank. 

'* I moved, and could not feel my limbs : 

I was so light — almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 205 

And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind : 

It did not come a-near ; 

But with its sound it shook the sails. 

That were so thin and sere. 300 

" The upper air burst into life I 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about ! 

And to and &o, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 305 

" And the coming wind did roar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 
And the rain poured down from one black cloud; 
The Moon was at its edge. 

** The thick black cloud was cleft, and still, 310 

The Moon was at its side : 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide* 
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" The load wind neTer reached the ship^ S15 

Tet now the ship moved on ! 
Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

'* They groaned, they stirred, they all nprofle. 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 320 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 
To have seen those dead men rise. 

'* The helmsman steered, the ship moved on ; 

Tet never a breeze up blew : 

The mariners all 'gan work the ropes, 325 

Where th^ were wont to do ; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 

We were a ghastly crew. 

" The body of my brother's son 

Stood by me, knee to knee : 330 

The Doay and I pulled at one rope, 

But he said nought to me." 

" I fear thee, ancient Mariner I " — 

" Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest, 

'Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 335 

Which to their corses came again. 

But a troop of spirits blest : 

" For when it dawned — ^they dropped their arms. 
And clustered round the mast ; 
Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 340 
And from their bodies passed. 

" Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 

Then darted to the sun ; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 

Now mixed, now one by one. 346 

" Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 

I heard the skylark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are. 

How they seemed to fill the sky and air 

With their sweet jargoning ! 360 
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** And now twas like all infltmments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel's song. 
That makes the heayens be mute. 

'' It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 355 

A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook, 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 360 

'< nil noon we quietlj)r sailed on, 
^Tet neyer a breeze did breathe : 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moyed onward from beneath. 

** Under the keel nine fathoms deep, 365 

"Ftotdl the land of mist and snow, 

The Spirit slid : and it was he 

That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left on their tune, 

And the ship stood still also. 370 

^ The Sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fixed her to tne ocean : 

But in a minute she 'gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion — 

Backwards and forwards half her length, 375 

"V^th a short uneasy motion. 

*^ Then like a pawins; horse let go. 

She made a sudden bound : 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound. 3S0 

'' How long in that same fit I lay, 

I haye not to declare ; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard, and in my soul discerned 

Two voices in the air. 385 

" * Is it he ? ' quoth one, * Is this the man ? 
By him who died on cross, 
With his cruel how he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 

▲ 13 ^^ 
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<< < The Spirit who bideth hy himself 390 

In the land of mist and snow. 

He loyed the bird that loved the man^ 

Who shot him with his bow.' 

'* The other was a softer yoice. 

As soft as honey-dew : S96 

Quoth he, ' The man hath penanee done, 

And penance more will do. " 



PABT VI. 

First Voice, 

'' ' But tell me, tell me ! speak again, 

Thy soft response renewing — 

What makes that ship drive on so fast P 400 

What is the ocean domg ? ' 

Second Voice. 

*' ' StiU as a slave before his lord. 

The ocean hath no blast ; 

His great bright eye most silently 

Up to the Moon is cast — 406 

" ' If he may know which way to go ; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see I how graciously 
She looketh down on him.' 

First Voice, 

" ' But why drives on that ship so fast, 410 

Without or wave or wind ? ' 

Second Voice, 

'* * The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 

" * Fly, brother, fly I more high, more high I 

Or we shall be belated : 416 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 

When the Mariner's trance is abated.' 
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^^ I woke, and we were sailing on 

Am in a ^ntle weather : 

Twas niffht, calm night, the moon was high ; 420 

The dead men stood together. 

« All stood together on the deck, 

For a chamelHclungeon fitter : 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the moon did glitter. 425 

<< The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away : 
X could not draw my eyes from theirs, 
Nor turn them up to pray. 

** And now this spell was snapt : once more 4ti0 

I yiewed the oc^an green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen — 

'' Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 43^ 

And having once turned round, walks on. 

And turns no more his head ; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 

'' But soon there breathed a wind on me, 440 

Nor sound nor motion made : 
Its path was not upon the sea 
In npple or in shaae. 

'' It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek, 

like a meadow-gale of soring — 445 

It mingled strangely witn my fears, 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

" Swiftly, swiftly, flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softlv too : 

Sweetly, sweetly, Hew the breeze — ' 450 

On me alone it blew. 

" Oh ! dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The %hthous6 top I see P 
Is this the hill P is this the kirk P 
Is this mine own eountree P 

A 14 
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^ W« dirfted o'er the liarlioiiF-lHr, 
And X vith iofas did pntr — 
O kt flK be awafey mj God ! 
Or let BBfr deep ahra j. 

*^ The ]iail»ar-lMT was deer as glanty 460 

So anrx/tfalT it wae strewD ! 

And oo thfe baj the moonl^it lay, 

And tbe Aadf/w of the mooiL 



The rock dione bright, the Idrk no leas. 

That ftands above ttt&Toek: 465 

The moonli^it £tec?pedin sileiitiies 

The Ateadj weathercock. 

^ And the bay was white with stent lights 

Tni ri«ng from the same, 

Full many shapes that shadows were, 470 

In cnmifm coloors came. 

^ A little distance from the prow 

Thoee crimson shadows were : 

I tamed my eyes upon the deck — 

O Heaven ! what saw I there ! 475 

^ Each corse lav flat, lifeless and flat. 
And, by the holy rood ! 
A man all light, a seraph-man, 
On every corse there stood. 

^ This seraph-band each waved his hand ; 480 

It was a heavenly sight ! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Kacn one a lovely light ; 



" This seraph band each waved his hand, 

No voice did they impart — 485 

No voice ; but oh ! the silence sank 

Like music on my heart. 

" But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the Pilot's cheer ; 

My head was turned perforce away, 490 

And I saw a boat appear. 
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''The Kbt and the Pilot'a boy, 

I lieard them coming fast : 

Dear Lord in heaven ! it was a joy 

The dead men could not hiatst " 4S)5 

^* I saw a tiiird — ^I heard hl^ yoice : 
It is the Hermit good I 
He singeth loud his godly hymns 
' That he makes in the wood ; 

Hell shrieve my soul, hell wash away 500 

The Albatross's blood/' 
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" This Hermit good lives in that wood 

Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he I'ears ! 

He loves to talk with marineren oU5 

That come from a far countree. 

" He kneels at mom, and noon, and eve — 

He hath a cushion plump : 

It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted -old oak-stump. 610 

'' The skiff-boat neai'ed : I heai'd them talk, 
* Why, this is strange, I trow I 
Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now P ' 

" ' Strange, by my faith I ' the Hermit said— 516 

' And they answered not our cheer. 

The planks look wai'ped ! and see those sails, 

How thin they are and sere I 

I never saw aught like to them. 

Unless perchance it were 520 

*' ' Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 

My fore8l>-brook alon^ ; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 

That eats the she-wolfs young.' 626 
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'' ' Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look — 

J The Pilot made reply) 
am a-feared.' — ' Push on, push on I ' 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 

'' The hoat came closer to the ship, 
But I nor spake nor stirred ; 
The hoat came close heneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 

'* Under the water it rumhled on. 
Still louder and more dread : 
It reached the ship, it split the bay : 
The ship went down like lead. 

'' Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 

"Which sky and ocean smote. 

Like one that hath been seven days drowne< 

My body lay afloat ; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 

Within the Pilot^s boat. 

" Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round ; 
And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

" I moved my lips — the Pilot shrieked. 
And fell down in a fit ; 
The holy Hermit raised his eyes. 
And prayed where he did sit. 

" I took the oars : the Pilot's boy, 

Who now doth crazy go. 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while, 

His eyes went to and fro. 

* Ha ! Ha I ' quoth he, ' full plain I see, 

The Devil knows how to row.' 

" And now, all in my own coimtree, 
I stood on the firm land ! 
The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 
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^^' O shrieve me, shrieTe me, holy man I ' 

"iriie Hermit crossed his brow. 

^ Say quick,' quoth he, * I bid thee say — 

^Vviiat mamier of man art thou P ' 666 

^ * Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
^^XViih a woeful agony, 
"^Vliich^forced me to begin my tale ; 
^And than it left me free. 

^' Since then, at an uncei-tain hour, 670 

That agony returns : 

And liU my ghastly tale is told. 

This heart within me bums. 

** I pass, like night, from land to land ; 

I have strange power of speech ; ^ 676 

That moment that his face I see, 

I Imow the man that must hear me : 

To him my tale I teach. 

'* What loud uproar bursts from that door I 

The wedding-guests are there : 680 

But in the garden bower the bride 

And bridemaids singing are : 

And hark the little vesper bell. 

Which Inddeth me to prayer I 

<' Wedding-Guest I this soul hath been 686 

Alone on a wide wide sea : 

So lonely 'twas, that God himself 

Scarce seemed there to be. 

'* sweeter than the marriage feast, 

Tis sweeter far to me, 680 

To walk together to the kirk, 

With a goodly company I — 

" To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 695 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 

And youths and maidens gay I 
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" Farewell, farewell I but this I tell 

To thee, thou Wedding-Guest ! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 600 

Both man and bird and beast. 

" He prayeth best, who loveth best, 

All tmngs both great and smaU ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth aU.'- 605 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar. 
Is gone : and now the Wedding-Guest 
Timied from the Bridegroom^s door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 610 

And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow mom. 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY : 1792-1822. 

THE ISLE, 

(from " EPIPSTCHIDION.") 

It is an isle under Ionian skies, 

Beautiftd as a wreck of Paradise, 

And, for the harbours are not safe and good, 

This land would have remained a solitude 

But for some pastoral people native there, 5 

Who from the Elysian, clear, and golden air 

Draw the last spirit of the age of gold, 

Simple and spirited, innocent and bold. 

The blue ^gean girds this chosen home. 

With ever-changing sound and light and foam, 10 

Kissing the sifted sands, and caverns hoar ; 

And all the winds wandering along the shore 

Undulate with undulating tide : 

There are thick woods where sylvan forms abide ; 

And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond, 15 

As clear as elemental diamond, 

Or serene morning air ; and far \)eyoTkd, 
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Ltnusks made by tlie goats and deer 
9 rough shepherd treads but once a yeari) 

G^adeSi cayemsi and bowers, and IiiUIh 20 
nd with ivy, which the waterfalls 

gf with sound that never fails 

nj the noon-daj nightingales ; 

Jie place is peopled with sweet airn ; 

; dear element which the isle wears 25 

with the scent of lemon-flowers, 

oats like mist laden with imseen showers, 

s upon the ejrelids like faint sleep ; 

Q tile moss violets and jonquils peep, 

b their arrowy odour through the brain 30 

might fiunt with that delicious pain. 

ry motion, odour, beam, and tone, 

Git deep music is in unison : 

3 a soul within the soul. . . . they seem 

oes of antenatal dream. — 35 

sle 'twizt Heaven^ Air^ Earthy and Sea, 

and hung in clear tranquillity ; 

8 that wandering Eden Luciier, 

by the soft blue oceans of yoimg air. 

.voured place. Famine or Blighty 40 

;e, War, and Earthquake, never light 

mountain-peaks ; blind vultures, they 
urd far upon their fatal way : 
g^ storms, chaunting their thimder-psalm 
' lands, leave azure chasms of calm 45 

3 isle, or weep themselves in dew, 
hich its fields and woods ever renew 
een and golden immortality, 
n the sea there rise, and from the sky 
U, clear exhalations, soft and bright, 50 

ir veil, each hiding some delight, 
Sun "or Moon or zephyr draw aside, 
isle's beauty, like an unveiled bride 

at once with love and loveliness, 
and trembles at its own excess : 55 

) a buried lamp, a Soul no less 

the heart of this delicious isle, 

1 of th' Eternal, whose own snule 
itself, and may*be felt, not seen 

grey rocks, blue waves, and forests green, 60 
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m 

Filling their bare and yoid interstioeB. — 

Bat tEe chief marvel of the wilderness 

Is a lone dwellings built by whom or how 

None of the rustic island-tieople know : 

Tis not a tower of strengm, though with its beig^^ 

It overtops the woods ; but, for delight. 

Some wise and tender Ocean-King, ere crime 

Had been invented, in the world's young primBy 

Reared it, a wonder of that simple time, 

An envT of the isles, a pleasurerhouse 

Made sacred to his sister and his spouse. 

It scarce seems now a wreck of human art. 

But, as it were. Titanic ; in the heart 

Of Earth having assumed its form, then grown 

Out of the mountains, firom the living stone. 

Lifting itself in caverns light and high : 

For aU the antique and leamM imagery 

Has been erased, and in the place of it 

The ivy and the wild-vine interknit 

The volumes of their manj twining stems ; 

Parasite flowers illume with dewy gems 

The lampless halls, and when they fade, the sky 

Peeps through their winter woof of tracery 

With moonlight patches, or star atoms keen. 

Or fragments of ihe day's intense serene ; — 

Working mosaic on their Parian floors. 

And, day and night, aloof, from the high towers 

And terraces, the Earth and Ocean seem 

To sleep in one another's arms, and dream 

Of waves, flowers, clouds, woods, rocks, and all tl 

we 
Bead in their smiles, and call reality. 



ALFRED TENNYSON: 1809. 

THE LOTOS-EATERS. 

" CotJRAQB ! " he said, and pointed toward the land, 
" This mounting wave vdll roll us shoreward soon." 
In the afternoon they came imto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 
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»und the coast the languid air did swoon, 6 

hing Hhe one that hath a weary dream, 
kced above the yallej stood the moon ; 
ike a downward smoke, the slender stream 
; the diff to &U and pause and fall did seem. 

d of stseams I some, like a downward smoke, 10 

dropping yeila of thinnest lawn, did go ; 

x)me thro' wavering lights and shadows broke, 

ig a slumbrous sheet oi foam below. 

saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

the inner land : far ofi^, three mountain-tops, 15 

I silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

. sunset flushed : and, dew'd with showery drops, 

omb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

harmed sunset lingered low adown 

) red West : thro' mountain clefts the dale 20 

seen far inland, and the yellow down 

ir'd with palm, and many a winding vale 

neadow, set with slender galingale ; 

d where all things always seem'd the same I 

x)und about the Seel with faces pale, 25 

faces pale against that rosy flame, 

3ild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 

hes they bore of that enchanted stem, 

I with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 

ch, but whoso did receive of them, 80 

AstQf to him the gushing of the wave 

kr away did seem to mourn and rave 

en shores : and if his fellow spake, 

3ice was tiiin, as voices from the nave ; 

leej^-asleep he seem'd, yet all aws^e, 35 

nusic in his ears his beating heart did make. 

sat them down upon the yellow sand, 

iea the sun and moon upon the shore ; 

iweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Id, and wife, and slave ; but evermore 40 

weary seem'd the sea, weary the oar, 

y the wandering fields of barren foam. 

some one said, " We will return no more ; " 

ill at once they sang, " Our island home 

beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam." 45 
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SIR GALAHAD. 

Mt good blade carres the casques of men,^ 

My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten. 

Because my heart is pure. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 

The hard brands sniver on the steel, 
The splintered speaivshafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel : 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 

And when the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fiftll in showers, 

That lightly rain from ladies' hands. 

How sweet are looks that ladies bend 

On whom their favours fall I 
For them I battle till the end, ^ 

To save from shame and thrall : 
But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are boVd in crypt and shrine : 
I never felt the kiss of love, ^ 

Nor maiden's hand in mine. ^^ 

More bounteous aspects on me beam. 

Me mightier transports move and thrill ; 
So keep I fair thro' faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and wUl. 

When down the stormy crescent goes, 

A light before me swims. 
Between dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns : 
Then by some secret shrine I ride ; oq 

I hear a voice, but none are there ; 
The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 

The tapers burning fair. 
Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth. 

The silver vessels sparkle clean, ^^ 

The shrill bell rings, the censer svdngs, ^^^ 

And solemn chaunts resound between. 

Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 

I And a magic bark ; 
I leap on board : no helmsman steers : ^ 

I float tiU all is dark. 4^ 
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A. ffentlo sound, an awfal light ! 

Three aoffeli bear the holy Grail : 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 

On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision t blood of God ! 46 

My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides. 

And star-like mingles with the stars. 

When on my goodly charprer borne 

Thro' dreaming towns I go, 50 

The cock crows ere the Ohristmas mom, 

The streets are dmnb with snow. 
The tempest crackles on the leads, 

And, ringing, springs from brand and mail ; 
But o*er the dark a glory spreads, 65 

And gilds the driving hnil. 
I leave the plain, I climb the height ; 

No branchy tlucket shelter yieldn ; 
But blessed K)rm8 in whistling storms 

Fly o*er waste fens and windy fields. 00 

A maiden knight — ^to me is given 

Such hope, I know not fear ; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 

That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that will not cease, 66 

Pure spaces clothed in living beams. 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 

Whose odours haunt my dreams ; 
And, stricken by an angel's hand, 

This mortal armour tnat I wear, 70 

This weight and size, this heart and eyef^j 

Are touched, are tum*d to finest air. 

The clouds are broken in the sky. 

And thro' the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 75 

Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod. 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 
" lust and faithful knight of God ! 

Ride on I the prize is near 1 " 80 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange ; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All arm'd I ride, whate'er betide. 

Until I find the holy Grail, ^ 
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NOTICES AND NOTES TO PAET 



MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Mattqew Abkold, eldest son of Dr. Arnold, Head Ma 
Rngby, was bom in the year 1822 at Laleham, near S 
He was educated at Winchester, Rugby, and Oxford. I 
he was appointed one of H. M.'s Inspectors of Schools, a 
since, from time to time, published many valuable repoi 
essays on education. In 1848 appeared his first Yoh 
poems called A Strayed Beveller, and other Poems, whi* 
followed a few years later by a second collection. In 18 
Arnold was elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford, ai 
since, from time to time, published a few choice poen 
many learned essays. Of the latter the most noted are 
in Criticism and Literature and Dogma. The word whid 
best describes Matthew Arnold is " culture." What most 
us about him is his refinement, his learning, and his cleai 
judgment. But he has other qualities and powers beside 
He has the power which the love and knowledge of 
bring — the power of appreciation and the power of imagi 
There is no poem in our language more melodious and U 
sad than The Forsaken Mermaji, and it may be taken a 
example of the poet at his best. His words are exq 
musical, and his thoughts ever tender and wise — at least 
poetry. Tenderness indeed his words sometimes lack 
prose works, but wisdom never ; while the clearness an< 
of his criticisms are acknowledged by all. 
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Bea-ereatare for the human being— and hits, further, luldly 
made the sea-creature a merman iuHteiul of a nienimid. Anil 
tbe iMQlt IB, not a mawkish bit of sentiment, but one of the 
most beantiftil and pathetic poems in the English langungH. 
The melody of the poem is rich and free, and reminds us uf the 
Mond of waves dAnhing thomselves upon the rockH and sands, 
andflohbing in the caves ; of the sad cry of scu-fuwl wheeling 
abootabanen coast; of the moan of thn windH at nijrht upon 
l>ue bleak downs. All the sorrowful inarticulate sounds of 
B&tan seem to haTe found a voice in the sorrowing cry of the 
^knaken sea-king, watching in vain with his children for the 
letezn of the human wife he loved with all the loyalty of hi.M 
inaple wild nature. He is hardly conscious of all the depths of 
jUBionow. His cry is tho half-articulate cry of a wild creature 
in pain. The words themselves and the music of tho verses 
^exquisitely suited to tho subject, and como without effort or 
itiainmg after efiect — the very words, one might say, which 
Bodi a creature in such a case would use ; the very music to 
which they would naturally set themselves. Tho concluding 
^ are especially beautiful, and echo in a wonderful manner 
^>way and plunge of the waves out in the open sea, yet still 
iitnghtofland. 

P. 11, 1. 1. Let us away. The omission of a verb of 
'''^tion, especially when some word in the phrase itself expresses 
^'OTenient^ used to be even commoner than it is. Cf. — " He 
^poaeth to Athens'* {Ant, and Cleo, iii. 1, 35); "I must to 
Ooreatpy " (Rich. II, i, 2, 66) ; " I must a doeen mile to-night" 
(2ir«i./r.iii. 2, 310). 

^.11, L 6. Wild white ^orM« » foam-crested billows; a 
^ common simile. Cf . — 

" The waves bound beneath mo as a steed 
That, knows his rider." 

Bybon, Childe Harold, iii. 2. 

^. 12, 1. 26. Notice carefully the exquisite little touches 
'^tiered through the poem, which describe the scenery so 
•^ly and beautifully. Notice especially 11. 68-75, 87-99, 
^^ 126-188. 

^. 12, 1. 30. The repetition of the idea that all had hap- 
^XXed yesterday is meant to convey to us that the forsaken sea- 
^^£ had been so stunned and distracted by his grief, that the 
^^orrening time was a blank to him. 

P. 12, L 37. Spent lights = lights whose power was ex- 
^^ed or exhausted. 

P. 12, 1. 46. For ever and aye. The words ever and aye 
^Ta the same meaning. This repetition is frequent enough in 
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prorerbt and oommon phnses of speech. It is however 8 
Dotioeable in writings of the middle and end of the si 
c^ntoiT, one of the words generally being of English ; 
lather of foreign origin. Cf. " 7\me and the hour runs t 
roQgh«6t day** {Vacb, i. 3, 147)> and the numberless e: 
in the Book of Common Prayer like the following: ** 
amd make rtad^ thy way,** ** crfaU and Tnake in ns,** " 
ttmd kill all xioes in ns,** &c. 

P. 12, I. 58. *7'tpt7^ he m according to custom it 
sure to be. From denoting what may be expected, wil 
to conrey the idea of habit and custom, and is eren use 
out a senM of ftitnritj, to mean that the speaker has no 
able doubt on the point. Cf. — 

*' Sometimes a thousand twanging instruments 
HIU hum about mine ears.** 

Shaxsfebb, Tempest, iii. 2 

and the common proTindal expressions, such as " To- 
(» must) be Tuesoay by my reckoning/' " You will be 
aoubt) a great man by your own fancy,** &c. 

P. 1*2, 1. 59. In legends such as this one it was co 
held that such Ixnngs as the merman had no souls, b 
gain them by union with human beings, if they also too 
ordinary human life. Ou the other hand, human beii 
were united to and took to the life of the wild creature 1< 
souls. 

P. 13, 1. 77. Hist! — An exclamation equivalent to 
or attend ! 

P. 14, 1. 133. ///> = hasten. 



SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Samubl Taylor Colhridok wtis bom at Ottery St. Mary 
shire, in the year 1772, and was educated at Christ's 1 
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Marmer, Then for two years Culericlgo wnndcnHl in Gprmnny, 

ud, retiring to England in 1800, TiTcd in rarioui places — 

London, Keswick, and Calne, and abroad at Malta and Rome. 

Ihe last eighteen years of his life wore spent at Ilishprate, 

lAne he resided in the house of a surgeon named Gillnian. Ht* 

hid become a slave to tho czceFsivu uf^o of opium, and it wan 

bopedthat by this means a euro might bo cff^ctpd. liiit tlio 

hope proved Tain. After a four yoarK* illness, hcdiiil in IH3I. 

MtiT was with Coleridge only one out of many pursuits : but 

Uiiueone by which he will best bo rcmombered. Of this he 

Vodnoed reiy little, and much of that consists of unfiniHlutl 

sigmsnts. But what he did write is of tho most exquisite 

IWBty. In music of words ho liaH never been surpassed and 

iMt zaiely equalled ; while in tho power of throw! n|r a witchery 

ofiomance and strange wonder round tho tales ho tells, he 

itindi supreme. He was lenmed in religious qiichtions nnd 

Qttman philosophy, and his mind was cf instantly occuiiicd with 

p<jlitie&l matters. Yet with all his great gi^fi he lot his lite 

iKpliy whilst he was planning, plotting, t^ilking-but not act- 

STo his circle of fVionds lie was nn oracle, full of inspiration 
itiange wisdom. But to us who did not hear his talk, his 
PJttij remains the main thing; and it, as we have said, is well 
B^ perfect of its kind. Wo may regret that we have not more, 
^we must ever bo grateful that ho gavo iis 77//' Ancient 
^^%er and the fragments Christahel and Kuhla Khan. 



THE ANCIENT MABINEB. 

Writing of tho origin of this poem, Wordsworth says, •* In 

^ course of this walk (along tho Quantock Hills towards 

jjatchet) was planned tho poem of tho 'Ancient Mariner,' 

^ded on a dream, as Mr. Coleridge said, of his friend Mr. 

^'•^ibhank. Much tho greatest part of tho story was Mr. 

^leridge's invention, but certain parts I suggested : for ex- 

^l^ple, some crime was to be committed which should bring upon 

«J>dld navigator, as Coleridge afterwards delighted to call him, 

*• spectral persecution, as a consequence of that crime and his 

J*** ^nderings. I had been reading in Shelvocke's Voyages a 

™^yortwo before, that while doubling Csipo IForn, they fre- 

P^tly saw albatrosses in that latitude, the largest sort of sea- 

•ft ^ some extending their wings twelve or thirteen feet. 

.j^^Ppose,' said I, ' you represent him as having killed one of 

^?^ birds on entering the South Sea, and that tho tutelary 

Sprits of those regions take upon them to avenge the crime.' 

he incident was thought fit for the purpose, and adopted ac- 

^^'^iiigly. I also suggested the navigation of tho ship by the 
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dead men, but do not recollect that I had anything n 

with the scheme of the poem We began the 

tion together, on that, to me, memorable evening. I 
two or three lines at the beginning of the poem, in par 

' And listened like a three years' child. 
The Mariner had his will.' 

These trifling contributions, all but one, as Mr. 
with unnecessary scrupulosity recorded, slipped out of 
as well they might. As we endeavoured to proceed ( 
(I speak of the same evening), our respective manners ; 
widely different, that it would have been quite presum 
me to do anything but separate from an undertak 
which I could only have been a clog." — Hfemoirs o^ 
Wordsworth f by Chr, WordstcorthtD.D, 

Amongst so many things that are well worth n* 
most noticeable thing in this poem is the air of weird b< 
mysterious romance which the poet has contrived 
round his story, and the power with which he makes 
words themselves express this. He has no stage 
sudden unnatural devices. He creates a world, a state 
in which the events of bis story appear not only pos 
even natural. If there ever was such a world, then 
things happen in it. This he has managed to do, c 
doubt, by the way he arranges and dovelopes his event 
.a great measure he has created this atmosphere of gla 
romance by the words he chose, the quaint expressions 
use of, and, above all, by the weird, wonderful mui 
lines and stanzas. The language and the music of 
are in themselves of as rare strange excellence as its 
and fancies. "And the tenderness of sentiment . . . 
no longer morbid or languid, as in the earlier poems < 
and emotion. It is soft and piteous enough, but womai 
than effeminate ; and thus serves, indeed, to set off tfa 
splendours and boundless beauties of the story. Fo 
cution, I presume, no human eye is too dull to see how 
is, and how high in its kind of perfection. (Here is not 1 
less and elaborate finish which shows everywhere the i 
of file or chisel on its smooth and spruce excellence 
faultless after the fashion of a flower or a tree. Tl 
grown : not thus has it been carved." — Swinbuiinb, 
Coleridge. 

PART I. 

P. 15, 1. 1. It is an ancient Mariner. The pres 
and the somewhat unusual use of the indefinite " it,' 
to produce a striking effect. " This strange figure be 
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Andent Mauiner." As if in answer to tho involuntar}* qiir^- 
ii" What is this?" which hi-s nuddcn and strnn^o nppcar- 
B makes vs ask ourselves. 

F. 15. 1. 2. One of three. The ancient mnn's suddenly fix- 
on one man out of a group of three odds tu the wcinlneHS of 
ntnation. A somewhat similar effee't is proiluetHl in Luh- xvii. 
46. 

P. 15, 1.3. By, By means literally "nenr;" Imnoi" *• in 
ineMnce of ; ** " bearing in mind tho respect duo to." 
P. 16, 1, 11. Loon^ a sorry fellow, u Hcoundrt'l, :i rasciil, 
»^™ 

" Thou cream-faced hion ! 
Where got'ut thou that goose-look ? "' 

Shakspkkk. Macbeth^ r. iii. 11. 

P< 16, 1. 12. MtftMons ^- suddenly, at unco ; literally soon 
tv. See 1. 77 below. 

P. 15, 1. 22. Did we drop, ^-c. = " We Punk down below tho 
oiBm— first we could not be seen from the kirk, then from 
f MU,thenfW>m the lighthouse top." The mnnner in which a 
ipdinppears below tJ^e horizon is too familiar tu nerd ux- 
uation. See also 11. 453-455. 

P- 16, 11. 25-28. [In what direction were they sailing ?] 

otJesthat, as they are not crossing a strait, and the sun rises 

OB the sea and sets into it, the ship is now out of sight of 
Bd. 

P» 16, 11. 29-30. [Kxplain what is meant by the sun getting 
W^ every day at noon." Where was the ship wlion the sun 
<»4"over the mast at noon ? "] 

P> 15, 1. 32. Basftomi = a musical instrument of a hasa or 
'y low note. Fr. basson = tho bass instrument. 

*• 16, 1, 38. Minstrelsy — the band or company of minstrels. 
*Ui«trel was one who ministered to tho amusement of the rich 

Binsic OP jesting. 

P. 18, 1. 37. 77u! Weddinff'Guest ?w beat. Tho idiom is 
^'HUm enough in English, and of constant occurrence also in 
••k. Attention is called to that of which wo aro going to 
*kby naming it, and then tho sentence is constnictcd inde- 
j^ntly. Cf.— " So ' fair and softly ' Jofin hr cried " (John 
Spin, 1. 85) ; " Mark Kim/ Richard how hr looks " (Rick 11. 
3. 61). 

-P. 16, 1.46. Who = anyone. An Early English use of tho 
^. Of . " Timon, sumamed Misanthropes, as who should say 
tpgarou, or man-hater" (North, Plutarch, 171). See also 
obeth, iii. 6, 42. 

^. 18, 1. 47. [Explain what is meant by this line.] 
^. 16, 1. 56. The drifts = the drifting mists, which obscured 
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tlie "ffaapes ofmeo umI l«aEts.** Such mute fammnnlyhoT 

rovnd iceberg*. 

P. 16. L 6& Oifts, here »• cliiE^ as in SpenMr, fan 

Qm^eme. il. 7, S8. 

P. 16. L 56. Skem -light; eoonected with «iltML 

P. 16, L 57. JTm — pierMiTe, discern; old fimn of ibMV. C£- 

*- T:s he, I ivii the maimerof his gsit." 

Skaxspkbb, ThfU, and Ores, ir. 5, 14 

P. 16. L 58. The icebefgs intercepted their passage. 
P. 16, L 62. SvoMMd s svoon. C£. — 

*' Still in a twtmnd mj heart rerires and Bunts." 

Drattox. Heroieal EpUtifs (1637), p. U^ 

The brealdng of the ioe is eompaied to the eonfased noil 
heard in the ear during a fiunting fit. 

P. 16, 1. 66. In God's name.^ In the name of \&^ 
with the name of a person to denote that person for vIm 
sake, at whose instance, or with whose approval anTthi 
happens. CI — " Whosoerer shall give jon a cup of water 
drmk in my name ** {Mark xi. 9) ; *' He that receiveth a pn(] 
in tie name of a prophet ** {Matthew x. 41). Shakspeni 
on for in: " d God's name let it go" {Bieh, IT. m. 3, 146). 

P. 16, L 76. Vespers - evenings. Cf.— " They aie bb 
vesper's pageants " (Ant. and Cleop. iv. 14, 8). 

P. 16, 1. 77. WhUes = whilst. Whiles, of which toHrfii 
cormption, is the genitive case of while = time. For this adt 
bial use of the genitive comp. unawares, needSyOnce{^ ones) J 



PART n. 

P. 17, 1. 84. [In what direction was the ship now moviui 

P. 17, 1. 92. 'em = them. The oldest English form 
them was hem, and the h was dropped first in pronunci&tioo < 
then in spelling. The form then came generally into use »b 
the middle of the 15th century. 

P. 17, 1. 98. " The sun uprose, glorious like Crod's own hei 
Uprist =■ uprised » a weak past-tense form. Coleridge pro 
bly confuscfd the word with the old word upriate ^ up-rising 
resurrection. 

P. 17, 1. 104. The track of the ship on the water folio' 
the ship unimpeded. The speed of the motion is admirt 
implied by this. 
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p. 18, L 111. jUI. ThiB wazd is constAiitly so ussd only for 
s lake of emphasis, with somewhat the sense of even, Cf. — 

"JU in the wild March morning I heard the angels call." 

Tkmxtson, Ma^ Queen, 

See note on John Gilpin^ 1. 12. 

P. 18, 1. 111. The appearancu of the Hiin wh^n high in the 
Kvens at midday (like a doll red moon), as Hoen through the 
Ipper-coloared haze caused hy heat, is familiar enough. 

r. 18. L117* As idle as a painted ship. Cf. — 

" And threatening France, plac'd like a painted Joro, 
Kept idla thunder in his lifted hand.*' 

Datdezt, Annus Mirabilis, 30. 

eeal8oiram^^,ii. 2, 502. 
P.18,L 120. And - and yet Cf.— 

** Pie, my lord, fie ! A soldier, and afeard ? " 

Shaxsfkre, Macbeth^ v. 1, 41. 

« aJflo Bieh, III, ii. I, 103. And is frequently used with 
Im olject of affording a pause, so tliat what follows may be 
■en emphatic, or startling in its effect. See 1. 243. 

P> 18, L 123. In reel and rout &> in rapid whirling motion, 
^fos^see note on Sart-Leap-WeU, 1. 14. 
, P. 18, 1. 124. Death-fires = Will-o'-the-wisps, supposed lo 
onbode death. Under various names and appearances niystori- 
^ lights were and are supposed to do this. 

P«18, 1.136. Wdl-a-dai/t SL corTuption o{ welawai/, A.-S. 
'Wdned {wd — woe), an exclamation of sorrow. 



PART m. 

P. 19,1. 148. Wist B knew; wistc is the past tense of the 
••^'wtoi. to know. Cf. — " Neither wist they what to answer " 
»«r* xiv. 40). 

. P. 19, 1. 152. Tacked and veered — altered its direction and 
lifted; the first usually of a ship, the second of the wind. 

P. 19, 1. 160. Gramercy. An exclamation, properly mean- 
's "great thanks," from French graiid merci. Cf. — 

•* Gramercy I wouldst thou aught with me ? " 

SiiAKSPBBE, Merch, of Ven, ii. 2, 120. 

P. 19, L 161. They drew in their ln-cuths in their sonbu of 
lief. 
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P. 20,1. 173. The mm was flecked with ban - tii0Hi« 
streaked with ban. The rigging of the phanton Aipkili 
like black bars marked across the sun, which was diniigh 
hind it. 

P. 20, L 180. Oossameres - the light filmy threads eak 
floating in the air in summer, or stretched from bLado toUii 
along the grass, the delicate web of a small spider. Thspnp 
form of the word is ffossTjner, that is God^smmer, or w 
sammer, from the superstition that these threads are the ra 
nant of the Virgin Mary's winding-sheet which fdl any 
fragments when she was takenmp to hearen. 

P. 20, 1. 1 88. Some kinds of leprosy blanch the sldn, eitb 
wholly or in blotches, to the idiiteness «f ordinary white |tp* 
Cf. 2 Kinffs V. 27. Numbers xil 10. 

P. 20, 1. 189. Night-mare, The mare haa nothiag to 
with the name of a female horse, but is the Norse woid«0^ 
weight, or feeling of oppression. 

P. 20, 1. 100. It was popularly supposed that cold mads t 
blood thick, and in this way impeded the drculation. 

P. 20, 1. 195. In tropical countries there is no twilig^ 

P. 20, 1. 205. Clomb. Climb was conjugated as a itro 
verb till the end of the fifteenth century. It is not neeefli 
to do more than call attention to the large number of o 
fashioned forms of words Coleridge uses here for the sake 
giving a strange sound to the language of the poem. 

P. 20. 1. 208. Star-dogged = followed by a star; as a 
follows its master. 

P. 21,1. 215. Four tinics fifty living men , . . ,i 
dropped^ ^'c. See note on 1. 37. 

P. 21, 1. 210. We do not now use do and did as simple U 
auxiliaries, but to emphasize the verb or to ask a quest 
This began to be the case even before Shakspere's time, 
the following show that the use was not yet settled. "^ 
does do you wrong?" (^Twelfth Night, v. 1. 143), and 

" Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan, 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets.** 

Julius Casar, ii. 2 

PART IV. 

p4 21, 1. 230. Never a sam^= never (or not) one saint 
P. 21, 1.237. Or ever = before ever. Cf.—" And the 
had the mastery of them, and brake all their bones in pieo 
ever they came at the bottom of the den" (Daniel vi. 24). 

P. 21, 1. 243. The constant glare of the sea and thi 
wearied out his eyes, till he felt as if a hca^*y weight were 
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int on them — and if he tnrned from the noa and the sky it was 
auy to lee the dead at his feet. See note on 1. 1 20. 

P. 22, 1.268. JE(fi8h light T^gtmnge and m^iterious looking 
light, like that about an elf or &iiy. 



PART V. 

P.23,U. 280, 281. Cf.— 

"Tired natures sweet restorer, l>alniy bIit))." 

Young, ^iffht Thoinjhttf i. 1. 

And — " geutlu hluep, 

Nature's soft nurse, &c." 

SiiAKsrKUK, 2 HcH, II, iii. 1. o. 

F.'28, 1. 286. &V/yB= frail, useless, h.-f^. f/eaaelitj — ha^yy^ 
nninle, foolish. It is peculiar that the German form of thu 
iwS idig has now got the moaning of ** of blessed memory," or 
"Ute," applied to a person who has died. For similar dc;?nulii- 
tionB of meaning compare Takncii, On the ^tudy of Words, Lect. 
UL Por a change in the contrary direction notice (among many) 
•fcwr, which Dr. Johnson protested against as a •' low word 
Kueely ever used but in burlesque ; " so ./'«», iS:c. iyh of 
«M8e, hero means " in this state." 

P. 28, L 287. See note on 1. 37. 

P. 23, 1. 800. Sere^ commonly spelt 5(!flr=» burnt, withcre<l. 
. P. 28, 1. 802. Firc-fia(j8. These wort; electrical phenomena 
y the air — broad sheets of light which Coleridge compares to 
Jfp-^whose glow made the stars look wan or pale, and whose 
Jpkering motion made the stars themselves seem to move. 
JJ*«i ■ shining. Cf. *' Her garment was so bright and won- 
"'ons ahcene " (Sfensea, Of Muiabilitic, c. iii.) Sec also nolo 
OttL87. 

P. 23, 1. 807. Sed(/e -thick, strong reeds which grow in 
•Wam^y places. The noist; of the wind swooping through tliom 
" fiuniliar enough. Cf.— 

" There in the many-knotted water-flags. 
That whistled stiff and dry about the marge." 

Tbnntson, MoHo dArihfir, 1. 03. 

P. 24, 1. 321. It liad heen^it would have been ; the old plu- 
perfect of the sabjunctive. 

P. 24, 1. 320. Brother's son. An emphatic form of expression 
idding to the ghastly hoiTor of the scone. 

P. 24, 1. 346. A<Lropping^on dropping, in the act of drop- 
Off; an old form of expression. Cf. AhoartK atftound, afirct 
'fiotf &c Sumetimefi the on convuj^s the idea of motive oC 
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intentioii, as in " I never came a-begging tor myself 
SON, Dora, L 138), &c. 

P. 24, 1. 349. See note on 1. 216. 

F. 24, 1. 350. c/af^ontn^ B chattering or warbling 
Both Chancer and Gower use the -word in this sens^ 
commonly means confnsed and incoherent talk. 

F. 25, 1. 372. The sun, like a staring eye, had 
the ship into stillness. Cf. 1. 13. 

P. 25, 1. 382. / have not to declare ^1 have not t) 
declare. Cf. similar ellipses in " I am (bound) to thi 
it" (Timon of Athens, i. 2, 111); "This sky is not (j 
in " {Jul. Cos. i. 3, 39); "I must (go) to Coventry" 
i. 2, 56), &c. 

P. 25, L 383. Mg living life^ihQ life outside my 

P. 25, L 387. On cross. The definite adjective tJu 
frequently omitted after prepositions in short adverbi 
Cf. — " I rise at dawnt* ** I have them at hand" or, " "V^ 
cles on nose and pouch on side ** (Ab You Like It, ii. 7 

P. 26, 1. 395. Honey-dew » a vegetable secretion 
taste, which collects on the stalks and leaves of tl 
other plants. 



PAET VI. 

P. 26, 1. 406. If he may know = that he may k] 
chance that ho may know. Cf. — '* I magnify mine 
any means I may provoko to emulation them which 
flesh" (Romans ,:ka. 14, and Acts xxvii. 12). The : 
the passage is : The ocean has its eye fixed on the 
sways his tides, waiting to learn which way he sha 
she guides him, be he rough or smooth — and the m( 
looks down graciously on her slave. 

P. 26, 11. 412, 413. A fantastic idea that the shi 
forward — like water up a tube — by the exhaustion of 
fore it. 

P. 26, 1. 416. Slow and slow. The repetition ol 
the sake of emphasis, even when no repetition of an ac 
crease of an amount, is meant to be described, 
enough. Compare the phrases /or ct;er and ever, by a 

P. 27, 11. 434-439. Few of us, I suppose, have not 
or another suffered from this feeling of intense nervous 
makes our fancies so like realities. Of course, ** knot 
in the common conversational way with the mean 
strongly persuaded.^* 

P. 27, 1. 443. In shade. The wind, by distui'biu 
face of the water, destroys its reflecting power, and 
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tt it fltrikMi look dark. The path of wind acrofs water is very 
whr marked in this way. 

nSxplain the fhll meaning of 1. 446.] 

r. 27, L 456. CowUree. It is to be noticed that Culeridjre 
lopta eren old-&shioned spelling to give an extra woinlin'ss to 
itale. So marinere* (1. 505), &c. In the first edition of the 
Mm this is veiy marked. 

F. 28, L 463. iSSl4K2oipa> image, reflection. 

P. 28, L 466. ** The moonlight immeraed, bathed tho steady 
Mther-oock in a silent-looking light." The peculiarly quiet look 
lUeh xnoonligfat gires to what it shines on is familiar to vwry 

Ml 

P. 28, L 477. Holy roor^- holy cross (with Christ on it). 
?Blkr observes, " The rood, when perfectly made . . . hnd not 
■Ijthe image of onr Saviour extended upon it, but the iigurcH 
' the Viigin Hazy and St. John, one on euoh side " {Hist, of 
VcUom Abbey i p. 16). It was usually placed over the screen 
■Indi ^vided the nave from the chancel uf the church. 

P. 28, L 484. See note on 1. 37. 

P. 29, 1. 500. To ahrieve, or shrive^ is to hoar or receive the 
eon&Mion of a penitent, including the pronouncing of absolu- 



PART VII. 

P. 29, 1. 523. Ivy-tod, Atod^a bush, generally of ivy. Cf. — 

" Within the ivie tod 
(Where shrouded was the little god) 
I heard a busy bustling.** 

Sfknser, Shepherd^ b Calendar^ March, 1. 67. 

P. 80, 1. 528. Jfeard, An old form of afraid, See Maclteth, 
▼. 1, 41, &c. 

P. SO, 1. 540. After seven or eight days a drowned body 
{■Qo&lly rises and floats on the surface of the water. 

P. 80, L 554. All, See note on I. Ill, above. 

P. 82, U. 600-606. Compare the concluding verses of Hari- 
'^^Wdl, in which Wordsworth works out, in a much less 
fl'Bjliiig way, nature's revenge for the ruthless hunting and sUy- 
^ofastag. 

P. 82, 1. 611. Forlorn » deprived of, destitute of; an 
^otntnsl meaning. Cf. " lorn of light," Hyperion, i. 118. 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Fkbct Btsshb Shsllbt was bom neur Horshain, in Brum 
the year 1792. After spending some tLme at smaller sehoc 
was sent to Eton, and thence, in his eighteenth year, to Ui 
sity Ck>llege, Oxford. Here his out-spoken se^itidsBi 
brought lum into collision with the authorities, who, mi 
no allowance for his youth or his sincerity, inflicted on hii 
ponishment of expulsion. From his &ther too, though i 
through his own fault, he met with as little leniency anc 
bearance ; and so, at the age of nineteen, the tender-het 
generoos, high-souled boy was turned adrift to wander i 
world— not altogether penniless, but with few friends o 
sort, and with no wise counsellor to guide him except his i 
but rash and enthusiastic nature. He was soon main 
Harriet Westbrooke, a school-girl of sixteen, with who 
lived a shifting and unsettled, but not unhappy life, takii 
his abode at laist in London. Here, towards Uie end of 
his child-wife left him, to lead three years of unhappinesi 
error, which closed in suicide in 1816. But meanwhile SI 
had written a few poems, of which Queen Mab was the 
ambitious, and his money difficulties had been relieved 
handsome allowance from his father. On Harriet's deal 
married Mary GK)dwin, a truer and far better wife, and wit 
wandered once more — now in Switzerland, now in England 
at last they settled down at Great Marlow. It was durin| 
time that Alastor and the Revolt of Islam were written 
former a mystical and allegorical description of the sadnec 
resultless efforts of his own life ; the latter a wild tale, f 
his burning enthusiasm for liberty and love of man. Tht 
no space here to tell of his schemes and generous endeayou 
the welfare and happiness of his fellows ; in public, as i 
vate, they were as noble as they were prompt and nnt 
Never was there a man more genuinely unselfish than Sh 
His genius and brilliant ability were indeed beginning to di 
themselves in a most unmistakable manner. But misundei 
as he had been from his earliest years, and treated with all 
of sense and sympathy by his relatives and the public, hi 
nature and power were even now no better appreciated. SI 
less inventions about his life, and deeds, and thoughts wen 
stantly set circulating ; and, on the plea that he was an at 
he was deprived of the guardianship of the children of hit 
wife. So in sorrow and indignation he turned away £rom 
land, and aought for greater peace and <\\]A&t in the bea 
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» of Italy (1818). It WM duriiig the last firar yeun of his 
•pent here in -wanderings from town to town, that hia 
teat worka were written — the splendid lyrical drama of 
utieiu Unbtnmd, the tragndy of Hke Cmci, and the grand 
D-nmaie of the Lament for ike Death of Keate, not to men- 

Eminorpieces of exquisite beauty, Huch as the Ode io 
Tk0 WUeh qf Atlas, and EmpsychidUm, In 1822 he 
tst the rest and peace whicn he had so long nonght in 
. He was drowned in a squall off Via Roggio, in the (iulf 
^jBuaai, and his body thrown np by the sea was, by the law 
u land, bunt where it was found. His ashes lie in thi' 
wtaot^ cemetery at Rome, with this simple inscription : 
r eordinm" (hMrt of hearts). Shelley had only just en- 
1 upon the fUl development of his powers when ho dir<l, at 
^ of thirty. The vexations and ^(0IT0W8 of his life, and the 
ppdntmenta of too eager ho|>es and too ctherval plans, had 
. many and nnremitting. Yet ho left behind him works 
bioiua the wonder and delight of all who i*ead thorn, and 
ih place him undeniably in the front rank of EngliBh poets. 
r bear, it is true, nearly all of thorn, marks of immaturity 
mysticism ; but they are alive all through with power, and 
pnation, and beautiful picturings of Naturo and the long- 
of man's heart. Never was there a more subtle master 
Mlody — more deeply thrilled with " the still, sad music of 
Uttty"— more rapturously moved with the sounds and sights 
la beandfbl earth ; through him Naturo has become more 
hgible, has found a voice to speak with. Yet, alas ! with 
lis de«) love for and trustfulness in man. he had no prac- 
de, realisable side to his character ; in all his schemes he 
tthusiastic without knowledge, eager without dofiniteness. 
terer be might have been, or might have done, ho remains 
8 only a sweet, sad, wonder-waking voice. 



THE ISLE, 

his is a description of an isle in the ^]gean Soa, taken 
the beautiful, but somewhat mystical poom Ep'ij)!*ychldion. 
ea not depend for its meaning upon the rest of the poem ; 
waides being of exquisite beauty, it is an excellent example 
le style most peculiarly Shelley's. Tlio metre and the 
ly are his at his best ; and the ^nvid, but somewhat extra- 
it description of the scenery bears the mark, as most of his 
does, of his rich imagination, and his eager, spiritual, rest- 
lature. 

. 82, 1. 1 . Ionian skies. Ionia was a district colonised by 
Ireeks in the centre of the western coast of Asia MinoK 
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Two of its most famous towns were Ephesns and Smyrna. Hi 
cotintiy was famous for its poets, historians, and philoscq^hA 

P. 32, 1. 2. Paradise. The word was used l^ the Greebti 
denote the extensive parks and pleasure-grounds of the FneMi 
kings. It was also borrowed bj the Hebrews trom the Fente 
and used to denote the Garden of Eden, the abode of the hsgff 
dead, heaven. 

P. 32, 1. 3. For = because. Cf.— 

** But, /or their virtue only is their shew, 
They live unwoo'd, and unrespected &de.* 

Shaxsfebb, SonmtU. 

" I hate him far he is a Christian, 
But more yorMo^ . . . he lends." 

Shaksfebb, Mere, qf Ven. i. 8, 4S. 

P. 32, 1. 6. Eli/sian. An adjective formed from Elyaum,^ 
name given by the Greeks and Eomans to the abode of the lu>|f7 
dead ; then, any happy place. 

P. 32, 1. 7. Age of gold. In the popular legends of thi 
Ghreeks, and in those f^med by their poets, this was the M 
of the several ages through which the world was supposed tl 
have passed. Then everything had been as it should be. Heeiod 
a Greek poet, relates that there had' been the golden, sihez 
brazen, and heroic ages, and that the age in which he lived W 
the iron age ; and many others have followed him in praising il 
ages but their own. The Golden Age and the Iron Age aretenm 
still in common use to denote a time of happiness and prosperity 
and perfection, and a time of sternness, rough hardness, aoc 
distress. 

P. 32, 1. 16. Elemental diamond. The simple materials o« 
of which bodies are composed, and which are not themselTe 
composed of other materials, are called elements. A diamond i 
pure carbon in a transparent crystalline form, carbon being < 
non-metallic element — that is, not resolvable into anything DO 
carbon. 

P. 33, 1. 22. Illumining =» lighting up with their whit 
spray. 

P. 33. 1. 23. Nightingales generallysing at night rather thai 
in the day, and are popularly supposed to be the sweetest of s) 
songsters. In this iEgean isle they fill the woods even fl 
noon-day with thoir beautiful notes. 

P. 33, 1. 24. Peopled with = made alive with, or stocke 
with. Cf.~"The isle is full of noises" (Tempest, iii. 2, 182 
and the beautiful description immediately following. 

P. 33, 1. 25. Element » air. Shelley compares, the a: 
round the isle to a light gauzy garment. See 1. 5 1 . 
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88, L 37> Miat laden wUh unseen showers. The mist 
ti iti moiitiire upon the ground unmen. 
tS, L 26. Which laUa upon the cjeliiU like a drowsincsH, 
gthemdvoopa 

88, L 80. Affomif odour ■ odour which pierces and 
ntes like an anow. 

88, L 81. So Forohvro, in Keato' Eve of St. Aanss, 1. 279, 
hat his lore is such that " his soul doth ache. See also 
' To a JSfigktmgaUi L 1, and The Song of 8oi<moHt ii. 5, 
isiek of love." 

88, L 84. Unison or harmony, or rather the fueling of 
m the soul, is to the soul what the soul is to the body -is 
ul of the soul — is the living principle of the soul. The 
I a common one among poets and philosophers. Cf. — 

" From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
His universal frame bc^n." 

VRTDTSSffSt, CccUicCsDay. 

, too, Burke, in B^flcctions on the Bevolution in France 
ndcm Press edition, p. 41), speuks of the " harmony of the 
Be," the fit working together of all its parts. 
884 1. 86. Wandering Eden Lticifcr. Amongst the nu- 
i legends concerning Eden was one that it had disappeared 
urtii into the morning star, Lucifer. 

33, L 39. Young. Because the universe had nut long 
wated. 

88, 1. 45. Arure chasms of ca^;i a large spaces of calm 

7 zeft through the clouds like chasms. 

S3, 1. 50. &hdlation'»\h»X which is breathed out, which 

bzth in the form of vapour. Here it means a light mist. 

83, L 55. Excess — excess of beauty and the consciousness 
■ 

. 

S8, 1. 58. Atom of the Eternal — referring to the idea of 
•phers that men's souls are but parts of one large eternal 
ad return into it when they die. 

34, L 61. Interstices ^\h^ spaces which stand or lie be- 
things. Shelley, like Wordsworth, held that there was a 
living spirit, in nature that entered into all things, and 
ich its distinct life. Gf. — 

** I have felt {in nature) 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
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And the blae sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all oljeots of all thoog^ 
And rolls through all things." 

WOBDSWOBTH, TuiUf JUbii* 

I 

P. 34, 1.73. TitoiNC -> the work of a Titan. Intittolli 
Greek legends the Titans were giants who made war agumttll ] 
gods of heaTen, showing prodigious strength and wondmlddl '• 
in the contest. The wora tUaniCt as now used, is equYaMto . 
enormous i» size and strength, 

P. 34, 1. 83. When the flowers fade and the leatei £|]l,ai» 
winter comes, then the hare twined stems of the Tines lookftl' 
rough woven stuff. Woofy or wtft, properly means the iJnwIi 
woven through the warp, i.e. through tiie threads stretched art 
lengUiways on a loom ; then any woven fahric, doth. 

P. 34, 1. 84. Star atoms keen » tiny holes through whkk 
the light shone brightly, making them look like stars. 

P. 34, 1. 85. iSr0}t0» quietness. Cf. — 

" No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven." 

SouTHEY, TMda* 

P. 34, 1. 86. Parian floors ^fiooTS of Parian marble. B* 
island of Paros was celebrated for its marble. 
P. 34, 1. 87. Aloof ^ all offttomt at a distance. 



ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Alfred Tennyson was born at Somerby Vicarage, LinoolBsinii 
in the year 1809 ; and, after having been educated by hislitliei 
proceeded in due course to Trinity College, Cambridge. Witi 
the exception of a volume of poems published in coi^jhnetio 
with his brother Charles, when the^ were boys, and a pin 
poem on Timbuctoo, composed whilst an undergraduate i 
Cambridge, Mr. Tennyson did not publish anything till 188( 
when Poems chiefly Lyrical appeared. But from that date til 
steady and rapid growth of his fame may be easily traced. H 
two volumes in 1830 were in part a republication, but the mo 
important poems thoy contained were the new ones.' It wi 
soon apparent that the author uf Mort cP Arthur^ Lockdey Bdi 
The May Qiieen, and The 7 wo Voices was worthy to take 
place in the first rank of English poets ; a reputation which in 
more than sustained by the two works which followed, 7 
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MwMf and A liemoriam. So wall known and popular, indeed, 
Itad Mr. Tennyson Ijeoome, that, on the death of Wonh> worth in 
1861, it seemed only natural that " the laurel greener from the 
Ibowi of him who uttered nothing base" should be plaood on his 
Imd. Since then, down to the present year (187V). numerous 
^ofames, published at short intervals, have enchanted all readers 
WSqgl2sh,and have proved Uiat the deep interest which the 
7Mt takes in all the movflments and events of his time hiis in 
Bovise abated. Besides those already mentioned, the most 
iNntifU and most notable of his poems are The IdyU$ of the 
BKjg, tended on the legends of King Arthur ; and Afaud, a 
^pied nxmologue, or druna with one speaker. As a writer of 
liah, andofpolished and melodious verse, Hr. Tennysun 
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mthont a rivaL The subjects of his poems may not be grand, 
ttd the music of his words may be rather tender and pure than 
U^ and vigorous, but the movements and thoughts of his 
Rventian have seldom stirred a poet more truly ur found h 
■VMtsr utterance. The sad unrest of his fellows, and their 
o^eetation of greater and still greater wonders, have found no 
UBpler, tenderer, or nobler expression than in his verse ; while 
MBS has ever taught more wisely, or more clearly, the lessons 
tf ''self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control." 



THE LOTOS-EATERS, 

This poem represents, in exquisitelv musical verbo, the lux- 
oiaiit "[Sxj sleepiness said to be produced in those who feed 
upon the lotos — an African plant, whose fruit possesses strong 
Bneotic powers. In reading it we are necesstirily reminded of 
^^bonison s CastU of IndoUiicc, uot only by the biinibirity in 
iBljeet, but by the fact that both poems are written in the 
^nseiian stanza ; and it is hard to say which poet has mado 
■VBstar use of this rich-sounding but difficult metre. Perhaps, 
Wever, Tennyson's music is more delicate and varied thJan 
Oumson's— but then his poem is but a very short one. It is 
>Wth notice, on the other hand, that this is the uuly poem in 
lideh Tennyson has made use of this metre. 

Th« following lines from Chapman's translation of Homer's 
M^SM^, bk. ix., well describe the incident which supply the 
■otive for Tennyson's verses : — 

" Nine days more 
Adverse winds toss'd nie ; and the tenth, the shore, 
Where dwell the blossom-fed Lotophagi (Jotos-eaters), 
I fetch'd ; fresh water took in, instantly 
Fell to our food aship-board, and then sent 
Two of my choice men to the continent. 
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(Adding a thirds a henld) to difleorer 

What tort of people were the mien orer 

The laml next to os. Where, the first thej 

Were the Lotophagi, that made them eat 

Their oonntry diet^ and no ill intent 

Hid in their hearts to them ; and yet th' eroit 

To ill cjnrerted it ; for haring eat 

Their dainty Tiands, they did qnite forget 

(Am all men else that di^I bnt taete their feiat) 

noth countrymen and eoontry, nor addreat (jwpan 

Any return t'inform what eort of men 

Made fix't abode there, bnt would needs maintaan 

Abode themselres there, and eat that fbod for erer 

P. 34t 1. 2. This mounting wave, &e.«diis wsi 
swell of which we are being raised, will sooo roll 
shore. 

P. 34, IL 3, 4. These lines, as J. 8. Mill remadL 
lieviewt toL i., 1836), *' touch the kc^-note of the poe 

P. 35, 1. 11. Lavmmm fine cambric or linen« 

P. 35, 1. 18. Up^lomb — see note on Aneient Mar 

The pines, whose shadows are dark, rose np hen 
a1)ovft the cIoho underwood. C%?p/i^» coppice, a woe 
growth, for cutting ; old French copeis, wood newly cat 
to cut. 

P. 36, 1. VJ. Charmed, &c. The sunset, which ' 
if under the influence of a charm, adds an ezqnis 
mellowness to the picture, with its purple sky and iti 
rays of golden light and far-st.retcbing shadows. 

P. 36, 1. 23. Set with slender galingale s planted i 
galingale. The galingale is the same as the Cgp. 
Sweet Cgpress (Oyperus longus), a rush with an arc 
used as a drug, or ah a seasoning for dishes. Chauc< 
it in the Prologue to the Canterbu/ry Tales, L 383, 
See Prior's Popular Names of English Plants, p. 61. 

P. 36, 1, 27. Lotos-eaters, The exact kind at I 
Homer means is uncftrtain, as several plants bear 
It is probably the African shrub, whose fruit in siz 
the olive and in taste the date. It is generally 
Cyrmcan lotus ovjvjuhe. 

P. 36, 1. 36. And mmic, &c. = the throbbing of 
in his oars sounded to him like music — the effect of 
eating fruit. 

P. 36, 1. 38. [Explain what this means.] 
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Sm GALAHAD. 

end iFhich fomui the ground-work of this poem is a 
&pB the most beantifiil part — of the great legend of 
nr and his Knights, which evoxr English man and 
f should know by heart " Sir Gahiliad " is the im- 
I of all that is pnre, and holy, and energetic in the old 
)gendB of chiyalry — Milton s ideal character in his 
lood — ^the tender, chaste soul of a maiden in the 
une of an adTentnroos man. He is the perfection of 
rant *' who rides abroad redressing human wrong — 
Bngth and wonderful success lie in the purity of his 
f &B life. It is this purity which gives such magic 
is ringing blows, such splendid daring to his nature. 
)f the original — the story of the seeking of the Holy 
appears in Sir Thomas Malory's Mortc (T Arthur — is 
bught, and perfectly echoed in the following poom. 
ite beauty of the lang^uage, the fine delicate music of 
EUidthe picturesqueness of the descriptions hare com- 
nder it one of the best known and most admired of 
many renderings into modem speech of the stories 
d old legend of King Arthur. It was on this and 
B such as this that the poet-laureate's reputation as a 
iter of melody was so rapidly and firmly built. 
1. Casques =helmelB. Spanish cuifco, a skull, or 
coyers it. 

4. " Sir Galahad sinned never, and that is the 
all achieve where he goeth that ye nor none such Rhall 
aor none in vour fellowship " (Mortc cP Arthur, Globe 
61). 

6. The shattering trumpet shrilleth high = the trum- 
sound was like the sound of something broken or 
► pieces gave its shrill high note. The appropriate- 
epithet tf^^^mf}^ is manifest; indeed, we often speak 
h of the orchestra " when the trumpets come in. For 



'. last they heard a horn that shrilled clear." 

Spbmseb, Faerie Quecne, ii. 3. 

V poor Andromache shrills her dolours forth." 

Shakspkre, Troil. and Ores. v. 3, 84. 



6. Brands ^BworAa. A.-S. iram?, a burning frag- 
d. 



S 
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P. 36, 1. 9. I/ists^the enclosed ground in whieh 
ments were fought. List = a girdle, a line endoeing an; 

P. 36, L 10. The tide qf ocymbat standi^^^ moti< 
fro in the lists stops. 

P. 36, 1. 16. 2%ra/^s thraldom, slavery. A.-S. i 
slave (whose ears were always ^nerct^), from thMMLn^ to 

P. 36, 1. 17. My hearty &c. = my hes^rt is drawn t 
above — he never fell in love with the maidens he resent 
constantly brought trouble and shame on the other kni^ 

P. 36, 1. 18. Shrine ^^ box; that in which sacre 
are kept ; a holy place or chapel. 

P. 36, 1. 21. More bounteous aspects on me beam^ 
powers more liberal (to me) in their gifts influence me 
IS a reference to the ideas of astrology. In this system 
magic Vui aspect was the relative position of the heaven 
at any particular moment (as at one's birth), which 
posed to exercise a favourable or unfavourable influei 
pect literally means the manner of looking at. For its 
above, cf. — 

" There's some ill planet reigns ; 
I must be patient till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable." 

Shakspebe, Winter^ s Tale, ii. 1, 

P. 36, L 23. So Sir Galahad says, when speaking c 
seen the Holy Grail: '* I was in such a joy of heart th 
never man was that was earthly, and therefore I wot i 
my body is dead my soul shall be in great joy to see tb 
Trinity every day, and the majesty of our Lord Jesui 
{Morte d! Arthur ^ Globe edition, p. 409). 
f P. 36, 11. 29-36. Most of the knights engaged in 

j of the Sangreal have similar adventures. The foUowin 

^ like the scene described here, but it concerns Sir Laui 

t^ Galahad's father. In going through a wild forest ** 1: 

^ old chapel, and there he wend (thought) to have foun 

.... and then he went to the chapel door, and found 
i and broken; and within he found a fair altar, fc 

I'- arrayed with cloth of clean silk, and there stood a 

candlestick, which bare six great candles, and the cs 
was of silver," and so on — ^a service being performed, b 
seen {Morte d^Arthwr^ p. 362). 

P. 36, 1. 38. This, again, is an adventure not pi 
Sir Galahad. But compare Morte d Arthur y bk. xvii. cii 
P. 37, 1. 42. As a rule it is B.fair and perfect m* 
is seen bearing the Holy Grail ; but see Morte cP Arthur 
ch. 20. The Holy Grail, or Sanc-greal, signifies the ho' 
bowl ; and, according to the old Arthurian romances, i 
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irtiieh lidd the pasehal lunb at the Last Supper. Joseph 
iinathaa haying gone into the house vhere the supper had 
eaten, took away the dioh, and in it received the Motxl 
the woonda of Cnrist as He hung on the cross ; and this 
" with part of the blood of our Lord," he brought witli 
nto England, and with it conrertKl many heathen. Then, 
i tale goes on, he founded the abbey of GhiHtonbury, tmd 
ited the holy dish in it ; but because of the wickedness of 
it disappeared, and though it showed itself at times 
in a red doth, the vessel itself could not be seen, t>x- 
a perfect man. 

. S7, 11. 47» 48. The glory moves gently away down the 
leai, aa down a river, and growing Iobs, becomes like a Htar, 
at last is not to be distinguished from the stars of hcuven, 
igst irhich it loses itself. 
\ 87, L 61. The cock crows ere the Chriatviae mom. Cum- 

" Some say that ever against that seiison comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long." 

SuAKSPKBK, Hamistf u 1, 158. 

reonyson ag&in refers to the superstition in the Epilogue of 
Morte eP Arthur— 

" The cock crew loud, as, at that time of year, 
The lusty bird takes every hour for dawn." 

ilso Brand's Popular Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 51. 
?.97» 1* 66. One of the subjects of his musings in the pure 
€s <nf heaven made bright with the living glory of God, and 
ted with lilies, the emblems of purity, which religious fancy 
vont to set in the eardons of heaven. 
^. 87, 1. 72. That is, he loses all sense of their weight. 
?i 87i 1. 79. Compare — " A voice said to him, ' Galahad, 
: ibilt have thy request, and when thou askcst the death of 
body thou shaft have it, and then shalt thou find the life of 
Hmr •• {Morte cT Arthur, Globe edition, p. 409). 
?. 87» L 81. Hostel ■■ hotel. Grange « a born, or rocep- 
fbr grain, a granary , a farm-house. 

^ 87* 1* 82. Pale ■■ an enclosure b^ stakes or palings, a 
ict or territory. Cf. the English Pale in Ireland. 
^ 87, 1. 84. When King Arthur and all his knights wore 
nbled at Camelot (Winchester), ** there entered into the 
the Holy Graile covered with white samite ; but there was 

might see it, nor who bare it * Now,' said Sir 

aine, ' we have been served this day of what meats and 
IE we thought on, but one thing beguiled us : wo might not 
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we the Holj Gnile, it was so pnaoaslj eorcrad. Whn 

vill make here a xow, that toHDoni, without knger ahi 

i shall laboor is th^ quest of the SatM^^real, that I diall 1 

i out a twelremozith and a daj, or more if need he^ anc 

' diall I retom again unto the eonrt till I haTe aeen i 

^ openlr than it hath been seen here ; and if I maj not f 

shall retain again aa he that may not he agnost die wil 

I : Lord Jean Christ.' When thej of the Table Boond hei 

\ i Gavaine saj so, thej arose np the most pax^t and mac 

I [ arowB aa fir Gavaine had made" IJHarU ^Arthur, 

^ edition, bk. xiii. ch. 7>. 
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see the Holj Ondle, it was bo preciously covered. Wh 
will make here a vow, that to-mom, without longer a) 
shall labour in the quest of the Sancgreal, that I shall 
out a twelvemonth and a day, or more if need be, ai 
shall I return again unto the court till I have seen 
openly than it h^ been seen here ; and if I may not 
shall return again as he that may not be against Uie wi 
Lord Jesu Christ/ When they of the Table Bound h 
Gawaine say so, they arose up the most party, and nu 
avows as Sir Gawaine had made" {Morte eTArikm 
edition, bk. xiii. ch. 7). 
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HOW TO USE THE BOOK. 

t the object of this little book to supply texts which 
TO as lessons in Orammar, Philology, or Antiquari- 
)r which may be made exercises for the memory, 
ems gathered here are meant to be studied for the 
the thought and imagination they contain, and for 
B of the methodfr used to express these. The inten- 
hat the pupil shall become familiar with fine thought 
.uliM imagination in their many yarietieB, and shall 
)w best to give expression to such thiogs. This has 
re^illy kept in mind in choosing the pieces. Some 
en chosen for thesa thought, some for their imagina- 
1 for the power and excellence of their expression, 
rge and ennoble the mind there is no better means 
9 study of literature. To learn how to speak and 
irrectly and well, there is but one way — the study 
ftture. To ofier an opportunity for the study of 
ilnglish Literature is the object of this book, 
he pupilS) who are to study these poems, are expected 
•t much oyer the age of twelve, it is manifest that 
»s are of necessity very simple in character, and 
■. them such as boys of fifteen or sixteen years of age 
lot require. It is hoped that they may serve to 
e and explain the poems, and to direct the pupil's 
n to all the finer points. It is not intended that 
)s should be an object and end in themselves. They 
e failed in their aim if they do not drive the pupil 
the text as the sole subject of his study. Grammar 
lightly touched upon ; Philology is only introduced 
le meaning of a word is thereby really made clearer 
■e interesting; while Antiquarianism is never brought 
it where it really throws light upon the text. When 

A 3 
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they are preparing these poems as lessons^ the 
required to look out in a dictionary (and learn) 
ing of every word which they do not thoroughly k 
dictionary which up to the present I have i 
handy and useful for the purpose (though it i 
perfect) is Messrs. Oollins's '^ Illustrated Nationt 
nouncing Dictionary " (price one shilling). In 
therefore, no words are explained if the meanin 
this dictionary are sufficientiy clear and accurate 

It may, perhaps, be of use to teachers to 1 
mary given here of the chief points to be attends 
study of literature. We should require : — 

I. As to the substance of the text. 

(a) All comparisons by means of which c 
illustrated or explained (similes*), and aQ app 
words to uses to which in their original meaning 
not be put (metaphorsf), to be carefully stud] 
plained, and the metaphors to be expanded to 
full meaning. 

(5) The force and character of the deecrip 
and the names applied to things, to be fully real 

(c) A paraphrase of the author's woi*ds to t 
meaning is exactly and fvMy understood. It is j 
one gets a paraphrase which does not omit i 
And yet it is of the highest importance thai 
meaning shall be taken in. Never mind ho 
paraphrase is, so that it omits nothing. 

{d) A general knowledge of the meaning of 
in hand, and of the line of argument pursued. 

n. A knowledge of the history and derivati 
particular words, where these illustrate clearly 
tendencies and laws of language, and are o 
special interest. The pupils should also be m 

♦ E.g, " Her face was pale a8 the hoiTOwed J. 
7?kMWt." " The thought came to him as quick «« 
t E.g. ** He bridles his anger.'' " Ip lof tines; 
he ioars/m' above thevi'' 
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le moBt common and most productive rottfn in the Knprli^lt 
mgnagOi together with a well-chofH?n list of wotcIb derivrd 
rom them, in otder that the meamnyx of words .*«hall imt 
emam as isolated facts (which are nlways hard to romombt^r) 
BQfc shall show their connections and developments. They 
dmild then be required to point out what words in their 
Ihkds belong to these roots. 

in. A dear understanding of all allusions. 
IV. A knowledge of such illustrations as really throw 
ll|b upon the text. Except when the illustrations are 
feeblly yaluable it is best, in testing a pupil, to give him 
ftsiUnstration, and require him to give the passage in the 
teit which it illustratee. 
Then as to method and routine. 
!• The notices of the author and the poem, together 
\i^ the poem itself, should be carefully read over by the 
pqils vnth the teacher before anything else is attempted. 
Kit the teacher should bear in mind that the "notices'' 
*B intended rather as helpa to him than as lessons for 
Uipapls. 

3. A. passage should be set as a lesson for next time, 
ttd the pupls required to learn the Notes on it, and to look 
^ and learn the meanings of all but the very simplest 
VQvdB which it contains. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
'^■oind teachers how ignorant young leainers as a rule are 
^ the meanings of even very common words. Their 
Weahulary is very small, and their words have very arbitrary 
on&isty meaningfl. 

■ 8. When the text has been thoroughly understood, 
^ Critical notices of the author and the poem should next 
** studied. 

4. Lastly, when all the points above mentioned have 

"^H carefully attended to, the pupil should be made to 

^^^ the poem through aloud two or three times, in order to 

^ an idea of it as a tchole, and to sliow that he has renlly 

'^^tered its meaning. 

Marcl, 1880. 11. COlTtTlTOrE BOWEN. 
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PART IV. 
LOBD BYRON, 1788-1824. 

THE PRI80NEB OF CHILLON. 

Mt liair is grey, bat not with yean, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
Ab men's have grown nrom sudden fears : 
My Hmbs are boVd, though not with tdl, 5 

But rusted with a yile repose, 
For they haye been a dungeon's spoil, 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are banned, and barr'd — forbidden fare : 10 

But this was for my Other's faith 
I suffered chains and courted death ; 
That &ther perish'd at the stake 
For tenets hie would not forsake ; 
And for the same his lineal race 16 

In darkness found a dwelling-place ; # 

We were seven — ^who now are one. 

Six in youth, and one in age, 
flnish'd as they had begun, 

Proud of Persecution's rage ; 20 

One in fire, and two in field, 
Thar belief with blood have seal'd, 
Dying as their father died. 
For ue God their foes denied ; 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 20 

Of whom this wreck Ib left the lastr 
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There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, I uj 

In Ghillon's dungeons deep and old, 

There are seven columns, massy and grey, 

Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 

Of the thick wall is fallen and left ; 

Creeping o'er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh's meteor lamp : 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in eacn ring there is a cluon ; 
That iron is a cankering thing. 

For in these limhs its teeth remain. 
With marks that will not wear away. 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun to rise 
For years — I cannot count them o'er, 
I lost their long and heavy score, 4i 

When my last orother droop'd and died. 
And I lay living by his side. 

They chain'd us each to a column stone. 

And we were three — yet, each alone ; 60 

Wo could not move a single pace, 

We could not see each other^s face, 

But with that pale and livid light 

That made us strangers in our sight : 

And thus together — yet apart, 

Fetter 'd in hand, but join'd in heart, 66 

'Twas still some solace, in the dearth , 

Of the pure elements of earth. 

To hearken to each other's speech. 

And each turn comforter to each 

With some new hope, or legend old, 00 

Or song heroically bold ; 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dungeon stone, 

A grating sound — not full and free, 66 

As they of yore were wont to be : 

It might be fancy — but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 
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I WB8 the eldeit of the three. 

And to uphold and cheer the reel 70 

I ought to do — And did my beet — 
And each did well in hie deme. 

The jroangesty whom my rather loyed, 
Becanse our mother's brow was given 
To him — ^with eyee as blue as heaven, 75 

For him my soul was sorely moved ; 
And truly mi^ht it be distressed 
To see such bird in such a nest ; 
For he was beautiful as day — 

(When day was beautiful to me 80 

As to young eagles, being free) — 
A poliur day, which will not see 
A sunset till ito summer's gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-dad offspring of the sun : 85 

And thus he was as pure and bright. 
And in his natural spirit gay, 
With tears for nought but others' ills, 
And then they flowd like mountain rills. 
Unless he could assuage the woe 00 

Which he abhorr'd to view below. 

The other was as pure of mind, 

But form'd to conibat with his kind ; 

Stronff in his frame, and of a mood 

Which 'ffainst the world in war had stood, 05 

Andpensh'd in the foremost rank 

With joy : — ^but not in chains to pine : 
"HiB spirit withered with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline — 

And so perchance in sooth did mine : 100 

But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills. 

Had followed there the deer and wolf; 

To him hb dungeon was a gulf, 105 

And fetter'd feet tne worst of ills. 

Lake Leman lies by Ghillon's walls : 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet aud tiow ; 
Thus much the fathom-liue was sent 110 

From Ghillon's suow-white battlement. 

Which round about the waye eTit\iivy\\^\ 
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A double dungeon wall and waye 

Haye made— and like a living giaye 

Below the sur&ce of the lake llfij 

The dark vault lies wherein we lay^ 

We heard it ripple night and day : 
Sounding o*er our heads it knocrd ; 

And I have felt the winter's spray 

Wash through the bars when winds were high 

And wanton in the happy sky; 
And then the very rock hath rock'd. 
And I have felt it shake, unshoch'd; 

Because I could have smiled to see 

The death that would have set me free. lilj 

I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined, 

He loath'd and nut away his food ; 

It was not that 'twas coarse and rude, 

For we were used to hunter's &re. 

And for the like had little care : 

The milk drawn from the mountaio goat 

Was changed for water from the moat^ 

Our bread was such as captives' tears 

Have moistened many a thousand years, 136 

Since man first pent his fellow men 

Like brutes within an iron den ; 

But what were these to us or him Y 

These wasted not his heart or limb ; 

Mv brother's soul was of that mould 140 

Which in a palace had grown cold, 

Had his free breathing been denied 

The range of tJie steep mountain's side ; 

But why delay the truth ? — ^he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head, 145 

Nor reach his dying hand — ^nor dead, 

Though hard I strove, but strove in vain. 

To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 

He died, and they unlock'd his chain. 

And scoop'd for him a shallow grave 150 

Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begg'd them, as a boon, to lay 

His corse in dust whereon the day 

Might shine — it was a foolish thought, 

But then within my "bi^Axi vt wrought, 155 
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That eren in death hiB fireeboni laeast 

In Boeh a dungeon oonld not reet. 

I nught lukT6 spared my idle praycr-- 

Tliey coldly Uuurh'd— «nd laid mm there : 

The flat and taraefls earth aboye 1(K) 

The being we so much did loye ; 

IDa emp^ chain above it leant, 

Snch maraer's fitting monument ! 

But he. the fkyorite and the flower, 

Most cheiish'd once his natal hour, 165 

His mother^s image in iair £ace, 

The infimt lore ot all his race, 

"Em martyr'd fatiber's dearest thought. 

My latest care, for whom I souffht 

To hoard my life, that his miffht be 170 

Less wretched now, and one oay free ; 

He^ too, who yet had held untired 

A spirit natnnd or inspired — 

He, too^ was struck, and day by day 

Wai9 withered on the stalk away. 175 

Oh, Gk)d ! it 19 a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood : — 

IVe seen it rushing forth in blood, 

I've seen it on the breaking ocean 180 

Strive with a swoln conviusive motion, 

Tve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread ; 

But these were horrors — ^this was woe 

Unmiz'd with such— but sure and slow ; 185 

He Aided, and so calm and meek. 

So sofQy worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender — ^kind. 

And grieved for those he left behind ; 

"With all the while a cheek whose bloom 190 

AVas as a mockery of the tomb, 

IVhose tints as gently sunk away 

As adeparting rainbow's ray ; 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright ; 195 

And not a word of murmur — ^not 

A groan o*er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raiac, 
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For I was sunk in silence — ^lost 

In this last loss, of all the most ; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 

Of fainting nature's feebleness; 

More slowly drawn, new less and lees : 

I listen'd, but I could not hear — 

I c»ll'dy for I was wild with fear ; 

I knew 'twas hopeless, but mj dread 

Would not be tnus admonished ; 

I call'd, and thought I heard a sound — 

I burst my chain with one strong bound, 

And rushed to him :— I found him not, 

Jonlj stirr'd in this black spot, 

/only liyed — J only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew ; 

The last-^the sole — ^the dearest link 

Between me and the eternal brink, 

Which bound me to my &iling race, 

Was broken in this fiEktal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 

My brothers— both had ceased to breathe : 

I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas ! my own was full as chill ; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive. 

But felt that I was still aliye — 

A frantic feeling, when we know 

That what we love shall ne'er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope — ^but faith. 
And that forbade a selfish death. 

What next befell me then and there 

I know not well — I never knew — 

First came the loss of light, and air, 

And then of darkness too : 
I had no thought, no feeling — ^none — 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist. 
As shrubless crac^ within the mist ; 
For all was blank, and bleak, and grey ; 
It was not night — it was not day — 
It was not even the dungeon-lignt, 
So luiteful to m^ Tn^ovj sight, 
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But TBcancy absorbing space, 

And fixedness^ — without a place ; 

There were no stars — ^no earth — no time — 245 

No check — ^no change — ^no good — ^no crime — 

But eUence, and a stirless breath 

Which neither was of life nor death ; 

A sea of staffnant idleness, 

Blind^ boundless, mute, and motionless t 250 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird ; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 

The sweetest son? ear ever heard. 
And mine was thaiufiil till my eyes 265 

Ban over with the glad surprise, " 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery ; 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track ; 200 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Olose slowly round me as before, 
I saw the gUmmer of the sun 
Oreeping as it before had done. 
But through the crevice where it came 205 

That bird was uerch^d, as fond and tame, 

And tamer tnan upon the tree ; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand thiugfl, 

And seem'd to say them all for me ! 270 

I never saw its like before, 
I ne*er shall see its likeness more ; 
It seem'd like me to want a mate. 
But was not half so desolate. 
And it was come to love me when 275 

None lived to love me so again. 
And cheering from my dungeon's brink, 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its ca^e to perch on mine, 280 

But knowing weU captivity, 

Sweet bird I I could not wish for thine I 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise ; 
For — ^Heaven forgive that thought ! the while 285 

B 
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Wliich made me both to weep and smile—* 
I Bometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother's soul oome down to me ; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then 'twas mortal — well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubljr lone, — 
Lone — as the corse within its shroud^ 
Lone — as a solitaiy cloud, 

A single doud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, ana earth is gay. 

A kind of change came in my fate. 
My keepers grew compassionate ; 
I know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to sights of woe, 
But so it was : — my broken chain 
With links unfasten'd did remain, 
And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side, 
And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part ; 
And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun. 
Avoiding only, as I trod, 
My brothers' graves without a sod ; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 
My breatn came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crush'd heart fell blind and sick. 

I made a footing in the wall, 
It was not therefrom to escape, 

For I had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human shape ; 

And the whole earth would henceforth be 

A wider prison unto me : 

No child — no sire — no kin had I, 

No partner in my miseiy ; 

I thought of this, and I was glad. 

For thought of them had made me mad ; 
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Bat I was cniioai to aaoend 

To my liair'd windows, and to bend 

Once morey upon the mountauia lugh, 330 

The quiet of a loving eye. 

I saw them — and they were the same, 

They were not chansed like me in frame ; 

I saw their thousand years of snow 

On high — ^their wide long lake below, 335 

And the blue Bhone in fullest flow ; 

I heard the torrents leap and gush 

O'er ehannell'd rock ana broken bush ; 

I saw tiie white-wall'd distant town, 

And whiter sails go skimming down ; 340 

And then there was a little ide, 

Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view ; 
A small green isle, it seemed no more. 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 345 

But in it there were three tau trees, 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 350 

The fish swam by the castle wall, 
And they seem'd joyous each and all ; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem'd to fly ; 355 

And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled — and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; 
And when I did descend again, 
The darkness of my dim abode 360 

Fell on me as a heavy load ; 
It was as is a new-dug grave, 
Closing o'er one we sought to save, — 
And yet my glance, too much opprest, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 365 

It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count — I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote ; 

b2 
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fji fTibd«fi j^nre^kfj. Ke gmiei k» loop 
TLft: VjtIi £ic «7W Vere dizzied, w ke itood, 
Tixi^ 'ariiT nad liksx diTidiaser ibe swift nnnd, I 

In Ml "iO UiTov: boi ai tLe last h •eem'd 
hiVU:2 Vj lrAT« EzeftJi'oDr eoDoeaTd 
Th«icr ic ib«r xcazrr-^orbEid waterfla^ 
Thhi vLi?'i]n:id tii^' &zkd dir about wd naggR. 
So rtrc'de h€r bfuck dcrr to tlie wounded ^mfr. ( 

Tlien Fph&e Kinr Arthur to sir Bedizen: 
^ Il&«t tiiou peTform'd zdt miaaon vlddh I gsref 
W'hbt is i: thoa bast seen ? or what hast heaid? * 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 
^ I beud the ripple mskdng in the reeda, 70 

Aud the wijd water laj^nng <m the cng.^ 

To whom replied King Arthur, iaiut and pale : 
" Thou haet betiar'd thy nature and thj name. 
Not rendering true answer, as heseem'd 
Thj fealtr, nor like a noUe knight: 7i 

For surer agn had follow'd, either hand. 
Or Toioe, or else a motion of the mere. 
This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 
Yet DOW, I charge thee, quicklj go again 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 80 

I bad thee, watch, and lightly bring me word." 

Then weut Sir Bedirere the second time 
AcrosB the ridge, and paced beade the mere, 
Countiug the dewy pebbles, fix'd in thought ; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 86 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud, 

*^ And if indeed I cast the brand away, 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note. 
Should thus be lost for erer ^m the eaith, 90 

Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done P 
What barm, undone P deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 95 

An act unprofitable, agaiast himself P 
The King is sick, and Knows not what he doea. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumourB of a douVst? W\. ^ont^ thifi kept, 100 
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Stored in some treasure-lioase of mighty kings, 

Some one might show it at a joust of armsi 

SayiDgy ' King Arthur's sword, Excalibur, 

"Wronght by me lonely maiden of the Lake. 

Nine years she wrougnt it, sitting in the deeps 105 

Upon the hidden bases of the bills/ 

So might some old man speak in the aftertime 

To all the people, winning reyerance. 

But now much honour and much fame were lost.** 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 110 
And hid Ezcalibur the second time. 
And so strode back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily : 
" What is it thou hast seen ? or what haHt heard P ** 

And answer made the bold Sir liedivere : 115 

" I heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reedn.** 

To whom replied Kin? .Arthur, much in wrath : 
" Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted ! Woe is me ! 120 

Authority forgets a dying king. 
Laid widow'd of the power in his eye 
That bow'd the wilL I see thee what thou art. 
For thou, the latest-left of all my knights. 
In whom should meet the offices of all, 125 

Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt ', 
Either from lust of ffold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
Tet, for a man may &il in duty twice. 
And the third time may prosper, ^t thee hence : 1 80 
But, if thou spare to tling liixcabbur, 
I will arise and slay thee with my hands.*' 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 
And, leaning down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among tne bulrush-beds, and clutch'd the sword, 185 
And strongly wheel*d and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirl*d in an arch. 
Shot like a streamer of the northern mom, 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 140 

By night, with noises of the northern sea. 
So fia8h*d and fell the brand Excalibur : 
But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
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And caught him by the hilt, and brandish'd him 
Thi-ee times, and drew him under in the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke Kin^ Arthur, drawing thicker hreath: 
•' Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out : what is it thou hast heard, or seen ? '* 

And answer made the bold Sir Bediyere : 
" Sir Kin^, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should bhnd my purpose, K)r I neyer saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die. 
Not tho' I liye three liyes of mortal men. 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
TVen with both hands I flung him, wheeling him -, 
But when I look'd again, behold an arm. 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
That caught him by the hilt, and brandish'd him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere." 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard : 
" My end draws nigh ; 'tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receiye my weight. 
And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die." 
So saying, from the payement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, recfining on his arm. 
And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bediyere 
Remorsefully regarded thro' his tears, 
And would haye spoken, but he found not words, 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
O'er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 
And rising bore him thro' the place of tombs. 

But, as he walk'd. King Arthur panted hard, 
like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh'd the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, ^' Quick, quid 
1 fear it is too late, and I shall die.'' 
But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk'd 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 
He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought droye him, like a goad. 
Dry clash'd his harness m the icy cayes 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang'd round him, as he based 
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cm juts of alippeiy crag tliat rang 
litten with tb) dint of amied heels — 190 

k Boddeiii k) ! the torel lake, 
long g^inieB of the winter moon, 
aw mesj how there hove a doaky baige, 
i fiinenil scarf fiom stem to stem, 
them ; and descending they were ware 195 

bhe decks were dense with stately forms 
iledy Uaefc-hooded, like a dream — by these 
leens with crowns of gold — and from them rose 
it shiyer^d to the tingling stars, 
t were one voice^ an agony 200 

itation, like a wind, that shrills 
» in a waste land, where no one comes, 
K)me, since the making of the world, 
anrmoi'd Arthur, ** Place me in the barge,** 
le barge they came. There those three Queens 205 
I their hands, and took the Kin^, and wept, 
that rose the tallest of them aU 
)8t, laid his head upon her lap, 
ed the shattered casque, and chafed his hands, 
d him by his name, complaining loud, 210 

)ping bitter tears against his brow 
7ith dark blood : for all his fiice was white 
urless, and like the withered moon 
r the fresh beam of the springing east ; 
lis greaves and cuisses dash'd with drops 215 
; and the light and lustrous curls — 
le his forehead like a rising sun 
m the dus-throne — were parch*d with dust ; 
3d into points and hanging loose, 
th the Imightly growth that Ringed his lips. 220 
shattered column lay the King ; 
that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 
ir to plume a star of tournament, 
3* the lists at Gamelot, and charged 
le eyes of ladies and of kings. 225 

.oudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere, 
ly Lord Arthur, whither shall I go P 
hall I hide my forehead and my eyes P 
I see the true old times are dead, 
reiy morning brought a noble chance, 230 

ry chance brought out a noble knight, 
les have been not since the light tliat led 
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The lioly Elders with the gift of myrrh. 
But now the whole botjitd table is diaeolyed 
Which was an image of the mighty world ; 
And I, the last, go forth companionless, 
And the days darken roimd me, and the years, > 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds." 

And slowly answered Arthor from the harge: 
" The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways^ 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me ? 
I have liyed my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure ! but thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my mce again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by pra; 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy yoi* 
Rise like a foimtain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them Mend 
For 80 the whole round earth is every way 
Boimd by gold chains about the feet of God. 
But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest — ^if indeed I go — 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow. 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meado Vd, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown'd with sunmier sea, 
Where I will heal me of my ^evous wound." 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted 8wa3 
That, fluting a wild carol ere bftr death, 
Huffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look'd one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 
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^^^^^XBB lies a TBle in Ida, loyelier 
;|;^^ai fill the yaUeyB of Ionian hills. 
^^^ swimming -vapour slopes athwart the prlen, 
-^^^"t^e forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine, 
£i^^ loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 
^=^^ lawns and meadow-ledges midway down 
%g rich in flowers, and far below them roars 



i*^^ long brook falling thro* the clov'n ravine 

^^ ^taract after cataract to the sea. 

^J^iiind the valley topmost Gargarus 10 

rp^^^ds up and takes the morning : but in front 

rp^« gorges, opening wide a}>art, reveal 

T'V?^^ and Ilion*s columned citadel, 
^^ crown of Troas. 

]^^ Hither came at noon 15 

^^jmmful (Enone, wandering forlorn 

^^^ Paris, once her playmate on the hills. 

^3^«r cheek had lost the rose, and round her neck 

^^ loated her hair or seem'd to float in rest. 

^^«e, leaning on a fragment twined with vine, 
^^log to the stillness, tiU the mountainnshade 
^lo^ downward to her seat from the upper clifll 
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« mother Ida, many-fountain'd Ida, 

^ear mother Ida, barken ere I die. 

^or now the noonday quiet holds the hill : 25 

^e grasshop^r is silent in the grass : 

7he lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 

Bests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 

The purple flowers droop : the golden bee 

Is lily-cradled : I alone awake. 30 

Myfeyes are full of tears, my heart of love, 

My heart is breaking, and my eyes are dim. 

And I am all aweary of my Ufe. 

" mother Ida^ many-fountain'd Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, barken era I die. 35 

Hear me, O Earth, hear me, Hills, O Oaves 
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That hoiue the cold crown'd snake! 

brooks, 
I am the daa^ter of a River-God, 
Hear me, for I will speak, and bond up aU 
My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 
Rose slowly to a music dowly breathed, 
A cloud that gathered shape : for it may be 
That, while I speak of it, a little while 
My heart may wander from its deeper woe. 

<< mother Ida, many-fountain^d Ma, 
I>ear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
I waited underneath the dawning hills. 
Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy-dark, 
And dewy-dark aloft the mountain pine : 
Beautiful Paris, eril-hearted Paris, 
Leading a jet-black goat white-horn'd, white-ho^^ 
Game up from reedy Simoig aU iJone. 

" O mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Far-off the torrent call'd me from the delt: 
Far up the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow. With down-droptr ^ 
I sat alone : white-breasted like a star 
Fronting the dawn he moved ; a leopard skin 
Drooped from his shoulder, but his sunny hair 
Gluster^d about his temples like a God's : 
And his cheek brighten d as the foain-bow brigt^ 
When the wind blows the foam, and all my hea^ 
Went forth to embrace him conung ere he came ^^ 

'^ Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
He smiled, and opening out his milk-white palm^ 
Disclosed a fruit of pure Hesperian gold. 
That smelt ambrosially, and while I look'd 
And listened, the full-flowing river of speech 
Came down upon my heart. 

" ' My own Gilnone, 
Beautiful-brow*d (Enone, my own soul, 
Behold this fruit, whose gleaming rind ingraVn 
" For the most fair," would seem to award it thi^ 
As lovelier than whatever Oread haunt 
The knolls of Ida, loveliest in all grace 
Of movement, and the charm of married brows.' 
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QOther Ida, barken ere I die. 
he Uoeaom of |us lips to mine, 
1 ' [nds was cast upon the board, 
^ ftU-faoed jpreeence of tbe Gods 80 

tbehallaof Felens; whereupon 
, with question unto whom 'twere due : 
bot Ixis brouffht it yester-eve, 
, that to inei oy common yoice, 
apire. Herd comes to-day, 86 

ApKuroditd, claiming each 
of fidrest Thou, within the cave 
n whispering tuft of oldest nine, 
1 behflid them unbeheld, unneaid 
md see thy Paris judge of Gods.* 90 

nother Ida, barken ere I die. 

deep midnoon : one silvery cloud 
ds way between the piney sides 
ig glen. Then to the bower they came. 
y came to that smooth-swarded bower, 05 
dir feet the crocus brake like fire, 
laracus, and asphodel, 

lilies : and a wind arose, 

lead the wandering ivy and vine, 

and that, in many a wild festoon 100 

Bfarlanding the gnarled boughs 

eh and berry and flower thro' and thro.' 

i;her Ida, barken ere I die. 
)e-tops a crested peacock lit, 
aim noVd a golden cloud, and leaned 105 
, slowly dropping fi*agrant dew. 
I heard the voice of her, to whom 
iro' Heaven, like a light that grows 
d clearer, with one mind the Gods 
)r reverence. She to Paris made 110 

' royal power, ample rule 
)n'a, overflowing revenue 
th to embellish state, ' from many a vale 
HBunder'd champaign clothed with com, 
'd mines undrainable of ore. 115 

she said, * and homage, tax and toll, 
ny an iiUand town and haven large, 
mg'd beneath her shadowing citadel 
bays among her tallest towers.' 
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'' O mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Stfll she spake on and still she spake of powv, 
' \^liich in all action is the end of aU ; 
Power fitted to the season ; wisdom-bred 
And throned of wisdom — ^firom all neighhom cK> 
Alliance and allegiance, till thy hajod 
Fail from the sceptre-staff, ^ch boon firom me 
From me, Heaven's Queen, Paris, to thee Idng^l) 
A shenherd all thy life but yet king^bom, 
Should come most welcome, seeing men, in pow^ 
Only, are Hkest gods, who have attained 
Best in a happy place and quiet seats 
Above the thunder, with undying bliss 
In knowledge of their own siqpremacy.' 

'^ Bear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
She ceased, and Paris held the costly fruit 
Out at arm's-length, so much the thought of po« 
Flattered his s{dnt ; but Pallas where she stood 
Somewhat apart, her clear and bared limbs 
O^erthwarted with the brazen-headed spear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold. 
The while, above, her full and earnest eye 
Over her snow-cold breast and angry cheek 
Kept watch, waiting decision, made reply. 

" ' Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control^ 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncall*d for) but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 
And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.' 

" Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Again she said : ' I woo thee not with gifts. 
Sequel of guerdon could not alter me 
To fairer. Judge thou me by what I am. 
So shalt thou find me fairest. 

Yet, indeed. 
If gazing on divinity disrobed 
Thy mortal eyes are frail to judge of fair, 
Unbiased by self-profit, oh I rest thee sure 
That I shall love ^ee well and cleave to thee, 
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So t;liat my viguur, wedded to thy blood, 

ShcLll strike within thy pulses, like a QodV, 

To push thee forward thro* a life uf shocks, 

^^gfSTB, and deeds, until endurance fjfrow 

^Q-eVd with action, and the full-grown will, IGC 

^l^oled thro* all experiences, pure law, 

Ooxxxmeasure perfect freedom. 

" Here she ceas'd, 
^?^^ Paris jponder'd, and I cried, ' O Paris, 
GjL^e it to Pallas I ' but he heard me not, 170 

^ Clearing would not hear me, woe is me f 

.^^ mother Ida, many fountain*d Ida, 
^Qj mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
^a.1ian Anhzoditd beautiful. 

^^^sh as tWfoam, new-bathed in Paphian wells, 176 
.^y^xth rosy slender fingers backward arew 
-^^H^m her warm brows and bosom her deep hair 
^^^kibrosial, golden round her lucid throat 
^:^d shoulder : from the yiolets her lijjht foot 
^J^«ne rosy-white, and o'er her rounded fonn 180 

St^tween tiiie shadows of the vine-buncheH 
boated the glowing sunlights, as she moved. 

^^^ Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

^^ with a subtle smile in her mild eyes, 

-^^e herald of her triumph, drawing nigh 1 85 

iSUlf-whisper'd in his ear, ' I promise thee 

^le fairest and most lo\ing wife in Greece,' 

^lie spoke and laugh'd : I shut my sight for fear: 

"^ut when I looked, Paris had raised his arm, 

"^d I beheld great Herd's angry eyes, 190 

As she withdrew into the golden cloud, 

-And I was left alone within the bower ; 

^d from that time to this I am alone. 

And I shall be alone until I die. 

" Yet, mother Ida, harken ere I die. 195 

Fairest — why fairest wife ? am I not fair ? 
My love hath told me so a thousand times. 
Methinks I must be fair, for yesterday, 
When I past by, a wild and wanton pard, 
Eyed like the evening star, with playful tail 200 

Crouch'd fawning in the weed. Most loving is she ? 
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Ah me» my lUituntaiu .shepherd^ that my arms 
AVere wound about thee, and my hot lips prest 
Oloee, close to thine in tliat quick-£alling dew 
Of fruitful kisses, thick as Autumn rains 205 

Flash in the pools of whirling Simois. 

'< O mother, hear me yet before I die. 
They came, they cut away my tallest pines. 
My dark tall pines, that plumed the craggy ledge 
Edigh oyer the blue gorge, and all between 210^ 

The sno^-y peak and snow-white cataract 
Foster d die callow eaglet — ^from beneath 
Wliose thick mysterious boughs in the dark mom 
The lather* s roar came mumed, while I sat 
Low m the vaUey. Never, neyer more 315 

ShaU lone CEnone see the morning mist 
Sweep thro* them : never see them overlaid 
With narrow moon-lit slips of silver cloud, 
Detween the loud stream and the trembling stars. 

" O mother, hear me ^et before I die. 290 

I wish that somewhere m the ruined folds, 
Among the fra^ents tumbled from the glens. 
Or the dry thidcets, I could meet with her, 
The Abominable, that uninvited came 
Into the fair Peleiaii banquet-hall, 225 

And cast the gi^lden fruit upon the board, 
And bred this change ; that I might speak my mind, 
And tell her to her face how much I hate 
Her pivsence, hated both of Gods and men. 

" O mother, hear me yet before I die. 230 

Hath he not sworn his love a thousand times, 
In this green valley, under this green hill, 
EVn on this hand, and sitting on this stone ? 
Sealed it with kisses ? water'd it with tears ? 
O happy tears, and how unlike to these ! 236 

O happy Heaven, how canst thou see my face ? 
O happy earth, how canst thou bear my weight ? 

death, death, death, thou ever-floating cloud. 
There are enough imhappy on this earth. 

Pass by the happy souls, that love to live : 240 

1 pray thee, pass before my light of life. 
And shadow all my soul, that I may die. 
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Thou weighest heavy on the heart within, 
"Weigh heayy on my eyelids : let me die. 

<< O mother, hear me yet before I die. 246 

I will not die alone, for fieiy thoughts 
Do shi^ themaelvea within me, more and more, 
Whereof I catch the issue, as I hear 
Dead sounds at night come from the inmost hills, 
Like footsteps upon wool. I dimly see 250 

My fiaK>ff doubtful purpose, as a mother 
Ck)njectures of the features of her child 
Ere it is bom : her child ! — a shudder comes 
Across me : never child be bom of me, 
UnbleBt, to vex me with his father's eyes ! 255 

** O mother, hear me yet before I die. 
Hear me, O earth. I vhiX not die alone. 
Lest their shrill happv laughter come to me 
'Walkiiu^ the cold ana starless road of Death 
Uncomiorted, leaving my ancient love 2G0 

With the Oreek woman. I ^\ill rise and go 
Down into Troy, and ere the stars come forth 
Talk with the wild Oassandra, for she says 
A fire dances before her, and a sound 
Rings ever in her ears of aimed men. 205 

What this may be I know not, but I know 
That, wheresoever I am by night and day, 
All earth and air seem only burning iii'e." 



JOHN KEATS, 1795-1821. 

Till!: EVE OF Sl\ AGXES. 

St. Agnbs' Eve — ah, bitter chill it was ! 
The owl, for all his feathers, wa8 a-cold ; 
The hare limp'd trembling thruutrh tlie Irozen gras^, 
And nlent was the flock m woolly fold : 
Numb were the Beadsman's iinjrers while ho told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath. 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Beemu taking flijrht for heaven without a death, 
?a8t the sweet virgin's picture, while his prayer he saith. 
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His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man; ^' 

Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And hack retumeth, meagre, harefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle hy slow degrees : 
The sculpturea ^esd, on each side seem to freeze, 
Imprison d in hlack, purgatorial rails : • 

Knights, ladies, praying in dumh orat'ries, 
He passeth hy ; and his weak spirit &ils 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 

Northward he tumeth through a little door. 
And scarce three steps, ere Music's golden tongae 
Flatter'd to tears this aged man and poor. 
But no — already had his death-hell rung ; 
The joys of all his life were said and sung : 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes' Eye : 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Hough ashes sat he for his soul's reprieye, 
And aU night kept awake, for sinner's sake to grieve. 

That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft; 
And so it chanced, for many a door was wide. 
From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft. 
The silver, snarling trumpets 'gan to chide : 
Tlie leyel chamhers, ready with their pride. 
Were glowing to receive a thousand guests : 
The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 
Stai'ed, where upon their heads the cornice rests, 
With hair hlown hack, and wings put cross-wise 
on their breasts. 

At length burst in the argent revelry. 
With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 
Numert^us as shadows haunting fairily 
The brain, new-stuffed, in youth, with triumphs gftj 
Of old i*omauce. These let us wish away. 
And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there. 
Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day. 
On loye, and >\'ing'd St. Agnes' saintly care, " 
As she had heard old dames full many times declare. 

They told her how, upon St. Agnes' Eve, 
Young virgins might nave visions of delight, 
And soft adorinjrs from their loves receive 
Upon the honey'd middle of the night, 
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If ceremonieB due they did aright ; 50 

As, supperless to bed they must retire. 
And coudi supine their beauties, lily white ; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
)f Heaven with upward eyes for all that they desire. 

Fall of tlus whim was thoughtful Madeline : 55 

The music, yearning like a Sod in pain, 
She scarcely heard : her maiden eyes divine. 
Fixed on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by — she heeded not at all : in vain 
Game many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 60 

And bad^ retired ; not cooled by high disdain, 
Bat she saw not : her heart was otherwhere : 
She sighed for Agnes* dreams, the sweetest of the year. 

She danced along with vague, regardless eyes. 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short : 65 

The hallow'd hour was near at hand : she sighs, 
Amid the timbrels, and the throng'd resort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport ; 
Wd looks of love, aeflance, hate, and scorn, 
Hoodwinked with faenr fancy : all amort, 70 

Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn. 
And all the bliss to be before to-morrow morn. 

So, purposing each moment to retire. 
She lingered still. Meantime, across the moors, 
Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 75 

For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 
Buttressed from moonlight, stands he, and implores 
All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 
But for one moment in tiie tedious hours. 
That he might gaze and worship all unseen ; 80 

I^erchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss — in sooth such 
things have been. 

He ventures in : let no buzz*d whisper tell : 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart. Love's feverous citadel : 
For him, those chambers held barbarian hordes, 85 

Hyena foemen^ and hot-blooded loids, 

c2 
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Whoee very dogs would execration howl 
Against his lineajge : not one breast affords 
Him any mercy in that mansion foul. 
Save one old beldame, weak in body and in souL 

Ah, happy chance ! The aged creatore came, 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand^ 
To where he stood, hid from the torch's flame, 
Behind a broad hall pillar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chorus bland. 
He startled her ; but soon she knew his face, 
And grasp'd his fingers in her palsied hand. 
Saying, "Mercy, Porphyro ! hie thee firom this plitt 
They are all here to-night, the whole bloodthirsty n» 

<< Get hence! get hence! there*s dwarfish Hildebrand; 
He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He cursed thee and thine, both house and land : 
Then there's that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 
More tame for his grey hairs — Alas me ! flit ! 
Flit like a ghost awav.** — ** Ah, Gossip dear, 
We're Bafe enough ; here in this armcnair sit. 
And tell me how " — " Good Saints ! not here, not h 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy Her. 

He foUow'd through a lowly inched way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume ; 
And as she mutter'd, " Well-a — well-a-day ! " 
He found him in a little moonlight room. 
Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb. 
" Now tell me where is Madeline," said he, 
" tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may see. 
When they St. Agnes* wool are weaAing piously." 

" St. Agnes ! Ah ! it is St. Agnes' Eve — 
Yet men will murder upon holy days. 
Thou must hold water in a witch's sieve. 
And be liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays, 
To venture so : it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro I — St. Agnes' Eve ! 
God's help ! my lady fair the conjuror plays 
This very night : good angels her deceive ! 
But let me laugh awhile, — I've mickle time to grieve 
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nglieth in the kognid moon, 

yro vpon her fkoe doth look, 

urchin on an aged crone 

I doeed awont&ons nddle-book, 130 

I she rite in chimney-nook. 

)yeB grew farilliant, when she told 

jpoae ; and he scarce could brook 

thought of those enchantments cold, 

(Sleep in lap of legends old. 1.*^ 

ught came like a full-blown rose, 
brow, and in his pained heart 
riot : then doth he propose 
that makes the beldame start : 
n and impious thou art : 140 

let her pray, and sleep, and dream 
er good anffels, far apart 
men like mee. Go, go ! I deem 
surely be the same that thou didst seem.^ 

arm her. by all saints I swear ! " 145 

yro : " may I ne'er find grace 
)ak voice shul whisper its lost prayer, 
)oft ringlets I displacie, 

ruffian passion in her face. 

, believe me, bv these tears ; 1 50 

n in a moment s space, 

horrid shout, my foemen's ears, 
n, though they be more faDg*d than 
I bears." 

Tilt thou afiright a feeble soul P 

c, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing, 166 

ig-bell may ere the midnight toll *, 

rs for thee, each mom ana evening, 

niss'd." Thus plaining, doth she bring 

)ech from burning PorphjTo ; 

id of such deep sorrowing, 100 

gives promise she will do 

lall wish, betide her weal or woe. 

JO lead him, in close secrecy, 

eline's chamber, and there hide 

let, of such privacy 105 

t see her beauty unespied. 



I 
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Whose Tery dogs would execrati(m howl 
A^minst his lineajge : not one hteast affords 
Him any mercy in that mansion foul, 
SaTe one old beldame, weak in body and in souL 

Ah, happy chance ! The aged creature came, 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand. 
To where he stood, hid from the torch's flame, 
Behind a broad hall pillar, far beyond 
The soond of merriment and chorus bland. 
He startled her ; but soon she knew his face, 
And grasp'd his fingers in her palsied hand. 
Saying, "Mercy, Porphyro ! hie thee from this pli 
They are all hereto-nigat, the whole bloodthirsty r( 

*^ Gret hence ! get hence ! there's dwarfish Hildebran 
He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He cursed thee and thine, both house and land : 
Then there's that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 
More tame for his grey hairs — ^Alas me I flit ! 
Flit like a ghost away." — ** Ah, Gosap dear. 
We're safe enough ; here in this armcnair sit. 
And tell me how " — " Good Saints ! not here, no 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy bi 

He follow'd through a lowly iirched way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume ; 
And as she mutter'd, " Well-a — well-a-day ! " 
He found him in a little moonlight room. 
Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb. 
" Now tell me where is Madeline," said he, 
" tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may see. 
When they St. Agnes' wool are weaAing piouisly." 

*^ St. Agnes ! Ah ! it is St. Agnes' Eve — 
Yet men will murder upon holy days. 
Thou must hold water in a witch's sieve, 
And be liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays, 
To venture so : it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro ! — St. Agnes' Eve ! 
God's help ! my lady fair the conjuror plays 
This very night : good angels her deceive ! 
But let me laugh awhile, — I've mickle time to gri€ 
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ement high and triple-aich*d there was, 

arlanded with carven imafiperies 

aits and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 210 

diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
imeraUe of stains and splendid dyes, 
lie the tiger-moth's deepnlamasked wii. jps ; 
i in the midst, 'mong tnousand heraldries, 
1 twilight saints and dim emblazonings, 215 

dded scutcheon blush'd with blood of queens and kings. 

11 on this casement shone the wintry moon, 

id threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast, 

J down she knelt for heaven's grace and boon ; 

38e-bloom fell on her bands, together prest, 220 

nd on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

jid on her hair a ^lory, like a saint ; 

*he seem'd a splendid angel, newly drest, 

lave wings, for heaven : — Porphyro grew faint : 

a knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 225 

Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest. 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplexed she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppressed 
Hot soothed hmbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Rown, like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 230 

JSiasfiillv haven'd both from joy and pain ; 
Olasp'd like a missal where swajrt Paynims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
L8 though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 

Stolen to this paradise, and so entranced, 235 

Porphvro gazed upon her empty dress, 
And listen'd to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness ; 
Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 
And breathed himself : then from the closet crept, 240 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 
And over the hush'd carpet, silent, stept. 
And 'tween the curtains peep'd, where, lo I — ^how fast 
she slept I 

Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon 

Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 246 

A table, and, half an^uish'd, threw thereon 

A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet : — 
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O for H>me drowsy Morphean amulet ! 
The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 
The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet ^ 

Afiray his ears, though but in d^ing tone v^ 
The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 

And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep. 
In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender^d, 
WUle he forth from the closet brought a heap " 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gouid, 
With jellies sootiier than the creamy curd. 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one, " 

From silken Samarcand to cedar'd Lebanon. 

These delicates he heap'd with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and m baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver : sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night. 
Filling the chilly room with perfume light. — 
'^ And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake ! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite : 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes* sake, 
Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache." 

Thus whispering, bis warm, imnerved arm 

Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 

By the dusk curtains : — 'twas a midnight charm 

Impossible to melt as iced stream : 

The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam ; 

Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies : 

It seem'd he never, never could redeem 

From such a steadfast spell his lady's eyes ; 

So mused awhile, entoiled in woofed phantasies. 

• 
Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 

Tumultuous, — and, in chords that tenderest be, 

He played an ancient ditty, long since mute, 

In Provence call'd " La belle dame sans mercy : " 

Close to her ear touching the melody ; — 

Wherewith disturbed, she utter'd a soft moan : 

He ceased — she panted q^uick — and suddenly 

Her blue affi-ayed eyes wide open shone : 

Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured Ptc 
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^ere open, but she still beheld, 
awake, the vision of her sleep : 290 

a painful change, that nigh expell'd 
) other dream so pure and deep, 
fair Madeline be^n to weep, 
forth witless words with many a sigh, 
I her gaze on Porphyro would Keep ; 206 

, with joined hands and piteous eye, 
oye orspeak^ she looked so dreamingly. 

)hyro ! " said she, " but even now 
was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
able with every sweetest vow ; 300 

sad eyes were spiritual and clear : 
^ed thou art ! how j^llid, chill, and drear ! 
Sat voice again, my Porphyro, 
;s immortal, those complainings dear ! 
ae not in this eternal woe, 305 

iest, my love, I know not where to go ! " 

nortal man impassioned far 

oluptuous accents, he arose, 

lush'd, and like a throbbing star 

the sapphire heaven's deep repose ; 310 

ream he melted, as the rose 

ts odour with the violet, — 

weet : meantime the frost-wind blows 

's alarum, pattering the sharp sleet 

vindow-panes ; St. Agnes' moon hnth set. 316 

quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet. 

dream, my bride, my Madeline ! " 
the iced gusts still rave and beat : 

n, alas ! alas ! and woe is mine ! 

will leave me here to fade and pine. 320 

iat traitor could thee hither bnng P 

t, for my heart is lost in thine, 

lou forsakest a deceived thing : — 

m and lost with sick unpruned wing." 

ieline ! sweet dreamer ! lovely bride ! 325 

1 be for aye thy vassal bleat 't 

;y's shield, heart-shaped and vermeil dyed ? 
' shrine, here will I take my rest 
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izf «? w«?. or eji» to dee, — 
RMciik aad clie deepT mead. 

*>!«« aad fi?«zle«« be, 
£ mccn I luv« a home for tliee.** 
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>be iiuTned k bis «oni«. be^t with £e«i8, 
F:-r tboe vere sWpizsf dxa^!Oii9 all uoand. 
At zkrizsf watch, ptthaw* with leadT spears. 
Dbwn the wide siam a SatHiw way they found ; 
In all the hoase was heazd no human sound. 
A chain-dropped lamp was flickering by each door ; 
The arras, nch with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Flutter'd in the besieging wind's uproar ; 
And the lon^ carpets rose suong the gusty floor. 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ! 
Like phantoms, to the iron porch they glide ; 
Where lay the Porter, in uneasv sprawl, 
With a huge empty flagon by his side : 
The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns : 
By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide : — 
The chains lie silent on the footworn stones ; 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 

And they are gone : ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 
That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 
Were long be-nightmared. Aiigela the old 
Died palsy-twitch'd, with meagre face deform, 
The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 
For aye unsought-for slept amongst his ashes cold. 
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HYPERION. 



BOOK I. 



1 the ahadj sadness of a vale 
]kesi fiom the healthy breath of morn, 
m the fiery noon, and eve^s one star, 
j-Jiaar^d ^turn, quiet as a stone, 

I the' silence round about his lair; 6 
on forest hung about his head 

ond on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
much life as on a summer^s day 
tot one light seed from the feathered grass, 
lere the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 10 
im went voiceless ^D^J, still deadened more 
son of his fallen divinity 
ing a shade : the Naiad 'mid her reeds 
her cold finger closer to her lips. 

Iff the margin-sand large foot-marks went, 16 
ther than to where his feet had stray'd, 
Bpt there since. Upon the sodden ground 
. right hand lay nerveless, listless, deed, 
•tred ; and his realmless eyes were closed ; 
bis boVd head seem'd listening to the Earth, 20 
dent mother, for some comfort yet. 

em'd no force could wake him from his place : 

3re came one, who with a kindred hand 

d his wide shoulders, after bending low 

reverence, though to one who knew it not. 26 

IS a Goddess of the infant world ) 

' in stature the ta^ Amazon 

ood a pigmy's height : she would have ta'en 

3S by tne hair and bent his neck ; 

h a finger stayed Ixien^s wheel. 30 

kce was large as that of Memphian sphin:^, 

al'd haply in a palace-court, 

sages looked to Egypt for their lore. 

I I how imlike marble was that face ! 
beautiful, if sorrow had not made 36 
7 more beautiful than Beauty's self. 
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Th^TP wAfi a list^nin^r fear in her regard, 

A« if calamity had but be^n ; 

As if the van ward clouds of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the suUen nai ^ 

Wai with its stored thunder labouring up. 

i hie hand ?he pre8s*d upon that aching spot 

Where beat? the human heart, as if just there, 

Thou£rh an immortal, 5the felt cruel pain : 

The other upon Satum*d bended neck ^ 

She laid, and to the level of his ear 

Ijpanin^ with parted lips, some words she spake 

In solt^mn tenour and aeep organ tone : 

Some mouminpr wurdd, which in our feeble toi^e 

Would come in the.4e like accents ; O how frau ^ 

To that large utterance of the early Gods ! 

*• Saturn, look up ! — though wherefore, poor old King? 

I have no comfort for thee, no, not one : 

I cannot say, ' O wherefore sleepest thou ? ' 

For heaven is parted from thee, and the earth 8 

Knows thee not, thus afflicted, for a Qod; 

And ocean too, with all its solemn noise, 

Has from thy sceptre pass'd ; and all the air 

Is emptied of thine hoary majesty. 

Thy thunder, conscious of the new command, ^ 

Kumbles reluctant o er our fallen house ; 

And Ihy sharp lightning in unpractised hands 

Scorches and ourns our once serene domain. 

O aching time ! O moments big as years ! 

All as ye pass swell out the monstrous truth, 05 

And press it so upon our wearj' griefs 

That unbelief has not a space to breathe. 

Saturn, sleep on : — O thoughtless, why did I 

Thus violate thv slumbrous solitude ? 

Why should I ope thy melancholy eyes? t^ 

Saturn, sleep on ! while at thy feet I weep." 

As when, upon a tranced summer-night. 
Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars. 
Dream, and so dream all night -without a stir, 7' 
Save from one gradual solitary gust 
Which comes upon the silence, and dies oft'. 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave : 
So came these words and went; the while in tears 
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She touch'd lier £ur large forehead to the ground, 80 

Just where her falling hair might be outspread 

A soft and silken mat for Saturn's feet. 

One moon, with alternation slow, had shed 

Her silver seasons four upon the night. 

And still these two were postured motionless, 85 

Like natural sculpture in cathedral cavern ; 

The frozen God still couchant on the eai*th, 

And the sad Goddess weeping at his feet : 

Until at length old Saturn lifted up 

His faded eyes, and saw his kingdom gone, 00 

And all the gloom and sorrow of the place, 

And thai; fair kneeling Goddess ; and then spake 

As with a]jalsied tongue, and while his beard 

Shook homd with such aspen-malady : 

" O tender spouse of gold Hyperion, 05 

Thea, I feel thee ere I see thy face ; 

Look up, and let me see our doom in it ; 

Look up, and tell me if this feeble shape 

Is Saturn's ; tell me, if thou heor^st the voice 

Of Saturn ; tell me, if this wiinkling brow, 100 

Naked and bare of its great diadem, 

Peers like the front of Saturn. Who had power 

To make me desolate ? whence came the strength ? 

How was it nurtured to such bursting forth. 

While fate seemed strangled in my nervous grasp P 105 

But it is so ; and I am smother'd up. 

And buried from all godlike exercise 

Of influence benign on planets pole. 

Of admonitions to the winds and seas. 

Of peaceful sway above man^s harvesting, 110 

Ana all those acts which Deity supremo 

Doth ease its heart of love in. I am gone 

Away from my own bosom ; I have left 

My strong identity, my real self. 

Somewhere between the throne and where I sit 115 

Here on this spot of earth. Search, Thoa, search, 

Spen thine eyes etoriie, and sphere them round 
pon all space : space starr'd, and lorn of light, 
Space region'd with life-air, and barren void, 
Spaces of fire, and all the yawn of hell. 120 

Search, Thea, search ! and tell me, if thou seest 
A certain shape or shadow, making way 
'V^^th wings or chariot fierce to i-epossess 
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A heaven he lost erewhile : it must— it must 

lie of ripe progress — Saturn must be king. 135 

Yo8, there must be a golden yictoiy ; 

'Hiere must be Godn thrown down, and trumpetBUovs 

Of triumph calm, and hymns of festiTal 

Upon the prold clouds metropolitan, 

Vdicw i)f Hoft proclaim, and silver stir W 

i >f Htrings in hollow shells ; and there shsll be 

lk*uutiful things made new, for the surprise 

Of the skj-cliildren ; I will give command : 

Thea ! Thea ! Thea ! where is Saturn ? *" 

This iNMiion lifted him upon his feet, 139 

And made his hands to struggle in the air, 
His Druid locks to shake and ooze with sweaty 
II is even to fover out, his voice to cease. 
IIo Htood, and lieard not Thea's soblnng deep *, 
A littlt) time, and then again he snatch'd ^ 

l-ttomnce thus: — ^*But cannot I create? 
Can not I I'onn P Cannot I fashion forth 
Another world, another universe. 
To overbear and crumble this to nought P 
Wlioiv is another chaos P Where P " That word 145 
lM)und way unto Olympus, and made quake 
Tho robol thi*oe. Tlioa was startled up. 
And in hor btMiring was a sort of hope, 
As thus she quick- voiced spake, yet full of awe. 

''This chooraour fjillcn house ; come to our friends, 150 
OiSaturu ! come away, and give them heart; 
1 know the covert, for thence came I hither." 
'I'hus brief; thou with beseeching eyes she went 
AN'itli l)ackward footing through the shade a space : 
lie followed, and she turned to lead the way 155 

Through aged boughs, Unit yielded like the mist 
Whicli eagles cleave, upmouuting from their nest. 

iMcauwhilo in otlier realms big tears were shed, 
More sorrow like to this, and such like woe, 
'J^oo huge for mort*il tongue or jHjn of scribe : ICO 

Tlie Titans fierce, self-hid, or prison-bound, 
Groau*d for the old alle<jiance once more, 
And listen'd in sharp jmm for Saturn's voice. 
But one of the whole mammoth-brood still kept- 
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ffis Bovereigiity, and rule, and majesty ; 165 

Blazing Hypenon on his orbed fiie 

Still sat, still snuflTd the incense, teeming up 

From man to Ihe 6un*8 God, yet unsecure : 

For as among us mortals omens drear 

Fright and perplex, so also shudder d he, 170 

Not at dog's howl, or gloom-bird's hated screech, 

Or the familiar visiting of one 

Upon the first toll of ms passing bell, 

Or prophesyingB of the midnight lamp ; 

But horrors, portioned to a giant nerve, 1 75 

Oft made Hyperion ache. His palace bright^ 

Bastion'd witn pyramids of glowing cold, 

And touch*d with shade of bronzM obelifiJcs, 

Glared a blood-red through all its thousand courts. 

Arches, and domes^ and heiy galleries ; 180 

And all its curtains of Aurorian clouds 

Fluah'd angerly : while sometimes eagles' wiugs^ 

Unseen before by Gods or wondering men, 

Darken'd the place ; and neighing steeds were heard, 

Not heard before by Gods or wondering men. 185 

Also, when he would taste the spicy wreaths 

Of incense, breathed aloft from sacred hills, 

Instead of sweets, his ample palate took 

Savour of poisonous brass and metal sick : 

And so, when harbour'd in the sleepy west, 100 

After tiie full completion of fair day. 

For rest divine upon exalted couch. 

And slumber in the arms of melody. 

He paced away the pleasant hours of ease 

Witn stride colossal, on from hall to hall ; 195 

While far within each aisle and deep recess, 

His winged minions in close cluster stood, 

Amazed and full of fear ; like anxious men 

Who on wide plains gather in panting troops. 

When earthquakes jar their battlements and towers. 200 

£ven now, while Saturn, roused from icy trance. 

Went step for step with Thea through the woods, 

Hyperion, leaving twilight in the rear, 

Game slope upon the threshold of the west ; 

Then, as was wont, his palace-door Hew opo 205 

In smooth^ silence, save what solemn tubes. 

Blown by the serious Zephyrs, gave of sweet 

And wandering sounds, slow-breath5d melodies ; 
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And like a rose in Tenneil tint and ah^ 
In firafrrance aoft, and cooIneaB to the eye, 
That inlet to seyeie magnificence 
Stood fall-hlowni for the God to enter in. 

lie entered, but he enter d full of wrath; 
His flaming robes streamed out berond his heel 
And gave a roar, as if of earthly me, 
That 8car*d away the meek ethereal Hoon 
And made their dove-wings tremUe. On he i 
From stately nave to nare, from vault to v&nl 
Through bowers of fragrant and enwreathed 1: 
And diamoud-paved lustrous long arcades, 
Until he reach d the great main cupola; 
There standing fierce beneath, he stampt his i 
And from the basements deep to the high to\ 
.larr*d his own golden region; and before 
The quavering thunder thereupon had ceased, 
1 1 in voice leapt out, despite of ffodlike curb, 
To tliis result : '^ dreams of day and night! 
( ) monstrous forms I effigies of pain ! 
() spectres busy in a cold, cold gloom ! 
() Ifink-onr'd Phantoms of black-weeded pools 
Why do I know ye P why have I seen ye ? i« 
Im niY utornal essence thus distraught 
Ti) 8t'(^ and to behold these horrors new ? 
Siiturii is fiillon, mil I too to fall ? 
Am I to loavo this haven of my reat. 
This cmdlo of mv glory, this soft clime, 
Thin oalni luxuriance of blissful light, 
'I'lu»so orystiilliiio i^vilions, and pure fancy, 
( )!' 1)11 inv lucont empire ? It is left 
Uwrt«Hl, void, nor nny haunt of mine. 
Tho bhixo, tht» spliMuiour, and the syiiimetrv, 
1 tMuuiot »tM> but darkness, death and darkne 
Mnou hoiv, into my centre of repose, 
Th«» nhadv visions oomo to domineer, 
Invulf , and Uind, and stifle up my pomp — 
l'«ll I No, l>v Tollus and her briny robess I 
<*\or tho tion tmntior of my i-eiilms 
I NNill advanoo a torriblo right arm 
NhtUI «HVUN' that int'ant thundei'er, wbol Jove, 
And hid old S<»tuni tnko Ids throne again." 
Jlo »^^^iKv, uuvl cva«i\l, the while a heiivier thr< 
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straggle with his throat, but came not forth ; 
A in theatres of crowded men 
>ub increases more they call out " Hush ! " 
Hyperion's words the Phantoms pale 255 

rr'd themselves, thrice horrible ana cold : 
firom the mirrored level where he stood 
st arose, as firom a scummy marsh, 
lis, through all his bulk an agony 
t gradual, from the feet unto the crown, 260 

a lithe serpent vast and muscular 
ng slow way, with head and neck convulsed 
. overstrained might. Eeleased, he fled 
le eastern gates, and full six dewy hours 
'e the dawn in season due should blush, 265 

reathed fierce breath against the sleepy portals, 
ed them of heavy vapours, burst them wide 
enly on the ocean's chilly streams, 
slanet orb of fire, whereon he rode 
day from east to west the heavens through, 270 
round in sable curtaining of clouds ; 
berefore veilM quite, blindfold, and hid, 
tver and anon the glancing spheres, 
3S, and arcs, and broad-bdting colure, 
'd through, and wrought upon the muffling dark 275 
t-shaped lightnings from the nadir deep 
) the zenith, — ^hieroglyphics old, 
!h sages and keen-eyed astrologers 
liYing on the earth, with Ubolrmg thought 
from the gaze of many centuries : 280 

lost, save what we find on remnants huge 
>ne, or marble swart ; their import gone, 
wisdom long since fled. Two wings this orb 
-ss'd for glory, two fair argent wings, 
exalted at the God's approach: 285 

now, from forth the gloom their plumes immense 
one by one, till all outspreaded were ; 
e still the dazzling globe maintained eclipse, 
ting for Hyperion's command, 
would he have commanded, fain took throne 290 
bid the day begin, if but for change. 
Light not : — ^No, though a primeval God :' 
acred seasons might not be disturbed. 
>fore the operations of the dawn 
1 in their birth, even as here 'tis told. 295 

D 
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Tlioie nlTer win^ erpuided risterij. 
Eager to nil their or d ; the porches wide 
Opoi'd upon the dofrk demesnes of night ; 
And the origfat Titan, frenzied with new mm, 
Unofled to bend, bj hard compolaon bent 
ffis B|nrit to the sorrow of the time ; 
And all along a dismal rack of ciondBy 
Upon the boundaries of day and night. 
He stretch'd himself in grief and radiance fiunt 
There as he laj, the Heaven with its stars 
Look'd down on him with pity, and the Toioe 
Of C<b1us, from the uniTersal space. 
Thus whiisper^d low and solemn in lus ear: 
'' O brightest of my children dear, earth-born 
And sk>'-engendeied, Son of Mysteries ! 
All unreTealed even to the powers 
\lliich met at thy creating ! at whose jots 
And palpitations sweet, and pleasures soft, 
I, Gcelus, wonder how they came and whence; 
And at the fruits thereof what shapes they be, 
Distinct and visible ; ^mbols divine, 
Manifestations of that beauteous life 
Difiused unseen throughout eternal space : 
Of these new-form'd art thou, O brightest child ! 
Of these, thy brethren and the Groddesses ! 
There is sad feud among ye, and rebellion 
Of son against his sire. I saw him &11, 
I saw my first-bom tumbled from his throne ! 
To me his arms were spread, to me his voice 
Found wav from forth the thuuders round his head 
Pale wox I, and in vapours hid my face. 
Art thou, too, near such doom ? vague fear there 
For I have seen my sons most unlike God^. 
Divine ve were created, and divine 
In sad demeanor, solemn, undisturbed. 
Unruffled, like high Gods, ye lived and ruled : 
Now I behold in you fear, hope, and wrath ; 
Actions of rage and passion ; even as 
I see them, on the mortal world beneath, 
In men who die. — ^This is the grief, O Son ! 
Sad idgn of ruin, sudden dismay, and faU ! 
Yet do thou strive ; as thou art capable. 
As thou canst move about, an evident God, 
And canst oppose to each malignant hour 
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■esence: — ^I am bat a voice ; 340 

)at the life of winds and tiaes^ — 
tan winds and tides can I avaU : — 
Einst — ^Be thou therefore in the van 
tance ; yea, seize the arrow's barb 
tense smng mnrmur. — To the earth ! 346 
hou wilt find Saturn, and his woes. 
[ will keep watch on thy bright sun, 
seasons be a careful nurse." — 
is region-wMsper had come down 
Tose, and on the stars 350 

;urydd lids, and kept them wide 
ised ; and still he kept them wide : 
ley were the same bright, patient stars, 
a slow incline of his broad breast, 
iver in the pearly seas, 356 

3 stoop'd over the ainr shore, 
ed all noiseless into tne deep night. 
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e selfnaame beat of Time's wide wings 
ilid into the rustled air, 
Q gain'd with Thea that sad place 
bele and the bruised Titans mourned. 
m where no insulting light 5 

imer on their tears ; where their own groans 
t)ut heard not, for the solid roar 
ous waterfaUs and torrents hoarse, 
constant bulk, imcertain where. 
ig forth to crag, and rocks that seem'd , 10 
just rising from a sleep, 
/o forehead held their monstrous horns ; 
n thousand hugest phantasies 
roofing to this nest of woe. 
thrones, hard fiint they sat upon, 15 

' rugged stone, and slaty ridge 
L witn iron. All were not assembled : 
a'd in torture, and some wandering. 
Gyges, and Briareiis, 

id JDolor, and Porphyrion, 20 

y more, the brawniest in assault, 
in regions of laborious breath ; 
d2 
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Dimgeoii*d in opaque element to keep 
Their clenched teeth still clench'd, and all thdr W 
Lock*d up like veins of metal, cramp'd and screwed; 
Without a motion, save of thdr hig hearts 
Heaving in pain, and horribly convulsed 
With sanguine, feverous, bouing gurge of pulse. 
Mnemosyne was straying in the world ; 
Far fiom her moon had Phoebe wandc^d; 
And many else were finee to roam abroad, 
But for the main, here found they covert drear. 
Scarce images of life, one here, one there, 
Lay vast and edgeways ; like a dismal cirque 
Of Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor. 
When the chill rain begins at shut of eve. 
In dull November, and their chancel vaults 
The heaven itself, is blinded throughout night 
Each one kept shroud, nor to his neighbour gave 
Or word or look, or action of despair. 
Creiis was one ; his ponderous iron mace 
Lav by him, and a snatter*d rib of rock 
Told of his rage, ere he thus sank and pined, 
lapetus another ; in his grasp, 
A 8erpent*s plashy neck ; its barbed tongue 
Squeezed from the gorge, and all its uncurPd leng 
Dead ; and because the creature could not spit 
Its poison in the eyes of conquering Jove. 
Next Cottus : prone he lay, chin uppermost, 
As though in pain ; for still upon the flint 
He ground severe his skull, with open mouth 
And eyes at horrid working. Nearest him 
Asia, born of most enormous Oaf, 
Who cost her mother Tellus keener pangs, 
Though feminine, than any of her sons : 
More thought than woe was in her dusky face. 
For she was prophesying of her glory ; 
And in her wide imagination stood 
Palm-shaded temples, and high rival fanes. 
By Oxus or in Ganfres' sacred isles. 
Even as Hope upon her anchor leans, 
So leant she, not so fair, upon a tusk 
Shed from the broadest of her elephants. 
Above her, on a crag's uneasy shelve, 
Upon his elbow rais'd, all prostrate else, 
Shadow*d Enceladus ; once tame and mild 
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i2dng ox unwonied in the meads ; 
iger-passion'd, lion-thoughted, wroth, 
^ditated, plotted, and even now 
lurling mountains in that second war, 70 

iug dmay'd, that scared the yomiger Gods 
ie themselves in forms of heast and bird, 
ir hence Atlas ; and beside him prone 
us, the sire of Gorgons. Neighboured close 
us, and Tethys, in whose lap 75 

1 Olymene among her tangled hair. 
Ist of all lay Themis, at tiie feet 
•s the queen all clouded round from sight ; 
ape distinguishable, more than when 
night confounds the pine-tops with the clouds : 80 
nany else whose names may not be told, 
rhen the Muse's wings are air- ward spread, 
shall delay her flight ? And she must chant 
turn, and his guide, who now had climbed 
damp and slippery footing from a depth 85 

horrid still. Above a sombre cliff 
heads appeared, and up their stature grew 
n the level height their steps found ease : 
Thea spread abroad her trembling arms 
the precincts of this nest of pain, 90 

sidelong fix'd her eye on Saturn's face : 
) saw she direst strife ; the supreme God 
ar with all the frailty of grief, 
ge, of fear, anxiety, revenge, 
»rse, spleen, hope, but most of all despair. 95 

ast these plagues he strove in vain ; for Fate 
pour'd a mortal oil upon his head, 
lanointing poison : so that Thea, 
^hted, kept her still, and let him pass 
onwards in, among the fallen tribe. 100 

with us mortal men, the laden heart 
»ecuted more, and fever'd more, 
a it is nighing to the mournful house 
re other hearts are sick of the same bruise ; 
iturn, as he walk'd into the midst, 105 

faint, and would have sunk among the rest, 
hat he met Enceladus's eye, 
36 mightiness^ and awe of him, at oncQ 
> like an inspiration,; and he Rhoutodi, 
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'•^ 'i-oi > > . -^ r ^.iT ■■-£-?: *r.d searcher out, 

/a^ ". : - >dLs. : "wiiv V: <ji:-.'^i be thus: 

N. . .. ._•: T^. -s ■: :J:-. !:>?: o: davs, 

>:--. ^».. .-. ... .:■: ..: >;.:->".-. at ed Kx»k 

"^ :. . :. -:._•-. I r.v..? -»--.:.•. r.:\:vr briirht 

S*-k;-.-. :-. .V. ::- >_i.>.< .: .-.srkv.t^ss, when the waves 

". s^-. :: .*. >:„. :.:.: :: -r ::: > '■.allow jrloom: 

Vv.; :>.: ^^ :.:.*".. \\ k vs k::;w 1 over kept 

>■ . : :v \ r.r.->'Sfc>^v. : .v : s: .' ; '. : — Ah, iutirm ! 

N : :..:>.■. V.;: .-.' >L-.-. <yv.Vl. v"»r |v»rtent 

!*• •■ .■■■•-■■• .*<•■•*■* W'C*!*'" 0"»" OT'.il TlTf^ 

A: ^AT, ,-i: ix;Wi\ vT i:::ers:i;Arrolliiig 

l^e A^::>:* vv. or :w.\ ir three, or all. 

F^u':'. ^<.^;■r;;l or.e r.j?i:i:>: ihv other three, 

A< tire with air loud Wiirrinjr when rain-Hoods 

IV^wv. Ivth. and vress them both asrainst earth's fao 

\\ hen\ nr.diniT sulphur, n qu.ndruple wrath 

T'nhiufes tlie }xvr world ; not in that s^itrite, 

AVheivfrom 1 take >tranjre loiv, and read it deep, 

Can I iind ivason wliy ye should be thus : 

No, nowhere can umiddle, though I search, 

And pore on Nature s universal scroll 

Even to swooning, why ye, Divinities, 

The first-bom oi a\\ skw^eA. wcv^ ^^^^<i Ciods^ 
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sower beneath what, in comparison, 

mendouB might. Yet ye are here, 155 

Lmed, and spum'd^ and battered, ye are here ! 

I, idudl I say ' Arise I ' — Ye groan : 

ay ' Crouch I ' — Ye groan. What can I then P 

m wide ! O unseen parent dear I 

tfi I P Tell me, all ye brethren Gods, 160 

t can war, how engine our great wrath I 

your counsel now, for Saturn's ear 

lunger'd. Thou, Oceanus, 

st high and deep ; and in thy face 

tonied, that severe content 165 

somes of thought and musing : give us help ! " 

led Saturn ; and the God of the Sea, 

and sage, from no Athenian grove, 

itation in his watery shades, 

nth locks not oozy, and began, 170 

lurs, which his first endeavouring tongue 

infant-like from the &i>-foamed sands : 

^hom wrath consumes ! who, passion-stung, 

at defeat, and nurse your agomes I 

your senses, stifle up your ears, 175 

e is not a bellows imto ire. 

»n, ye who will, whilst I bring proof 

, perforce, must be content to stoop : 

the proof much comfort will I give, 

11 ta!ke that comfort in its truth. 180 

by course of Nature's law, not force 

ler, or of Jove. Great Saturn, thou 

ted well the atom-universe ; 

this reason, that thou art the King, 

y blind from sheer supremacy, 185 

Due was shaded from thine eyes, 

L which I wandered to eternal truth. 

t, as thou wast not the first of powers, 

hou not the last ; it cannot be. 

t not the beginning nor the end. 190 

laos and parental darkness came 

he first fruits of that intestine broil, 

Hen ferment, which for wondrous ends 

ening in itself. The ripe hour came, 

h it light, and light engenderii^, 

3 own producer, forthwith touch'd 





UaoiL diat wsej hamTy oar 

T&e HfiSfoa and dft 

Tben tiina tirse-¥arB, and w« die 

F>iaiMi <ju B eif *a» ni^O|r aew mud fciiiitnw mfans. 

3&)w enmea dis pua of tradiy to wiioai ^ fan; 

O iaStf r for to beu aH nakad tnxtlia, 

.%jul to dinMiw. ciicuiu o toa ce, oil eahi, 

Thot m chg oop of aoi eie i ^tiii y . Morkwdl! i 

Aj Hwfin and Earth azo &arar, finer £tf 

Tboa Chaoo and Monk lliilmai, thoiqgh oincc Aiet 

And ao ip« iii0w iKTood that HeoTea and £a7& 

£& '*'^*'* and ^'iiani' ctxBDOCt and osaiitinuB 

In wiIL m actjofi ncoy eoj^animgnipy 

And rhinMand oditf Mgn* of purer hfe; 

So on our h«eJo a freali perfection tmodi, 

A porwisr suxe sCpqo^ in lieaiitiy born of na 

And feted to excel osy aa we poaa 

In giorj ^at old B aiknca a : mr are we 

Tberelnr more eonqiiec'cl, than \rf as the role 

OfahapeleaBGhaoa. dar, doth the doll aofl 

Qoarrel with the prood f oreata it hath fed. 

And feedeth atill, more oomelj than itaeif P 

Can it deny the diiefdom of green grores ? 

Or «hall the tree he enyiooa of the dore 

Because it cooeth, and hath snowy wings 

To wander wh^ewitfaal and find its joya ? 

We are such foreat-treea, and oar feir boughs 

Hare bred forth, not pale solitary doTes, 

Bat eagles golden-featherd, who do tower 

Above a<9 in their beaaty, and moat reign 

In right thereof; for 'tw the eternal law 

That first in beaaty should be first in might: 

Yea, by that law, another race may drive ! 

Oar conquerors to mourn as we do now. 

Have ye beheld the voong God of the Seas, 

My di»posses8or ? fiave ye seen his face ? 

Have ve beheld his chariot, foam'd along 

By noble winged creatures he hath made ? * 

I saw him on the calmdd waters scud, 

Wiljh such a glow of beauty in his eyes. 

That it enforced me to bid sad farewell 

To all my empire : farewell sad I took. 

And hitner came, to see \iO'N7 ^oWqxsa {Ate ^ 
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Had wrought upon je ; and how I might best 
Give consolation in this woe extreme. 
Beceive the truth, and let it be your balm." 

Whether through pozed conviction, or disdain, 
They guarded silence, when Oceanus 245 

Left murmuring, what deepest thought can tell P 
But so it was, none answer d for a space, 
Save one whom none regarded, Olymene ; 
And yet she answer'd not, only complain'd, 
WitJi hectic lips, and eyes up-looking mild, 250 

Thus wording timidly amon^ the fierce : 
*' O Father ! I am here the smiplest voice. 
And all my knowledge is that joy is gone. 
And this thin^ woe crept in among our hearts. 
There to remam for ever, as I fear : 255 

I would not bode of evil, if I thought 
So weak a creature could turn off the help 
Which by just right should come of mighty Gods ; 
Tet let me tell my sorrow, let me tell 
Of what I heard, and how it made me weep, 260 

And know that we had parted from all hope. 
I stood upon a shore, a pleasant shore, 
' Where a sweet clime was breathed from a land 
Of fragrance, quietness, and trees, and flowers. 
Full of calm joy it was, as I of grief; 265 

Too full of joy and soft delicious warmth; 
So that I felt a movement in my heart 
To chide, and to reproach that solitude 
With songs of misery, music of our woes ; 
And sat me down, and took a mouthM shell 270 

And murmur'd into it, and made melody — 

melody no more I for while I sang. 
And witn poor skill let pass into the breeze 
The dull shell's echo, from a bowery strand 

Just opposite, an island of the sea, ^ 275 

There came enchantment with the shifting wind, 
That did both drown and keep alive my ears. 

1 threw my shell away upon the sand. 
And a wave fiU'd it, as my sense was fiird 

With that new blissful golden melody. 280 

A living death was in each gush of sounds. 
Each family of rapturous hurried notes, 
That fell, one after one, yet all at once. 
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like peari beads dzapfsiig asddon fiom tiioT string 
And then another, tben another stndn. 
Each filoe a dore leading its olhre perdi, 
Whh maaic winged iostaad of sflent plmaes, 
To horer roond mj head, and make me mk 
Of joy and grief at once. Grief o fe icam e, 



And I was storming vp mj frantic earsy 291 

When, padt aQ hindrance of mj tremhin^ hands, 
A Toice came sweeter, sweeter than aU tone. 
And sdn it cried, * ApoUo ! yomig ApoDo ! 
The moming-hffight ApoUo f joong Apolk> ! ' 
I fled, it foUow'd me, and cried < Apollo ! ' 29 

O Father, and O Btethren! had ye felt 
Those pains of mine ! O Satnm, hadst tiion fislt, 
Te woald not call this too indulged tongue 
Piesamptaoas, in thus Tentming to he heard ! " 

So fur her ycnce flow'd on, fike timorous brook 9 
That, lingering along a pebUed coast, 
Doth fear to meet the sea : bat sea it met. 
And shudder d ; for the oyerwhelming Toice 
Of huge Enoeladus swallowed it in wrath: 
The ponderous syllables, like sullen waves 3 

In the half-glutted hollows of reef-rocks. 
Came booming thus, while still upon his arm 
He leaned ; not rising, from supreme contempt. 
" Or shall we listen to the over^wise, 
Or to the over-foolish giant, Qoda ? * 

Not thunderbolt on thunderbolt, till all 
That rebel Jove's whole armoury were spent, 
Not world on world upon these shoulders piled, 
Could agonise me more than baby-words 
In midst of this dethronement horrible. • 

Speak ! roar ! shout ! yell ! ye sleepy Titans all. 
Do ye forget the blows, the buffets vile ? 
Are ye not smitten by a youngling arm ? 
Dost thou forget, sham Monarch of the Waves, 
Thy scalding in the seas ? What ! have I roused 
Your spleens with so few simple words as these ? 
O joy I for now I see ye are not lost : 
O loy ! for now I see a thousand eyes 
Wide glaring for revenge ! *' — As this he said. 
He lifted up his stature vast, and stood, 
Still without inteTmiBSvoii s^«kin^ thus : 
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'' Now ye are flames, 111 tell you how to burn, 

And purge the ether of our enemies ; 

How to feed fierce the crooked stings of fire, 

And singe away the swollen clouds of Jove, 330 

Stifling that puny essence in its tent. 

O let him feel the eyil he hath done ! 

For though I scorn Oceanus's lore, 

Much pain have I for more than loss of realms : 

The days of peace and slumberous calm are fled ; 335 

Those days, all innocent of scathing war, 

When all the &ir Existences of heaven 

Came open-eyed to guess what we would speak : — 

That was before our brows were taught to frown. 

Before our lips knew else but solemn sounds ; 340 

That WHS before we knew the winged thing. 

Victory, might be lost, or might be won. 

And be ye mindful that Hyperion, 

Our brightest brother, still is undisgraced — 

Hyperion, lo I his radiance is here ! 345 

All eyes were on Enceladus's face, 
And they beheld, while still Hyperion's name 
Flew from his lips up to the vaulted rocks, 
A pallid gleam across his features stem : 
Not savage, for he saw full many a Ood 360 

Wroth as himself. He look'd upon them all. 
And in each face he saw a gleam of light. 
But splendider in Saturn's, whose hoar locks 
Shone like the bubblmg foam about a keel 
When the prow sweeps into a midnight cove. 365 

In pale and silver silence they remain'd. 
Till suddenly a splendour, like the mom. 
Pervaded all the beetling gloomy steeps, 
All the sad spaces of oblivion. 

And every gulf, and every chasm old, 360 

And every height, and every sullen depth. 
Voiceless, or hoarse with loud tormented streams : 
And all the everlasting cataracts. 
And all the headlong torrents far and near, 
Mantled before in darkness and huge shade, 366 

Now saw the light and made it terrible. 
It was Hyperion : — a granite peak 
His bright feet touch'd, and there he staid to view 
The misery his brilliance had betray'd 
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To the most hateful seeuij? of itself. 370 

Golden hin hair of short Namidian curl, 

liegal his shape majestici a vast shade 

In midst of his own brightness, like the bulk 

Of Memnon B imace at the set of sun 

To one who trayels from the dusking East: 375 

Sighs, too, as mournful as that Memnon's harp 

lie utter*d, while his hands, contemplative 

lie pressed together, and in silence stood. 

Despondence seized again the fallen Qoda 

At sight of the dejected King of Day, 380 

And many hid their faces from the light : 

But fierce Enceladus sent forth his eyes 

Among the brotherhood; and, at their glare, 

Ilpro^^e lapetufl, and Creiis too, 

And Phorciis, sea-bom, and together strode ^ 

To whi»n» he tower'd on his eminence. 

Thi^TVi those four shouted forth old Saturn's name. 

I lyporion from the peak loud answer'd, ^* Saturn ! " 

Saturn sat near the Mother of the Gods, 

In whoso face was no joy, though all the Gods 390 

Gavo from their hollow throats the name of " Saturn!" 



THOMAS GRAY: 1716-1771. 
.i.V ELEQY 

WIIITTKN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

TiiK curft^w tolls tlio knell of parting day, 
Tlu* lowing held winds slowly o'er the lea, 

I'lio ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And loavi'n the world to dtirkness and to me. 

Now fadoH tho glinnnoring landscape on the sight, 6 

And all tho air a solonm stillness holds, 
Savo whoro tlio bootlo wheels his droning flight. 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

Savo that, from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, 
Tho moping owl does to tho moon complain 10 

Of such as, wand'ring near her secret bow'r, 
MoJeflt her ancient aoUtwy teigik. 
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Beneath those nigged ehnB, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 15 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-hreathing Mom, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-bmlt shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 20 

For them no more the blazing heartih shall bum. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 25 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team a-field I 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 



Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys, and destinv obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 



30 



The boast of heraldiy, the pomp of pow'r. 
And all that beauty, all tnat wealth e'er gave, 

Awaits alike the inevitable hour. 35 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault. 
If Memory o'er Iheir tomb no trophies raise, 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 40 

Can storied um, or animated bust. 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath P 

Ofin Honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or Flatfry soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 45 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

ELands, that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or wak'd to ecstasy the living lyre. 
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Bat KnowMize to their eyes her amide page 
Bidi with the spoils of time did ne er modi ; ' 

Chin Pennrr repreaaed their noble rage, 
And &oie the genial current of the aooL 

Foil man T a gem of pnrest raj aerene. 
The diffk anfathom'd cayee of ocean bear : 

Fall manj a flower is bom to Uosh unseen, 
And wa.ne its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some TiDage-Hampden, that, with daontleea breast, 
The little Tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute ingloiioas Milton here may rest. 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

Th* applaoae of fistening senates to conmiand. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter nlentj o*er a smiling land. 

And rui their history in a naticm's eyes, — 

Thdr lot forbad : nor circomscriVd alone 
Their growing yirtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. ^ 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless teuor of their way. 

Yet ev'n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd. 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th' unletter'd Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 
And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 
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?0T who, to dumb Forgetfiilness a pre^, 85 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 

Lieft the wann precincts of the cheerful da^, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind P 

[)n some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 90 

EVn from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
EVn in our ashes live their wonted fires. - 

For thee, who mindful of th' unhonour'd Dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonel^r Contemplation led, 1)5 

Some kindred spirit shall mquire thy fate, 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say : 
'< Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

^Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 100 

" There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

ffis listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

** Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 105 

Mutt'rin^ his wayward fancies he would rove ; 

Now droopmg woeml wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz*d with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

'' One mom I miss'd him on the customed hill, 
Along the heath and near his favorite tree ; 110 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 

'* The next, with dirges due in sad array 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne. — 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 115 

Grav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.'' 

THE EPITAPH. 

Hbbb rests, his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown : 

Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth. 

And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 120 
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Large was his bonnty, and his soul mncere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send ; 

He gave to Misery all ne bad — a tear. 

He gained from Heaven ('twas all he wish'd) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 12 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father and his GocL 



TICES AND NOTES TO PAET IV. 



LORD BYRON. 

^E GOBDON Bybon was bom in London in 1788. His 

was a captain in the Guards of a somewhat disre- 
e character, who, having squandered his wife's for- 
retired to the Continent and died there in 1791. Mrs. 

and her son then went to live at Aberdeen, where 
emained in unhappy genteel poverty till 1798, when 
itter, on the death of a great-uncle, inherited the 
' title and estates. Soon afterwards Uyron was sent to 
w, and then to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
most of his time for two years in idling and athletics. 
5 age of nineteen he published his Hmirs of Idleness — 
me of small poems containing a few lines of beauty, 

little real merit or promise. The Edinlnirgh Hevien.', 
er, criticised the book with some severity, and drew from 
1 answer the clever but spiteful English Bcurds and 

HetierverSf in which he mocked at and satirised the 
g writers of the day. On coming of age he took his 
1 the House of Lords, residing for the most part at 
ead Abbey. But tiring of his wild life there and of 
Dcy for politics, he soon went abroad, and spent two 
in wandering through the south of Europe. On his 

he published the two first cantos of Childe Siarold, 
t once became famous. During the next four years 
red his Eastern romances— TAff 6Haovrf The Bride of 
s, The Corsadr, Lara^ The Siege of CoritUh, PaHsina — 
of wild, reckless daring, morbid despair, and scant 
ty, but abounding in passages of exquisite beauty, and 
power of language. They were inspired by Scott *s far 

* lays/ and soon, for the time, put their rivals in the 

Lord Byron was now the lion of London Society, 

. and spoilt to an outrageous extent. But this did not 

s 
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iDir-r. Ir !S'3 :.e niarned Miss Milbanke, wbo twelve 
ri.-T t':.!- Li'.cr. sj ,: r.'.y af:«r *::vir.p binh to a daughter, lepi^ 
rk'fi iitrst- fr-a LLzn .'T. *.T»-'Uiid< which her friends thcro^ 
i,: »r.ii^"..j >u±clcr.:. .^-ddenly society veered loimd mi 
:'tv :::•.:: ': ir:: ir.is ::.<: ra&t. It was discovered that fail | 
l.ft «j^ v.li &ri :3izi:<ni2 and his verses shamefnL Odd* 
r.*>.- at. i av.r>: r. :>:>£ The place of flattery and fowmng. 
i^ir^fi. s. m'. w!^: likr a :}»war:ed child, and fnll of soom 
ar^i ar.«^.r. l^rrd F'Vr:!; vjTied his hack upon the ignoble 
r.r'&> f.lk. ar.d i^rioe ni'Te wandered abroad. Some littk 
::=r br sper.: in >wi:xerland with Shelley, whose influeooe 
was zi^kcV. ar.d a" f^-r eood. Bat before' long he fell bad 
:r.: ? r.> cli '.ioer.Tion* life, drift ire about Italy from town to 
:o«T.. 1: wss d'^r.i: this j^riod tliat he added two laon 
c:br.-:> :o :^ (IriTnV Hamld, in which ShellevV noble infln* 
tr.ce c>Ar:y sLcws itself, and ^Tote the greater part of Ai 
Jti^K, a::.i many other pLiems. AMien the Greeks rose aguMt 
T'r.r T^irks t^- sssi-r. tLeir freedom, Dj-ron threw himself «tt 
all ::.c ard:ur and «:rneroTis enthusiasm of his nature ifB 
i: e <:iv of ::-e insur^'cnts ; ai^il resoMng to aid themiA 
wlti. nn.-^ney crjy. bu: with his presence as well, he 8ula& 
frc-m i^er.cts ir. J::ly 1S23. For some months he worked hud 
ard displaye-: iv^ito unexpected powers of management ud 
j-u::er.cii*. 1»::: l.i> Le:ilth. which was already broken, oodU 
r.ot star.d t:.e strain : and in the spring of the following yen 
:: jave way altocrther. Ii.ilammanon of the brain set in, 
and. :.a^~r.^ a: lcr.r:h somewhat rt deemed his soiled life by 
t:.:> hiT.ic ir-deavcur. Le pa>s^l quietly away. 

T'.ere :> much in PjkToT.V life and works to offend the 
si-ns:i:ve and reiined, and much that even those less parth 
eular cann*:'t wholly excuse. He has little resi>ect for decen* 
cies of any kind : and lnvts to mock at those which are real 
quite a> much as ai iliose wliich are sham. He is morbid* 
and conManily occujoed wiili llim^elf. WHiile his poems 
almos: always >hi'w lh>i}j carele>snf>s of composition and 
slovenliness uf metre. Rnt witli all this, power is seldom 
wanting:— power of expression, power of description, power 
of metre. His c<.immand of language, and the ease with 
which it riows. are extraordinarj-. Tlie abundance of his wit, 
or, still more, the cutting strength of his satire, together 
^-ith his vijTour and tlie frequent occurrence of passages of 
really exquisite beauty, have made him a great name in 
English literature ; and liave given him a popularity abroad 
which no other English poet has ever enjoyed. His two best 
poems are Bon Juan and Childe Harold. In the former, we 
see the man as he really was — morbid, mocking, witty, tragic, 
comiCy grotesque by turns ; now refined, now coarse or vulgar; 
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^^t always powerfnl. In the latter, especially in iho last 
Wo oantoB, we have, in metre which often becomes mar- 
^^Uonsly beaatifol, freqnent glimpses at his higher and 
tetter nature, his generous enthusiasms, and his noble hatred 
4 tyranny and hypocrisy ; while the descriptions of natural 
Qeneiy with which it abounds have gained for themselves 
t^alznost unrivalled supremacy with lovers of English poetry. 

TffJS PRISONER OF CHILLON. 

The subject of this poem is an invention of the poet, 
Vrong^t out of the impressions made upon him by the sight 
Hf the gloomy vaults and dungeons of the Castle of Chillon. 
Bad Byron known the story of the real Francis Bonivard, 
idw lay imprisoned there for six long years (1530-1536), ho 
beHfl US he would have used it to dignify his subject by ccle- 
imting the real courage and virtues of this hero. I^nt the 
mowledge came afterwards. The Castle of Chillon, with its 
naaaive walls and towers, stands near the head' of the Lake 
aC Geneva, some sixty feet from the shore, with which it is 
Bonneoted by a bridge. The rooms, with their old wooden 
oailixigBy the dungeons with their pillars and arches, and the 
tnoilu worn on the pavement by the steps of Bunivard, and 
oiher illustrious victims of the Dukes of ISavoy, are still sub- 
Jeeta of interest to travellers. On the whole the poem is not 
oC the h^hest merit. But it will serve admirably to display 
"BjtOB^ power over language and vigour of expression. There 
ave in it too, and only too apparent, his constant faults of 
hartineas of composition and slovenliness of metre. Still 
these cannot hide from anyone the real beauty of many of 
the passages, and the vividness with which the situation is 
xailbed. Scott's influence is visible at once. But what is 
te more interesting, is the mark here and there of the in- 
fluence of Wordsworth, whom Byron always affected to de- 
qdse. This, as Professor Hales remarks, was no doubt due 
to Byron's stay with Shelley, who had intensely admired 
Wordsworth till he gave up his belief in the French Revolu- 
tion ; for the poem was written in 1816, shortly after Byron 
had left England for the last time, and had stayed some 
months with the Shelleys in Switzerland. 

P. 11, 1. 4. Byron*s note on this is : " Ludovico Sforza, 
and others. The same is asserted of Marie Antoinette, the 
wife of Louis XVI., though not in quite so short a period. 
Grief is said to have the same effect : to such, and not to 
feur, this change in hers may be attributed." Cf. "Thy 
father's beaurd is turned white with the news " (7. Hen, IV, 

4. 4. 393). 

r2 .^ 
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Notice the carelessnesn which makes ''hair*' /Angular in 
line 1 ea\d plural in line 4. 

P. II, 1. 10. Bann'd — To ban » to proclaim, to exoom* 
manicate, forbid by proclamation, to corse — generally used 
of persons, bat here of things. [Give the literal meaningi 
of abandon^ banrut, banish, ba/idit.'] 

P. 11, 1. 22. Their belief with blood ha/ve teo^ shave 
borne witness to the truth of their belief by setting the seal 
of their blood on it. It is still usual to affix (as a testimony) 
to many legal documents a small portion of wax stamped 
with some mark or design peculiar to the person who bean 
testimony. 

P. 12, 1. 27. €hthie mould ^ gothic style of architeotoie. 
[Give some examples of famous buildings in this style.] 

P. 12, 1. 34. 8o »m to such a degree (as yoa know), to Htk 
liigh degree. 

P. 12, 1. 41. ThU new day, 8ee lines 370-892. 

P. 1 2, 1. 45. ihore » reckoning, literally a sear or iffti 
for keeping count. 

P. 12, 1. 63. « Our " is clumsily put for «< one anothaV 
We looked like strangers to one another in the livid li|^ 
Cf. Paradise Lost, 62-64. 

P. 12, 1. 57. Pure eh.'^ments of earth = air and light. J^ 
ments are the simple materials out of which things are formei 
The ancients believed that earth, air, fire, and water went to 
compose all things in tlie world. 

P. 13, 1. 71. Oiujht is here used as a paM tense, whiA 
strictly speaking, it really is, being equivalent to owed\^ 
has, liowever, b. present meaning generally, when as herein 
signifies a moral obligation. I^ut cf. — 

" It was but duty. 
She did it for her husband, and she ought it." 

Beaumont and Fletc?hbb, 
Tlie Double Maa-riage, iii. 3. 

P. 1 3, 1. 82. Will not see = is wont not to see. Cf.— 

" Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
m,ll liiim about mine ears." — Tempest, iii. 2. 146, 147. 

" But grow like savages —as soldiers will 
That nothing do but meditate on blood." 

Henry V, v. 2. 69. 

P. 13, 1. 85. The "summer " is the offspring of the sun; 
and is called "snow-clad " because tlie snow never disappean 
in the polar regions, even in midsummer. 

P. 13, 1. 91. To I'iew helow = to see on tliis earth. Vot 
expression smacks strongly of commonplace fine writing. 

P. 13, 1. 95. Hail ^Xoodi, = 'would have stood {pWpeif* 
sudfune.) See 1. 141. 
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P. 18, 1. 101. I forced it on — as one might a weary horse. 

P. 13, 1. 111. JVof^t Chillon^a tnom-fvhite hattUmenUy &c. 
Byron writes on this : " Below it (the castle), washing its 
^ntllB, the lake has been fothomed to a depth of 800 ft. French 
measure." 

P. 13, 1. 112. EnthralU = reduces to slavery or bondage. 
fiere Byron xxaes it, somewhat clumsily, to signify " bounds 
in, girds.** 

P. 14, 1. 121. Wanton, See note on (Eno?ie, 1. 195. 

P. 14, 1. 122. The very rock hath rocli'd — the jingle of 
fhe words is by no means elegant. The noun and the verb 
mre really of different origin. But shaJte and shook are really 
the same word, the former being generally used in d^^fhysical 
and the latter in a non-physical and mctajfhorical sense. 

P. 14, 1. 181. The like = a thing like this. It is properly 
the same the which occurs in "the more the merrier"; but 
lEitf, just as same and self, has come to be treated aa a noun, 
and the has become the ordinary descriptive adject ivu. 

P. 14, 1. 141. Sad gromii = would have grown. ISee 1. y». 

P, 14, 1. 143. The range — t\iQ ranging, or power to range. 

P. 14, 1. 148. Otmsh ■■ to strike the teeth violently to- 
gether. Here it means to bite fiercely at — a use admirably 
uivented by Byron. Ghiash is never transitive, except when 
the object is teeth, 

P. 14, 1. 156. Within my brain it wrought = it worked 
nithln my brain. Wrought (or rather worhte) is the old 
IBUglfah past tense of work (or wyroe). The meaning here is 
the same as when we speak of yeast or leaven working, Cf. — 

^ If I had thought the sight of my poor image 
Would thus have -wrought you." 

Shakspere, mnter's Tale, v. 3. 58. 

•* And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain." 

Coleridge, CJiristabel, ii. 

P. 16, 1. 172. Yet =as yet, up to this time. Cf. "In time 
I may believe, yet 1 mistrust." {Tamiing of the Shrew, iii, 
1. 61.) 

P. 16, 1. 1 72. Held = retained, kept up, preserved. Cf . 
*• Our garments hold their freshness " (Teinpest, ii. 1. 62). 

P. 16, 1. 176. See line 164. The poem begins now rapidly 
to improve in vigour of expression and imagination. 

P. 16, 1. 189. Those he Uft behind. In reality there was 
but one left — the speaker. Professor Hales remarks here : 
"There is much delicacy in this plural. By such a fanciful 
multiplying of the survivors the elder brother prevents self- 
intmaion; himself and his loneliness are, as it were, kept 
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out of sight anr\ forgotten. There is a not unlike seoadifr 
neiii in the ^Scotch plirue « them that's awa ' of some flBgk 
lost one. The grief is softened by vagueness. :y> too tki 
Greeks listed the plural." 

P. 16, 1. 202. Would »HppreMit » desired to sappreas, 

P. 16, 1. 216. Eternal brink =^ the brink or edge of ettt*! 
nity. HLs brother had been the last link which joined Uaj 
to thoM of his family, who, on the other side of death, 
entering into their eternity of rest. 

P. 16, 1. 237. Mitt m knew ; past tense of wot. 

P. 17. 1. 243. Vacancff ahurbing gpace—exersHbOB^ M 
had existence died away ; all space grew empty.' The «Ui 
description i^ remarkably powerful, and should be oompnl 
with that in the Ancient Mariner (part iv.). 

P. 17, 1. 251. A light broke in yjfon my brainy ifv. Bb 
is manifestly* an echo of Coleridge, whose Ancient Ibrivr 
becomes able to pray when the sight of the "haj^iifeV 
thing!) " has aroused the better sympathies of his ntV' 
l)a.s called him back again to wholesome natural life. W 
the same feeling, if not precisely the same idea, is ooHtf^ 
to many other poets. So Moore, in Paradise and M«M 
makes the sight of a little child at play work the oonnfli* 
of the rough hardened soldier. 

P. 1 7, 1. 258. I trot the mate of migery a I was wed&dto 
Misery : Miser}' and I were henceforth inseparable. So in 
liave ** Thou art wedded to calamity " in Ram. and Mvi 
'%i. 3, Jcc, dec. 

P. 1 7, 1. 262. /,7<inp ftlofcly round me m be/ore, Notice til 
vivid description of this. In his swoon, or rather in t* 
deadly torpr>r, all space had become vacant ; he could IB 
nothing', could not feel that anything but himself ezistiL 
Xow, as he awakes, the prison- walls slowly become risibki 
growing round him, closing round him once more. 

P. 17, 11. 269, 270. These two lines are espedaUy fine in 
fancy and expression. 

P. 17, 1. 272. Likened* = like ; a slovenly change to help 
t»ut the metre. 

P. 17, 1. 2S5. The ichile = at that time, then; describiog 
'• wtr// and fmiU ," 

P. 18, 1. 294. Lone a9 a solitary cloud. Cf. — 

** I wandered lonelv as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er \'ale and hills." 

Wordsworth, Daffodil*. 

**A sky above. 
Where one Light doud like a stray lamb doth move.'* 

Lowell, 2b the DandeUon. 
Compare ahio Gilnonc,\.^^l. 
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P. 18, L 298. That hath no bunneu. The language of 
aiose, not of poetiy. 

P. 18, L 319. Therefrom should be thereby. 

P. 19, 1. 331. The quiet of a loving eye, Tliis, as Profcs- 
Kir Hales remarks, is thoroughly Wordswortliian in tone and 
ieeling — ^the very sound reminds m& of "the harvcbt of a 
qiiiet eye " {Poet's Epitaph). 

P. 19, L 351. And then there nras a little inL', B}Ton 
writes on this : — " Between the entrances of the Rhone and 
Villeneuve, not far from Cliillon, \a a very Hmall island ; the 
only one I could perceive in my vo^'age round and over the 
lake, within its circumference. It contains a few trees (I 
fcliiiik not above three) and from its singleness and diminu- 
tive size has a peculiar effect uj^^jn the view." 

P. 19, L 360. Of gentle breath— ot soft or delicate scent. 

P. 19, L 361. This again reminds us of the Ancient 
Mariner, and his watching the v/ater-snakcs as they played 
In and out of the shadow of the ship. 

P. 19, 1. 360. The effect described would be natural 
BDongli anywhere after gazing on bright objects. Hut in the 
ftmigeon it would be greatly intensified, and in a two-fold 
nnse the.place would seem dark and gloomy after a glimpse 
of llie bright world without. 

P. 20,1. 369. Dreary mete ^ the mote, or small particle 
in the eye (see Luke vi. 41) which interfered with the vision 
— aade everything look dreary. For this use of the adjcc- 
tlTiB^ cf. "And up the weary mountain strain " (^llaH-Leap 
Wittf L 20). In Shaksijere we liave numberless similar 
Bmmples: *'idle bed," ** teeak evils," &c. We still speak of 
"Aimy news," ** breathless expectation," kc. 

P. §0, 1. 372. It is said that when the Bastille was taken 
by the mob of Paris, and the prisoners detained there set 
Eree^many of them begged to be taken back to their cells, to 
irhioh they had become entirely accustomed. This is told 
Bspecially of the Count de Lorge, who, with tears, frequently 
begged to be taken back to the dungeon in which he had 
spent thirty years. He had endured his liberty for only six 
i^eeks, when he died. 

P. 20, 1. 377. Evidently imitated from the following 
lines: 

" Stone walls do not a prison make. 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage." 

Lovelace, To Altheafroni Prison^ L 25. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Alfred Tennyson was bom at Somerby Vicarage, L 
shire, in the year 1809 ; and, after having been educi 
his father, proceeded in dae coarse to Trinity College 
bridge. With the exception of a volume of poezo 
lished in conjunction with his brother Charles, wh< 
were boys, and a prize poem on Timbuctoo, composed 
an underg^raduate at Cambridge, Mr. Tennyson did n( 
lish anytMng till 1830, when Poems chiefly Lyrical d,^ 
But from that date the steady and rapid growth of h 
may be easily traced. The two volumes in 1830 were 
a republication, but the most important poems thi 
tained were the new ones. It was soon apparent t 
author of Morte d^Arthwr^ LocJuley IlalU The May Qua 
The Two Voices was worthy to take a place in the fii 
of English poets ; a reputation which was more tl 
tained by the two works which followed, The PHm 
In M&moriam, So well known and popular, indeed, 1 
Tennyson become, that, on the death of Wordsworth i 
it seemed only natural that " the laurel greener f r 
brows of him who uttered nothing base " should be 
on his head. Since then, down to the present year 
numerous volumes, published at short intervals, hi 
chanted all readers of English, and have proved tl 
deep interest which the poet takes in all the mov 
and events of his time has in nowise abated. Beside 
already mentioned, the most beautiful and most not 
his poems are The Idylh of tlic Kingy founded on the 1 
of King Arthur ; and Maiidy a lyrical monologue, or 
with one speaker. As a writer of pure English 
polished and melodious verse, Mr. Tennyson is wit 
rival. The subjects of his poems may not be grand, i 
music of his words may be rather tender and pure tha 
and vigorous, but the movements and thoughts of hi; 
ration have seldom stirred a poet more truly, or f 
sweeter utterance. The sad unrest of his fellows, an 
expectation of greater and still greater wonders, have 
no simpler, tenderer, or nobler expression than in his 
while none has ever taught more wisely, or more cleai 
lessons of " self -reverence, self-knowledge, self-contrc 

MORTE D' ARTHUR. 

It will be seen that Tennyson's Min'te (VAHhur is 
out of the materials of I'ook xxi. chap. 5 of Sir 1 
Malory^s famous book ot tYie a«xn.^ \^m^. But thou 
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terials are borrowed by the poet, the weaving of the poem 
,11 his own. . Indeed, there are but few poems which more 
inotly show the style and language of the Poet Laureate at 
very best. There is the unmistakable exquisite choice 
voids ; there are the fine and varying melody of the blank 
se and the keen artist-sense in all the details. It seems 
oral, almost inevitable, that Tennyson should take King 
bar for his hero^ and that his best work should be done in 
lug the stories of the Bound Table. In all that he has 
tten there is the same clear ringing note of chivalry, and 
same lofty-mindedness ; the same bird-like sweetness and 
ity of singing. And no legend of all the many legends of 
(nation of ours lends itself more readily than does that of 
y Arth/wr to the expression of these things, or rather, in 
If already possesses the elements of these things, waiting 
f for the master-voice to find them speech. Nothing 
Id give, in brief, a clearer or nobler conception of the 
o-king*s life and work than the following lines from 
\newire, one of the IdylU of the King :— 

" When the Roman left us, and their law 
Relaxed its hold upon us, and the ways 
Were filled with rapine, here and there a deed 
Of prowess done redressed a random wrong. 
But I was first of all the kings who drew 
The knighthood-errant of this realm and all 
The realms together under me, their Head, 
In that fair Order of my Table Round, 
A glorious company, the flower of men. 
To serve as model for the mighty world. 
And be the fair beginning of a time. 
I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs. 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it. 
To honour his own word as if his God's, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds. 
Until they won her." 

Such was King Arthur's life ; and the legend t ells how all 
fell out, and of the wonders and adventures which befell 
King and his Kniglits in tlieir great endeavour. But at 
some of the Knights sinned, and did grievous things and 
aefol, and dissensions brake out, << until the loathsome op- 
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posite of all his licart had destined did obtain." Then Mor- 
dred, the King's nephew^rose in revolt, leagued with the lords 
of tlie AVhite Horse, and made war upon the King. And a 
grcut 1>attle was fought down in Cornwall, in the district of 
Ly(jimc.ss towards the Land's End ; and Arthur slew Hor- 
drcd, and won the victory, but at grievous cost to his own 
h(tit ; and Mordrcd in dying smote the King so sharply, 
holding his sword in both hsgads, that King Arthur fell in a 
swoon to the cartli, and there swooned oft-times ; until Sir 
Bedivere with help bare him out of Uie press and shouting 
to a little chapel not far from the sea side. Then, oontinnes 
Kir Tliomas Malory, King Arthur said, «< Take thou my brand 
Excalibur, my good sword, and go with it to yonder water* 
side, and when thou comest there, I charge thee throw my 
sword in that water and come again, and tell me what tJioi 
there Kcest/ * My lord,' said Bedivere, 'your command* 
mcnt sliall be done, and lightly bring you word again.* So 
Sir Bedivere dejiarted, and by the way he beheld that noble 
sword that the pommel and haft were all of precioa 
stones, and then he said to himself, 'If I throw thiandi 
sword in the water, thereof shall never come good, but haim 
and loss.' And then Sir Bedivere hid Excalibur undff a 
tree. And as soon as he might he came again unto the 
King, and said he had been at the water, and had thrown the 
sword into the water. * Wliat sawest thou there? ' said tibe 
King. * Sir,' lie said, *I saw nothing but waves and winds.' 

* That is untruly said of thee,' said the King; 'therefore go 
ihou lightly again, and do my command as thou art to me 
lief and dear, spare not, but throw it in.' Tlien Sir Bedivere 
returned again, and took the sword in his band, and then 
he thought sin and shame to throw away that noble sword; 
and so eft he hid the sword, and returned again, and told to 
the King that he had been at the water and had done bis 
commandment. * What saw thou there ? ' said the King. 

* Sir,' he said, *Isaw nothing but the waters wap and the 
waves wan.' * Ah, traitor, untrue,' said King Arthur. *Now 
tliou liast betrayed me twice. Who would have wend that 
thou that hast been to me so lief and dear, and thou art 
named a noble knight, and wouldest betray me for the riches 
of the sword ? But now go again lightly, for thy long tarry- 
ing putteth me in great jeopardy of my life, for I have taken 
cold. And but if thou do now as I bid thee, if ever I may 
see thee, I shall slay thee with my own hands, for thou 
wouldest for my rich sword see me dead.' Then Sir Bedivere 
departed, and went to the sword, and lightly took it up, and 
went to the water-side, and there he bound the girdle about 
the hilty and then he threw the sword as far into the water 
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as he might, and there camo an arm and an hand ahove tlie 
water, and met it, and caught it, and so shook it thrice and 
brandished, and then vanished away the hand with the sword 
in the water, yo Sir Bedivere came again to the King, and 
told him what he saw. <Alas,' said the King, Mielp me 
hence, for I dread me I have tarried over long.' Then Sir 
Bedivere took the King upon his back, and so went with 
him to that water-side. And when they were at the water- 
side, even fast by the bank hoved a little barge, with many 
fair ladies in it, and among them all was a queen, and all 
they had black hoods, and all tliey wept and shrieked when 
they saw King Arthur. * Now put me into tlie barge,* said 
the King : and so he did softly. And there received him 
three queens with great mourning, and so they set him down, 
and in one of their laps King Arthur laid his head, and then 
that Queen said, * Ali, dear brother, why have you tarried so 
long from me ? Alas, this wound on your head liatli caught 
over much cold.' And so then they rowed from the land, and 
Bedivere beheld all those ladies go from him. Then Sir 
Bedivere cried, * Ali, my lord Arthur, what sliall become of 
me now ye go from me, and leave me here alone among 
mine enemies ? ' ' Comfort thyself/ said the King, < and do 
as well as thou mayest, for in me is no trust for to trust in. 
For I will into the vale of Avilion, to heal me of my grievous 
woond. And if thou never hear more of me, pray for my 
BOoL' But ever the queens and the ladies wept and slirieked, 
that it was pity to hear. And as soon as Sir Bedivere had 
lost sight of the barge, he wept and wailed, and so took the 
forest, and so he went all tliat night, and in the morning he 
was ware betwixt two holts hoar of a chapel and an hermi- 
tage." — Morte d"* Arthur, bk. xxi. ch. 5. 

A comparison of the original with the exquisite poem 
created out of its materials, and a close study of the way in 
which so simple and plain a narrative is made to grow into 
a work of art of such delicate beauty, will well repay the 
time spent on them, and will teach far better than any com- 
position-book how thoughts may be developed and made to 
g^ve a brighter clearer light, and how the expression of them 
may be made of surpassing beauty without the use of any 
bat the simplest language. 

It will be noticed that in many places Tennyson makes 
use in this poem of Latin forms of expression — in more 
places even than I have cared to note. This is natural 
enough in an early poem ; but it is specially worth remark 
how seldom he drags in the Latin words themselves, taking 
care instead to translate his Latinisms into thoroughly Eng- 
lish words. 
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P. 20. 1. 3. IRng Arthur' t JflJfc'— that is, the company o! 
] 50 knights who had the right to sit at it. This institution 
was common in all the ages of chivalry. The Table itself 
was made by Merlin, the Wizard, for Uther Pendragon, 
Arthur's father, who gave it to King Leodegrance, of Gamel- 
iard, and this king gave it back to Arthur when he mairied 
Guenever, daughter of King Leodegrance. 

« Merlin made the Bound Table in tokening of the round- 
ness of the world, for by the llound Table is the world signi- 
fied by right. For all the world, Christian and heathen, 
repair unto the Bound Table, and when they are chosen to be 
of the fellowship of the Bound Table, they think them more 
blessed, and more in worship, than if they had gotten half 
the world." — Morte d' Arthur, bk.xiv. ch. 2. 

P. 20, 1. 4. Lyonness—s. tract of country in Cornwall, 
sometimes supposed to lie between Land's End and the 
Scilly Isles, now fully forty fathoms under water. " Lastly, 
the encroaching sea hath ravined from it the whole oonntxy 
of Lioness, together with divers other parcels of no litfle 
circuit ; and that such a Lioness there was, these proofs aie 
yet remaining. The space between Land's End and the Isles 
of Scilly, being about thirty miles, to this day retaineth that 
name, in Cornish Lethowsow, &c., &c." — Cabbw's Survey tj 
Cornwall, 1602. 

P. 20, 1. 12. Water — the common old word for lake. Cf. 
the names Rydal Water, Crummock Water, Derwent WaUr, 
&c. 

P. 21, 1. 21. Ca/niehrt. Sir Thomas Malory says: **the 
city of Camehrt, that is in English Wi^icheigter " (Marte 
d' Arthur, p. 63) — but his geography is often very vague and 
impossible, and the town was probably in Somersetshire, close 
to the villages which still bear the name of Camel. 

P. 21, 1. 22. I jfcrish hy this people tliat I made=l 
perish through the people that I formed into a nation, and 
taught how to use their strength. 

P. 21, 1. 23. Merlin — the great enclianter of the old 
Arthurian legends, half fiend, half man, and endowed with 
wonderful knowledge, and great manual skill. He was King 
Arthur's chief adviser, and support. 

P. 21, 1. 23. I slufuld come again. " Some men yet say 
in many parts of England that King Arthur is not dead, but 
had by the will of our Lord Jesu in another place. And 
men say that he shall come again, and he shall win the holy 

cross Many men say that there is written up on his 

tomb this verse * Hie jacet Arthnrti^^ Hex qnondam, Rexqw 
futurux ' " (Here lies Arthur, king once, and king again to 
be). — Morte d'Arthw, Bk, xxi. <ilv. T, 
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P. 21, 1. 27. JBratidmSL piece of wood burning or partly 
dMm^ ; a swoid which when waved glitters as if it flamed. 

P. 21, L 27. ExcaUbur (-cut-steel) was Arthur's sword 
g^ven him by the Lady of the Lake, to wliom Merlin directed 
him to apply for it. (See HUtaris of Prince Arthur, bk. i. 
oh. 23.) The swords of heroes of romance usually had pro- 
per names ; thus Morglay was the sword of Sir Bevis of 
, Hampton, and Ihvridana of Orlando. *' Tou talk of Morglay, 
.EvflO^idtfr, of Duridana, or so ; tut 1 I lend no credit to that 
is fitbledof them." — Ben Jonson, Erery Man in, his Humour, 

m. 1. 162. 

p. 21, 1. 31. Samiite. The word is derived from the 
€(r8ek hexamiton, thence examituniy xamitum, " To say of 
any silken tissue that it was examitum, or samit, meant that 
it was 'six-threaded,' and therefore costly and splendid." 
Book's Textile Ihbrics (^South Eensington Handbooks,^. 25. Cf. 

** In silken samite she was light array'd 
And her fair locks were covered up in gold." 

Spensbb, Faerie Queene, III. xii. 13. 

SaimUey therefore » a rich kind of taffeta, or silk velvet. 

P. 21, 1. 37. Middle 7W<^/' = middle of the mere. A 
lAtin form of expression. 

P. 21 , 1. 38. lAghtly - readily, quickly. TAght =« having 
little weight, easily moved, active, ready, quick. 

P. 21, 1. 43. Hegt^Qommwcidi, injunction. Cf. behest. 

P. 21,L 61. Z^^&= smooth surface, or simply surface ; 
appaiently a literal translation of the Latin aquora. 

P. 21, 1. 63. Winter moon — that is, the moon shininjr 
bright and dear as it does in the winter, particularly on a 
frosty night. 

P. 22, L 67. Jacinth-work. The jaeinth or hyacinth is 
a xureoious stone, a red variety of zircon. It is spoken of 
in Bev. xxi. 20 as forming one of the foundations of the 
walls of the New Jerusalem. <* Jacinths, albeit they differ 
much from Amethysts in some respects, yet in lustre they 
approach very near : and this is only the difference between 
them, that the brave violet colour, which in the Amethyst 
is full and rich, in the Jacinth is delayed and weaker." — 
HolIiAND's PUnie, bk. xxvii. ch. 9. 

P. 22, 1. 60. This wa/y and that dividing the smft mi fid — 
dividing the mind, whose thoughts are so swift, between two 
courses ; hesitating between two opinions. The line is an 
almost literal translation of 

" Atque animum nunc hue celerem, nunc dividit illuc." 

Vergil, ^neid, iv. 285, and viii. 20. 

CJonnington translates it : " This way and tliat he whirls his 
thought." 



" TO nave my sepulture 
Near unto him, which was to me most lief." 

Mi/rrorfor Maoist 

For such repetitions as lief and dear compare the m 
pairs in the Collects of the Book of Common Prayer,- 
atid hindered, create and makey jf^^po^^ (md male rea 
Sec. As a rule, one of the pair is either a Latin wc 
word already becoming imfamiliar. 

P. 22, 1. 84. Counting the demy pebbleSf i.e., wi 
bent on the ground as if he were counting the pebbL 

P. 22, 1. 94. Obedience ui the bond of rute^ ohed 
that which keeps the authority of a ruler from fa 
pieces. The idea is not peculiar to Tennyson, but 
favourite one of his, and indeed is very prominent 
Thomas Malory's tale. In QUnane we have it in th 
of Pallas, who places highest 



" To live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear. 



»» 



The virtue of noble, freehearted obedience Tennysoi 

above all others — what our Prayer Book calls " a 

which is perfect freedom." 

P. 22, 1. 99. Should be = should there be. But « € 
P. 23, 1. 102. Jmitt — a coming together , the en 

of two knights on horseback at a tournament; coi 

-^Wh jotstle, to knock against. 

P. 23, 1. 105. Deeps, Cf. levels (1. 50), shallows, J\ 
P. 23, 1. 109. 1F<?7'd = would be— the old ml> 
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Cf. ** And sees thee like the weak and vndow'd vine." 

Mason, Ode to Independence. 

P. 23, 1. 123. I see thee what tJum art. Compare such ex- 
)le8 as ** Mark Xing Eichardf how ?ie looks '* (Rich, II. iii. 
1) ; "I see you what you are ''^Twelfth Night, i. 4. 269) ; 
. so on. The idiom is common enough in English, and of 
stant occorrence also in Greek. Attention is odled to that 
j^hidi we are going to speak by naming it^ and then the 
bence is constructed independently. 

P. 23, 1. 128. Oiddy = ever varying, inconstant, of light 
le. Cf.— 

" For what miscarries 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To the utmost of a man, and giddy censure 
Will then cry out, &c." 

Shaxspebe, Coriolanvsy i. 1. 272. 

P. 28, 1. 131. Spare to fling = ioibeax to fling. Cf. " Spare 

to tell him that he hath wronged his honour." (Mn^th 

>, ii. 2. 22); "He will not spare to gird the gods " (jOm'iol. 

. 260). 

P. 23, 1. 139. A streamer of the northern, mom = a long 

lak of light of the aii/rora borealis, which literally means 

them morn, 

P. 23, 1. 140. Isles of winter = icebergs. 

P. 84, L 181. Clothed with his breathr—hia breath in the 

d air bung round him like a cloud. 

P. 26, 1. 192. The lang glories of the Tvinfer moon = the long 

rions streak of light which the winter-bright moon made 

±e level water. 

P. 25, 1. 193. J2iwd = hovered about, loitered. Properly 

hould be hoved (see original), but the sound being that of 

ist tense, it has been used as such (see Dora, 1. 74). Cf. 

** He far away espied 
A couple (seeming well to be his twain) 
Which hoved close under a forest side. 
As if they lay in wait, or else themselves did hide." 
Spbnseb, Iherie Queene, iii. 10. 20. 

P. 26, 1. 195. Tr«r»= aware. Cf.— 

"But that thou overheard'st it, ere I was ware.** 

Shakspebb, Ham. and Jul. iii. 2. 103. 

P. 25, 1. 196. Dense ^ cxowded — a Latin expression. 
P. 26, 1. 199. A cry that . . . stars =^ a. cry that rose with 
ill trembling sound to the stars, and made them thrill and 
)b. 



i 



r. 20, 1, ziu. ijauea Am oy nxi name ^ a liStm 
expresstoD to express endearment. 

P. !B, 214. An«<e. See note on Bj/perioit, i. S9a 
is meant hj the tpringing eatt ? ] 

P. 25, 215. Greamet'^azmovi tot the legs: Fie) 
sthe shin ; euUiei^anDofa for the thigh : Fiencl 
the thigh. Cf. "He had greavet of brass upon \ 

" I raw yonng Hany with bis beaver on. 
His cuiua on his thighs." 

Sbakspbrk, 7. Hea. IV. iv, 1 

P. 25, 1. 216. Dath'd vitl drops i^ oniet^spba 
blood of the battle. 

P. 2fi, I. 21B. Otii-tArone-lhe throne on tbi 
raised platform at the end. of a. dining-hall or hall t 

P. 25, L 229. Vie true old timet are dead. Th 
for the chivEilrj of the " good old daj^ " has been 
cnongh in every age. It is bnt another form of th 
sorrow with which most of us, late in life, look b 
" the days that are no more " — the feeling that for 
things have been, and will not be again. Perhaps 
celebrated lament is that of Bnrke in his Reflectio 
BeTolutian in Fraaee, commendug " The age of c 
gone .... Never, nevennore shall we behold that 
lo;alty to rank and sex, that proud sabmiasion, that 
obedience ... It is gone, that sensibility of princ 
cbaatity of honour, which felt a stain like a wonnd 

P. 26, 1. 233. [What does this refer to f 1 

P. 26. 1. 210. The old ordir . . . nex, Cf . " O 
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^ Tennyson, himself, in Locktley Hall, would have " the 
!Jeat world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 
hange," 

P. 26, 1. 247. More things cure wrought by prayci\ Cf . 

the eftectnal fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
3nch.*' {Jtimes v. 16.) 

P. 26, L 261. BUnd Ufe-^bHnd, because not possessed, 
Ike hmnan beings, of the eyes of reason. 

P. 26, 1. 266. Compare— "This is the golden chain of love 
iioreby the whole creation is bound to the throne of the 
reator." — ^Archdeacon Hare, Sernion on the Lam of Self- 
lorifioe, 

P. 26, 1. 259. The Island Valley of Avilion. Avilion or 
lodbuy the Isle of Apples, is the Isle of the Blessed of the 
jelts, the land of souls which have not passed through 
eatii. It is described vaguely as lying somewhere across tlie 
la towards the setting sun. The belief that men could 
loape death and pass at once into a land uf never-failing 
i{ipines8 is common to almost every nation of the earth ; 
: such paradises the "Fortunate Isles" of the Greeks, or 
le "Garden of the Hesperides," is the most famous. Very 
nnmontoo are the legends that national heroes will return to 
nth to help their country in her sore need. They are told of 
burlemagne and Barbarossa ; and in Ogygia tlie Greeks tell 
s ilaeps Kronos gently, watched by Briareus, till the time 
omBsfor his awaking; and Ogygia, Plutarch says, lies due 
rast beneath the setting sun. But see Baring-Gould's Curi^ 
KT Mjfths, « The Fbrtunate Isles." 

P. 26, 1. 260. Compare— 

«* This said, away blue-eyed Minerva went 
Up to Olympus, the firm continent 
That bears in endless being the deified kind, 
That's neither soused in showers, nor sliook with wind, 
Nor chill'd with snow, but where serenity flies 
^ Exempt from clouds, and ever-beamy skies 
' Circle the glittering hill, and all their days 
Give the delights of blessed Deity praise." 

Chapman '8 Odyssey, vi. 60-67. 

Sec also Lucretius De Ilerum Naturd, iii. 18-22, and 
>te to Hyperion, i. 331. 

P. 26, 1. 263. Bowery hollows crotvned icith s^nnmrr seamn 
3llows full of bowers and crowned with the wide undulating 
eauty of summer leaves and flowers —the fields of ^'reeu 
eing like the water, and the flowers like the foam on tho 
rests of the waves. 

P. 26, 1. 267. Flictiiig a iHld ctvrol ere Iter death, Tho 

if 
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legend that swans sing when dying is of very andent dite 
— so ancient that e^en Pliny laiighs at it. 

*^ I will play the swan. 
And die in mnsic." 

Shakspebe, OtheUa, ▼. 2. 247. 

** There, swan-like, let me sing and die." 

Bybon, Doit JmoR^ iii. 86w 16. 

P. 26, 1. 268. Tak€9 the flood /rith stearthy irf&f -tabi 
to, or plnngcd into the water with her black- webbed feet ; u ii 

" Shouldst thoa take the river Styx, 
I would swim after." 

8HAK8PEBE, T\-aiL and Ores, t. 4.20. 



(ENONE. 

The following acconnt of the legend on which this pPM 
is founded is abridged from the IHctionartf of 8eienee^iA\ 
and lAteratwre by Brande and Cox : — 

^ Before the birth of Paris, Hecuba, the wife of PnBi 
king of Ilion or Troy, dreamed that she gave birth to a bmoiig 
torch, which set on fire and destroyed the town. The sootti- 
saycrs, being summoned to interpret the vision, ordered the 
exposure of the child, who immediately after his birth ms 
left on the slopes of Mount Ida. Here a she-bear sodded 
him for tive days, when the shepherd who had brought him 
from Ilion, finding him still alive, took him to his own home 
and called liim Paris. The child grew up both beautiful lad 
)>rave ; and Priam liaving been told by the prophetess Cs* 
Sandra who he was, the king acknowledged him as his son^ 
Paris then married QCnone, the daughter of the river-god, 
Kebren, and with her dwelt in the dells of Ida. By her he 
was warned never to go to the land of Helen ; but she pro- 
mised that if he should do so, and it should turn out to his 
hurt, she would heal his wound if he came back to her. 

" It chanced that in those days Pelcus, king of Thessaly, 
and afterwards father of Achilles, celebrated his marriage 
with the sea-nymph, Thetis. To the feast aU the gods aid 
goddesses were invited, with the exception of Eris, who threw 
ufx)n the banquet table an apple inscribed * For the fairest.' 
This caused a rivalry and a dispute between the beautiful 
g(xldcssc.s Hera {Juno), Aphrodite ( Venus), and Pallas Athene 
{Minerva) ; but by the bidding of Zeus (Jupiter), the matter 
was referred to the judgment of Paris, into whose presence 
the grxldesses were led. There Hera promised him power, 
Aihdnii wisdom, and AvUroditd the possession of the beau* 
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tifnl Helen. Paris gave the prize to Aplirodite ; and when 
Henelaos, the husband of Helen, came to Troy from Greece 
to fetch away the bones of the children of I^ometheus Cin 
cnrder to remove a famine sent by the wrath of the f^odn), 
Paris accompanied him into the Achaean laud, and at tSparta 
was fascinated by the glorious beauty of Helen, whom he led 
away» a willing or unwilling captive, to his home in Ilion. 
Hither, under the leadership of Agamemnon, Menclaus and 
Achilles, aided by other chieftains, the Acha.'Hns came to 
exact restitution or to take vengeance. Hut the gloo' of 
Plans was clouded. He either refuses to come forth and 
fight) or, appearing but for a moment, retreats with sliamc 
and dishonour. In the end he avenges the death of his 
brother Hector by the slaying of Achilles, and is himself 
wounded by one of the poisoned arrows given to a Greek 
lender by Hercules. The last scene shows us the meeting of 
Pttris on the slopes of Ida with the forsaken GCn6n^, who, 
alas I cannot heal him. The arrow of Hercules had done its 
work too well. Paris is dead, and (KnonO, tender and for- 
giving to the last, lies down to die on the funeral pile by his 
aide." 

This is one of the legends called HomeriCf^tter the Greek 
poet Homer, who uses it in his great epic poem, the Iliad, 
m which he relates the closing events of the siege of Troy. 
TennyBon might liave called his poem the Trial if Parin, for 
he gi'ves us but little before or after tliat scene, except the 
wafiiiigs of poor forsaken (Enone, as she calls for help upon 
the spirit of the mountain in whicli licr father's river takes 
its rise. But beside the Ijeauties of imagination and descrip- 
tion which bring the scene so clearly and so admirably before 
us, the outward form or rhythm of the poem is well worth 
dose attention, llie purity and melody of Tennyson's blank 
verse have always Ijeen amongst the most marked of his many 
excellences. But here, as also in one or two of his songs, lie 
has made the rhymeless metre give out a more sitiging note, a 
more plaintive tiute-like music, than any other poet has ever 
succeeded in doing; while some of the lines taken singly 
(especially near the beginning) have never been surpassed 
in tlieir pure, clear beauty of sound. 

P. 27, 1. 1. Ida ■» a mountain range near Troy in Mysia, 
a district lying on the western coast of Asia Minor to the 
north of Ionia. The melody of this and the next line is 
exquisite. 

P. 27, 1. 6. ISlowly <frtf7fw= slowly drawn along by the 
breeze. 

P. 27, 1. 6. Meadorc-leUgcn =» the flat terraces on the mouu> 
tain side which afforded pasture for the goats. 
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P -7. ~ l>}. <r«r7«nu!» or G«zgan» u che bluest snmnik 
<:: z'-ue raue of L5ik. 

?. :^7. 1. II. ruitt cAf jfwr««ji^ searches and glows with 

?. 27. L U. /rutf^Bthe dutrict ruled over by Tioyor 
i:-.:r.. 

P. :;7. 1. 15. FarupTft of Pitrit = deprlTed utterly of Paris; 
rr. rrri:iif?» b«c:er. ".vmirfitf* Ay Paxis." as in 

- '-•:' litavn, anti earth, and God, and menyMiwv." 

G. Fletcheb. ChrtJrit't Triumph oter jDMti 
y:r*A:rr. = :orloreQ = forIoeen= utterly Imt. But see Hjut 
riim, i. 1 1*. 

P. 17. :. 1\\ n^f tM^ m^mntain *kadf thtped, «$v;.=tmthe 
de:Ken: of the <uzi made the shadow of the mountain ftlope» 
^c s=t{JJ evening'. 

P. 27. L 24. F^^r Hoir tAt nimt-day quiH holds the Wl 
This ii an exact translation of 

Callimachus, LaracrHin PaUaditftl 
Compare aUo — 

'* And all the air a solemn stillness holds.^* 

Gray, JSlegy, 1 6. 
P. 27, 1. 27. C\cala = the Italian name of a tree-inflect) 
in look like a very lar^ homy house-fly. It is also the name 
of a grasshopper. As a matter of fact, the cicala is shrillest 
at noon. Cf. — 

** Threw open blinds and windows to the noony 

best, perfectly be stunned 

Hy those insufferable eicaUj sick 

And hoarse with rapture of the summer-heat." 

^Irs. BROWinNG, Aurora Leigky Book viL 
and 

" Et cantu qucrul* rumpent arbusta cicatUe,^'' 

Virgil, Georgics, iii. 
P. 27, 1. 38. Build up all mtf sorrour frith my song—iixd^ 
is, I will tell the story of my sorrow in my song. 

J*. 28, 1. 39. Yonder rralU rose slowlif, ^'c. Referring to 
n lo;rend to that effect. Neptune, king of the sea, aided by 
Apf)llo, god of music, was fabled to have built the walls of 
Troy. Tennyson refers to this again in Titlwunm : 

" Like that strange song I lie;u:d Apollo sing, 
"VVliile Dion like a mist rose into towers." 
i*. 28, 1. 46. Tlw dawni?ig kills — the hills which were be- 
coining visible in the light of dawn. 

P. 28, 1. 47. Lawn = an open grassy space, generally 
amongst trees. Originally it meant a clear or cleared spAce 
amongst trees, where the view is unobstructed. 
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— " To meet the sun upon the upland latvn." 

Gray, JE%y, 1. 100. 
fvff'dark — the grass was dewy and dark. 
P. 28, 1. 69. Bit Wflmy Iiomt oliutered^ i$'o. The Greeks 
lally represented their gods with crisp cnrly hair. 
P. 28, 1. 65. A fruit of pure Hesperian gold. The Heg- 
'id^j or daughters of Henpemsy were the guardians of tlie 
iden tuples given to Juno (Hera) on the day of her mar- 
ge, xbeir abode was held to be in a garden in the western 
rt of Africa, where the dragon Ladon helped them to watcli 
> sacred fruit. 

P. 28, 1. 66. Amhrosially = \\\iQ ambrosiUy the food of the 
mortal gods. 

P. 28, 1. 72. Oread ^^ mountain nymph. Haunt is the 
lient subjunctive.- This use of the subjunctive in speaking 
nn action as only a ooTioeption rather than as a reality, has 
A very great extent become obsolete. 
P. 28, 1. 74. The chaarm of vMvrned Jr<wi?*s=the charm of 
tronly dignity. After marriage, moreover, a Greek girl 
lezally dressed her hair with greater care than before, 
tally wearing a band or fillet round the brow. 
P. 29, 1. 78. The full'faoed presence of the gods = the pub- 
openly-seen presence of the gods. Fall-faced is likewise 
elided to convey the idea of august. Presence iff tlie gods 
\ Latin and Greek form of expression in poetry for tlic 
sara^ gods. So in Hyperion<t !• 1> we have "Deep in the 
i4y sadness of a vale.'' 

P. 29, 1. 81. Jm= the messenger of the gods when they 
ant to stir discord. 

P. 29, 1. 82. Delivering » announcing. Common voice = 
leral vote or consent. 

P. 29, 1. 86. ^W^<^« very old; a Latin form of expres- 
1. It is, however, not unfrequently used in English. Cf . 
little ere the mightiest Julius fell" (Hamlet, i. 1. lU), 
L such expressions as *< I have the highest oxnnion of him," 
spoke in the plainest terms," &c., &c. 
P. 29, 1. 22. One sihery cloud. See Prisoner' of Chillon, 
94, and the note thereon. 

P. 29, 1. 94. The crocus brake like fire « The crocus sprang 
beneath their feet like a yellow fire. The bursting of the 
en sward into fiowers beneath their feet, while the vines 
ig themselves in wild festoons from branch to branch, 
m admirable touch. Compare Iliads xiv. 347-352, and 
^adise Lost, iv. 695-702. 

P. 29, 1. 95. Amaracus^'i)[ie shamrock. Asphodel ^& kind 
larcissus. Lotics = probably, a sort of clover. 
P. .SO, 1. 102. Peacock = the bird sacred to Juno, queen of 
»ven. 



■r. majesty. Cf.- 
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- •-.'<c«:=. ^.: -■- T-s«-^-i*i 3.^^ :•> a lujal pwition. (jf 
ar: -=■ T^-ri^" • -r— i*---;i^i fr-in-" asd hcnee.aa an ictta 
=- • •*- '•-cK-'.i-': »• .f*^— -r Hi --^w« z'cjt agent, it U oooiioi- 
•■■" p? t:* is».=«* :;f tzi» a^«ti,~ with the saw of 
^ - li'u."^ 3&irc?!i ''* t:^« uZaacfaolj Jaqoa." (ii 
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r. in fight, 
or c^iett downright.** 

r^i' "Sipnse ■•:' -le w-^'e ~*a»f!* i* : I^Uas madereplyfa* 
"le Zu^"^ v-fr« ■*»:!* -«■ vt". 'iviBie'S'bjir apoirt, with htf iB' 
ia«uf-: iixLTs ,T-sc^: ':t ^ ':r:aKz.>hieaded spear, whidilfltf 
•j sL«: zie'-i. ici-=>= "'-^^r T«»*riT-wiute »hoiilder« while aliOR 
ler ?;ll:.iJl:^ir. AZii jt^t ".*.« stt w-ci'ld breast and angrjehedci 
■.er ril. azc iane>r ^fi i^TC vo^ch. waiting for the dedsioB. 

7 =» . L Ivi-l'^-t rb.e ik'v And majestic motion of ^ 

— j-lin -- L- 1!- T Lvrxi-cihi litr* : and the words oontiiB 

'Tr T-ra^-TtT :: rr=j;p*^!i< v-le'sp* OH life and condact. ft 
-•?a.: . > j :l.-i: ".i er* •.* x i.TJie jrder in the world, andtti^ 
'r ■> -riesT t-.^*: zi :*: recciniae »;ur own place in that oi^ 

— '.-.XT "l.r :a::Ii: :'. i:vi fearless adherence to the law of oo 

r.irr.r-s- -ire, :r.e - -^r-ioe • : rerfect freedom," is the wueit 

v.d r.;M-:st a::jLir.=:e::: :: a human beine. His hero, Arthor, 

vh-j - rcverer-cei *..:* oor.:*c:er:oe as a king/* is the realisation 

■of tr.L* areat ideal. It i? his strenuous self-mastery, his self- 

• ibjngariijn :o the law of liuiy, which gives him his power. 

The exact sense of the passage is as follows : Reverence of 

one's better nature, knowUMiie of one's true nature, control 

of onf;*-i natural |ia"*si.ms— these three, and only these, lead 

man to the attainment of his noblest power. Yet not for the 

»«akc of power should we strive after these (power would 

r/>me of herself without our seeking her), but our higbest 

wiwiom would it be to live subject t*^ law, fearlessly carrying 

out in jiction the law which we recognise as our guide, and 

Ui follow what is right, merely becau.se it is right, without 

fcjir and without hope of reward. I do not try to prsuade 

ytm hy tlie promise oi gUVa. T\ve Teault of the prize being 

mitm coiiJd not nu^l^c me mox^XiewaXMvxV. ^\x^^B^^<i\s^^bal 
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"Qally am, as well as by what I look : in tliis way you will sec 
%t I am the most beaut if oL Yet if. indeed, from looking 

such a blaze of divine splendour, your mortal eye:$ are 
i^sled, so that they cannot judge between one beauty and 
mother, unless helped by some manifest protit to yourself, 
i» be sure that I shall love you well and be so faithful to 
I'll, that my vigour entering into your blood shall make 
I poises thiob iBce a God*s— shall make your very nature 
adlike, so as to carry you victoriously forward through a 
Be of oppositions, dangers, and deeds, until the sine\v-s of 
mx endurance grow strong through exercise, and until 
rtir will (the whole moving force of your nature^, fully de- 
doped and fully experienced, becomes a pure biw to guide 
m. and give you perfect freedom. 

P. 30, 1. 161. Ouerdvn- «= a reward ; Frencli gherredoH* 
lerdon, a prize or gift for vrarlilte service. See Bomance of 
\e Sjran's Nest, 1. 68. 

P. 80, 1. 157. Wouy not hear «*« = would not listen to 
e» would not take my advice. Woe ijr w<^ = woe is to me, 
oe is my portion. Cf. " Well is me," Puilm cxxviii. 2. 

P. 31, 1. 170. Idalian — an epithet derived from Idaliumy 
town in Cyprus sacred to Venus (Aphrodite). 

P. 31, 1. 171. Fre$h as the foam. The legend was that 
nbxodite sprang from the foam of the sea. J\>/r bathed t'/i 
hi^pkian iveUs-ha.ying lately bathed in the springs of Pa- 
ihoii a town in Cyprus, and the chief seat of her worship. 

P. 31, 1. 171. Zvcid = unclouded, transparent, shining 
rith white light. A Latin epithet applied to a maiden. 
!f. **The liquid clouds and hteid firmament." (Spenser's 
faiker Hubh&rd's Tale, 1. 1259.) 

P. 31, 1. 178. N//;/%A/*=s patches of sunlight. 

P. 31, 1. 194. JTHhinks^ it seems to me. In oldest Kng- 
ish there were two verbs, thencan = to think, and thyncan — 
D seem (used impersonally with the dative of the jirononn). 
P. 31, 1. 195. TPtf /////«= untrained, apt to wander, roving. 
Jf . " all wanton as a child, skipping and vain." (Lore's Lnhmr 
Zostf V. 2. 771.) Wordsworth, Luiy (rray, 1. 26, and— 

" For do but note a wild and franton herd. 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts." 

Shakspbbe, Merchant of Venice y v. 71. 

Perhaps, however, the word has here its more common sense 
>f lascitious, 

P. 31, 1. 201. J?VMWiZ= plenteous, copious. Cf. "One 
fruitful meal would set me to it." (Measure for Measure, iv, 
J. 161.) « The fruitful river in the eye." {Hamlet, i. 2. 80.) 

P. 32, 1. 204. We must remember that ffinono was a 
wood-nymph, and the cutting of the pines for tlie ships was 
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- -.It-*-- t^ I - --^- fc.rr"^ '•: her. y-i-ice "hat pUu^i^fm^ 
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"* yay. mother 

CarioL it. 1. 2. 

- r ■■ ;'*.i': ■-. •- -7 XT z.ead t«^:::j siade of molton btass, 
T ■■■ -r-:.- ■ -,: ij.— :r.4- a-il^r. ir. yet I am nor mad." 



JOHX KEATS. 

-T--?r?r ^-lATs — 4F '-..tt: :r. Ij-'A.r. ir. ->.e year lTf*5. He 
•«■-:.- ''-'.' '■: 4 ^?''.-;i-.'. ai y.rr.r:'.-^^ y -■■-•?*; r.e sair.ed the friend- 
■ \r. :t 0..-v7!*« ''■■s-'ier. '..iTa-. ''-■ v. rll-kr.-jwr. >bafci?pfTe 
».',--. ..1.7. —r.'. '. -." -a*-': -7 "■'■''•" '.' ."a..-. ^►-■. .•^av-.r.i- schoo. le 
■s-^- -iTT7rr.*:'!i^» *•-■ a --ri-<j<:r. ar Edrr.tr.K.n: but he so:-! 
T.^'s'i' *.. ':>".!'•:- h:.a 77f-'-«irr.. riri ^v' rake m':re and m:?* 
•■I-:!!:-!'.* :r. 11 *r.-a" -::-■, Fr.^ F>7r-r^.r Qhti-ne, we are told ^a:i 
V.-- 'Sir. s^r; . ::^A-: a '^rr^p ar.i li.--:r.>: impression on hiit 
Ir. T-iI-v ":.': r>,zr.^. -:;, ^-^ Ij.tA'jT. "no -xalk the fci-spitals," ar.d 
rr. ;*/!': *!'.'^- ao.-^l.^'ar.o.^ -f IM/r. H'lr.t and other literarr 
<y' A ebr 1 * : '-. -. ^. r' * r. e 'lay. Ir. 1 S 1 7 >. e ' • . ol is?. «! ] . i « fi rs t volume 
cf [/-.'rrr.-. T'-.'.-fr a*Tac*M bn* !::*:<: r. vice : ar:d Bfidymwij 
•vr.'.f::. carr.': ^•.* :r. *:.'• :o!Iow"lr.»' yf:r:r, • r.ly met with ^-ulizar 
as ..V: fr'.m •y.^: o.'irioa of the Quart f-rhj lit^ttv and Jihick- 
n-fHid'Ji Maooziy^ti, t:.o:2;.. 'A'itr. all i*^ maniff-.st fanlts i* '•■' 
ful.' of •:;': and ;>?. yA-^\ft pow<^:r. Fl-r Kea^« was not to be 
h'.\t;T.f/f\—\i7%y.t\\%' for :l — ar.d, :ho»i::'h J-un^iVile in his esti- 
ma*'; of K> ov,T; v/ork. J.*": wen* on strivir.:^ top^roduce " v-rse« 
fl» to li -.vr." .\r;d -.vonderfiil was the procre.^s he made. In 1S20 
af/p'-ar't'J the hrn/ill volume enrit^-d Lamin^ I*aht:lla, The E^e 
of St. Af/nf'M, avfl tttlur Popui* ; and amongst the "other Vofrn-.n " 
v/a«. tfie mas/Tiifioont. fni'/ment JTypn-^on. Rut l^ef'Te this 
y-ar hin fltiVicsi't' ho?i]th had already <nven way, a!;d con- 
iiiiription had set in After vain endeavours to irain j»trenitli 
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by change of climate in Knsrlanrl. it was at lasi airanccHl, in 
]820, that lie should winter at Naph^s. He saileil wiih his 
friend the painter Severn, who so tenderly nursixl liim to 
the end. From Naples the t\Yo friends proceodtxl to 
Rome. But the poet's strength could hold out no lon^rer, 
and in February 1821, murmuring ** Tliank (io«l, it has 
oome," he sank quietly into the arms of ** easeful Poath.'" 
He was buried in the Protestant Cemetery, >Yhere smne 
eighteen months afterwards 8lielley too >\-as laid. In all, 
or nearly all, that Keats has left, tlien.> are evident signs 
that he had not arrived at the full perfection of his 
powers when death took liim from us. But in such ix">ems 
•B the odes To n Xiffhtingtiltf and On a €rrt'chin I'rn^ and, 
■till more, in The Ert- tf St, Affyits and Hypt^on, it is quite 
, ai manifest that his powers were of the very highest onlcr ; 
as, indeed, Shelley and Byron Iwth saw. No man ever liad a 
keener, deeper sense of beauiy, or richer, wider enjoyment 
of beauty for beauty's sake. Every line breathes with it, 
every pulse throbs with it. No doubt the expression of this 
ia often too wild and wayward and profuse; but with him, 
at least, it was no feigned entlnisiasm ; the words conn* 
straight from his heart, and we learn to forgive tlie occa- 
sional lack of due proix>rtion, and sober judgment, and 
artistic skill, for the sake of the rich music and oolnur, an»l 
the genuine power of imagination and cxpressit^n : while 
in many of the poems of his last volume, and especially in 
Hfperiifny we can plainly see liow fast the jxH^t was gaining 
a truer and deeper understanding of his art. 

THE EVE OF ST. AGXES, 

The legend of St. Agnes, who suffered martj-rdom at the 
beginning of the fourrli centurj-, is one of the uldest of the 
Chnrch, but it has never yet been discovered why she sluuild 
be the special patron-saint of love-sick maidens. The fol- 
lowing, taken from Urdnd's Popular AntiqmHvn (vol. i. p. .'17), 
gives a good accinint of the superstition on which Keats 
founded his poem. In aciurious old chap-hook eddied Mother 
BuHch''s CUmt netrif/ BroJte Open^ we tind. "There is in 
January a day called St. Agnes' Day. It is always the one- 
and-twenticth of that month. Tliis St. Agnes had a givat 
favour for young men and maids, and will bring unit) llieir 
bedside, at night, their swcetliearts, if they follow this x\\\\> 
as I shall declare unto you. Upon this day thou nnist he sun^ 
to keep a true fast, for thou must not eat- or drink all Ihat 
day, nor at night ; neither lei any man, woman, or child kiss 
Ihec that day; and thou must he sure, at night, when thoii 
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ItUy means one who in return for a pension or other benefits 
Vigjiiges to pray for the welfare of his benefactor, (^f. — 

** If ever danger do environ thee, 
Ck>mmend thy grievance to my holy prayers, 
For I will be thy headsmafif Valentine." 

Shakspbbb, Tipo Gentlc^men of Verona, I. 1. 16. 

The meaning of a Utile ball for bead has arisen from little 
balla being pierced and strung, and then used to help the 
Biemory in counting tlie praters or beads recited. The string 
if liMe balls was called a roMrv. This last means literally 
ft roiebedf then a collection of the flowers or tine passages of 
in author, then a series of prayers, the string of beads used 
■hen reciting them. Ibid *" anrnted, Cf . <* I may tell all my 
boneB." (^PsiUm xxii. 12.) " King Solomon. . . . sacriticcd 
rkaep and oxen which could not be told nor numbered for 
moltitnde.*' (H. Ch/ron. v. 6.) Notice our expression "so 
nany all toldy'* i.e. counted, 

P. S3, 1. 8. Witlumt a death a i.e. his breath or soul 
leemed flying up to heaven without waiting for his death. 

< P. 34, 11. 16, 16. The carved figures on the tombs seemed 
IB if they were imprisoned in purgatory. These figures were 
it knights and ladies in the attitudes of prayer, but the 
places they prayed in, their oratoriesy were, of course, silent. 

r. 34, 1. 17. Fails =: taints, dies. Cf. 

" The strength of gods 
And this empyreal substance oaxinot fail" 

Milton, Paradise Losty i. 116. 
See also (Enone, 1. 124. 

P. 34, 1. 21. FlaUer'd to tea/rs = filled him with the anti- 
idpation of joys which were not to be, stirred him with hopes 
imich could never be satisfied, excited such emotion that he 
wept. As Leigh Hunt remarks, the verb is admirably used 
here. Cf. — 

<* Despair and hope makes thee ridiculous ; 
The one dioih flatter thee with thoughts unlikely." 

Shakspebe, Venus amd Adonis, 989. 

P. 84, 1. 26. His souVs reprieve. He hoped by punishing 
himself in this life to save his soul from punishment in the 
life to come. 

F. 34,1. 31. Chide -mmia make a loud shrill clamour, to 
scold, to quarrel. Here it has the^r^ meaning. Shakspere 
uses the word to denote the cry of a pack of hounds, the 
noise of the sea, of a fiood, &c. 

P. 34, 1. 32. Level *" laid smooth, extending fiat. The fioors 
in those days were covered with rushes instead of carpets, 
and these had been smoothed ; but tlie adjective is meant tg 
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, ,. Dbatton, Nyfiiphidia, 

''■ /'*,, '1 tilings, her perccp- 
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- ' . ' ^nerally rcprc- 

for lamb iaof/nu^i 

or, as is hHU more 

' , y slie may liavo been 

, ^'i^/t^ = hidden by the biit- 

. jXly fair ladi/, a French term 

UrCf &c.) chielly applied 1 o old ■ 

grandmother (as in Shakspere 

^ an old liag. ': 

p^god-iihh = god-relat ionsliip = a re- 1' 

jse to the parents of a child (i.e. the ■;■ 

^odmother),a familiar acquaintance, one W 

jirs the news, idle talk. Here the meaning K 

Uiar female' fru'nd. Cf. " What lio 1 Go»np ," , 

./ y/ive^t iv. 2. 9.) It is interesting to notice r 

^^Ole French of the West Indies intimate female ■ h 

^^8 one another as " Macoum6," i.e. nui comiiiere ; ^ 

•^^« has in European French just tlic same his- 

ll. TJ^'ZZ-a-<^y = wgll-a-way=iA.S. wa-ld-wa- 

^^15. Brand, in his Pop\da/r -/l/ii?^?«i^*, quotes < 

^xmlation, of NaogcorgiLs : 

.^^JlfncH' cliurcli upon this day while iimsat' they siiig, 
^M ari white aH ttnowu the uuniuM do yoirely uuo to briii;; : -^ 

^ the Akiiiu chaunted is upon tho anltcr hie, > 

Xis tiling there hidden is a soleninc ni>TBtcnr) 
V* tlioin. The servaiitM of the popts when this is <lonc, 
^em into ))a.sturo gotnl till shciiring time bo come. 
' vY \v(K)ll tlicy minprlo with tlu'se liDly floeccstwaine, 
^jcing spoune and drrst, are made the imUs of passing gahic.*' 

' poem which is als© quoted, St, Agnes' Shriiie, we 
liat the pope, after consecrating the lambs, "To 
tis he consigns tliem, instead of their dams." 
1. 120. Witolt's sieve. Cf. Maohcthy i. 3. 8, where 
ie witches says, "In a sieve I'll thither sail." To 
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convey an idea of extent as well as smoothness. We ca 
get an idea of the lerelnesf of a surface without seeing a i 
large portion of it ; and the term level is therefore as a 
only applied to fairly large areas. From these two c 
— firom the nature of things and from use and habit- 
idea of extent has become connected with level. We 
constantly have to notice Keats *s use of words with th 
quired or imaginative meaning. 

P. 34, 1. 37. ^f^^^s glittering or gleaming likes 
Berelry is put for revellers, just as ndnxtrelsy for mi/n 
in 

" Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry mingtreUyJ'^ 

COLBBIDQB, Ancient Mariner^ 

P. 34, 1. 39. Fairily « in the manner of fairies. 
P. 34, 1. 40. Triwjiphif = public shows or ezhibitiom 
as masques, pageants, processions. Of. — 

** Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold." 

Milton, L' Allegro, '. 

Bacon, in Essay XL F., speaks of one side of the palace 
*' for feasts and trininj)1ut, and the other for dwelling." 

P. 34, 1. 43. Brooded. To hrood = io sit upon or co 
order to breed or hatch, to cover as with wings, to linge 
in thought. 

P. 35, 1. 52. Si/jnne = lying on the back. See inti 
tion to the poem, p. 90. 

P. 36, 1. 56. Yearni7}g. To yemni — to desire cage: 
be stirred with painful emotions. Cf. ** For Falltf 
is dead, and we must yca/rn. therefore." {Hen. F. ii, 
Halliwell, in his Dietiona/ry of Provincial and ArcJiaic 1 
gives "yearne = to give ton^ie, a hunting: term, appli 
hounds when they open on the game." 

P. 36, 1. 60. y'i/;^^^ = stepping quietly ; or perhaps < 
as in " In every new attempt expectation is on tiptoe 
whether there is not some improvement." (Knox, Ti 
Ei^eninys, i.) Togo tiptoe was also a phrase for walkin| 
pishly and affectedly. Cf . *' To go tijftoe before the s 
be foul " {Tn'O Nolle KiuKin^'n, i. 2. 02), where Palan: 
passing a general ridicule on such affectations. 

P. 36, 1. 64. Jiega/i'dless = vdnch did not really see 
thing. 

P. 35, 1. 70. Hoodwink' d with fae^'y fancy — hlinded 
fancies which belonged to fairy-land. Hoodivink'd^h 
one's eyes innji^d or closed with a h4>od. Faery = fairy- 
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Gf .— - '* But listen, and I shall you tell 

A chance m. fairy that befell." 

Drayton, Nymjfhidia, 

J^2^a»Mir^*= altogether dead to external tliingsj, her i)crccp- 
tions of extern^ things all deadened. Cf. — 

'* Now I am all amort, as if I had Iain 
Three days in my grave already." 

Mabsingeb, Parliamefit of /jon\ iv. 5. ',16. 

P. 35, 1. 71. Hisr lamlMt, St, Agnes is gencrsilly rciu'c- 
sent^ with an attendant lamb. Tlie Latin for lamb is ofjnusy 
and this may have suggested the idea; or, a.s is still more 
likely, as the emblem of maiden purity she may have been 
zepresented as a bride of the Lamb. 

P. 35, 77. Buttressed fro-ni vwonUg1it = \\i^diGi\ by the but- 
tress from the moonlight. 

P. 36, 1. IK). Beldame ^WXeiTdWy fair lady, a French term 
of respect (cf . heaiisvre, brlhweref &c.) chieliy applied 1 o old 
people; hence it means a grandmother (as in Shaksx)ure 
sometimes), an old woman, an old liag. 

P. 36, 1. 105. Go8Hp=sgod'fnbh==gOi\-Tc\ii{ioniihip — Q.i'C' 
lation in a religious sense to tlio parents of a child (i.e. tlio 
child*s godfather or godmother), a familiar acquaintances one 
who brings and bears the news, idle talk. Here the meaning 
is that of a familiar female friend. Cf. " Wliat lu) 1 Oomdj^ 
Voxd I " (^Merry Wives, iv. 2. 9.) It is interesting to notice 
that in the Creole French of the West Indies intimate female 
friends address one another as " Macoum6," i.e. wa eoinmere ; 
while oommkre has in European French just the same his- 
tory as gossip. 

P. 36, 1. 111. Well-a-day = wgll-a-way » A.S. wa-la-wa «■ 
alas. 

P. 36, 1. 115. Brand, in his Pojiula/r Antiqidtieif, quotes 
from the Translation of Naogvorgv>s : 

••For ill St. Agncrt' cliiirch iiiwn tliifi «l«iy while inas«o tlioy siiig, 
Two lauibert at} white oh anowo the nonmw do ywiroly iise to briu;; : 
And when the Af^ius chauntcd is upon the aiilter hie, 
(For ill thia tliiiig there hidden in a solemiie nijTBterie) 
Thoy offer them. Tlic sorvaiits of the pope, when thi» is done, 
Do put theni into pasture good till shearliig time be come. 
Then other wocill they mingle with these holy fleeces twaine. 
Wlicrof, being si)oiine and drcst, are maiie the pals of passing gaiiie." 

In anoUier poem which is also quoted, St, Agnes' Shrine, we 
are told that the pope, after consecrating the lambs, "To 
chaste nuns he consigns them, instead of their dams." 

P. 36, 1. 120. Witch's Here. Cf. Mae^cth, i. 3. 8, where 
one of the witches says, "In a sieve I'll thither sail." To 
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xn&ke a »evo hold or keep out water wassappoBedtobei 
c-^mmrvn trick of witche& 

P. 36. 1. llM. JAtpe-lnrd of aU the Ekm and Ayt^Obe* 
roR. Soe Mui-nvmrnrr 3'^AO Ihram. 

P. 36, I. 1 1>6. Mirhle - much. 

P. 37, 1. 127. ** Slie laoghs feebly as she stands there h 
the fain I miKmlight/' 

P. 3 7. 1 . 1 29. Vrcki w — lit era! ly , a hedgehog^ but commonly, 
a> )ifn-. a jiHxisc name for a child. The old crone tanta* 
liE«e> the cliild, as thoste who are fond of children are wont to 
do for the sake of the ** sweet recoil of love.*' 

P. 37, 1. 133. BrooL Keats is extremely given to nsliig 
wonl» in now or unusual ways— not alwajis with success, or 
sufliciont care. Here he evidently takes hrooh as an equiva- 
lent to restrain. See 1. 150. 

I\ 37, 1. 135. In lap of legend o2</» soothed to sleep liif 
the lulling intluonoe of old legends, as a child in thelijiof 
its nur»o. 

P. 37, 1. 136. *" A thought came suddenly flushing hisbiof 
with the colour of a full-blown rose, &c." 

P. 37. 1. 138. yfadr purple rM^emade his purple blood 
stir violently. 

P. 37, 1. 152. Httrrid fkout^Sk shout that shall startle 
them and make their Iiair stand on end. Cf. — 

** He would drown the stage with tears, 
And cleave the general car with horrid speech.*' 

SHAKSPiSRE, Hamlet, ii. 2. 588. 

*• The wakeful trump ot doom must thunder through the deep 

With such a /torrid clang " 

Milton, Ode Aat., 156. 

P. 37, 1. I.jG. Pamng-hvll^ihe bell which was tolled when 
any Christian was on the point of death, originally with the 
idea, no doii}>l, of fright cning away the demons who might be 
wail ing for tlic soul. Sec lirand's Popular Atfti^jtdtiettf where 
1 find quoted from Wlieatly's Illuxtration of the Liturgy the 
following : "Our Church, in imitation of the saints in former 
ages, calls on tiie minister and others who are at hand to assist 
their brother in his last extremity. In order to this, she 
directs that when any one is passing out of this life a bell 
should be tolled, &;c." 

P. 37, 1. 162. [Compare tidcy tidings, tides, tidy, betide, 
and show how their raeailings all spring from one common 
origin.] 

P. 38, 1. 169. Pale oicliantment^eiich^XiirRent which 
made her i)ale (see note, The Priwner of Chillon, 1. 369) ; or 
ghostly enchantment. 
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P. 38, 1. 171. Since Merlin, ^c. Merlin was the most 
famous enchanter of old English legends. See Morte 
d* Arthur y 1. 23. According to Keats' version of his end the 
Devil had his soul in return for all the power and knowledge 
he had given him. The common version is that his lady-love 
found out from him how to weave a circle of enchantment, 
and forthwith imprisoned him in a tree for ever. This hap- 
pened in the forest of Brocheliande, while 

" ever overhead 
Bellow'd the tempest, and the rotten branch 
Snapt in the rushing of the river-rain 
Above them." 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivietu 

P. 38, 1. 173. Gates = delicacies, derived from Norman« 
French acater= to buy. Cf. cater. Compare 

" I had rather live 
With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 
Than live on cotes and have him talk to me." 

Shakspebe, I, Henry IV. iii. 1. 163. 

P. 38, 1. 175. lAite^Vk stringed instrument of music like 
a guitar. 

P. 38, 1. 180. " May I never rise again from the dead." 
P. 38, 1. 185. Dim espial = being caught sight of unawares 
in the dark. 

P. 38, 1. *193. A missioned spirit = ek spirit going on a 
mission. C5f. — 

"His (God's) state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest." 

Milton, Sonnet on his Blindness, 

P. 38, 1. 198. Frayd aw<^/<'£? = startled and put to flight. 
Cf. " She does so blush and fetches her wind so short, as if 
she were fratfd with a spirit." {Trail, and Cres. iii. 2. 32.) 
The use of a verb usually neuter as transitive is not imcom- 
mon in English. With the transitive use of the neuter verb 
fledf compare — " He might have rfftired his power " (^Rich, 
II, ii. 2. 46); "God doth not shine honour upon all men 
equally " {Bacon, Essay 45). 

P. 38, 1. 202. Visions wide =» remote, vague, indefinite 
visions. As she stood panting in the pale moonlight she 
seemed a spirit of the air or some dim vision. See note 
U. 32. 133, and 335. 

P. 38, 1. 205. Balmy. See note, 1. 32. 

P. 39, 1. 212. Innuffierable of stains « not to be counted 
in its stains;. 
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P. :\\K I. 216. Shuided - proWded with a shield, onde 
inti) thi' form of a shield. Hie following are somewhit 
similar : ** He ckilded as I fathered *' {Lear, iii. 6. 117); 
^^tirar'd in the hollow ground "' {JHch. IL iii. 2. 140); "My 
atVain* nrt* jurranted to others" {CorioL v. 2. 88). 

I\ :tlS I. 218. ^rM//'« a an Iieraldic term denoting ni 
roioMr, rf. — 

" Old Hccuba*8 reverend locks 
De ffHVd in slaughter." 

Heywood, I7ie Iron Age, pt il 
.Vnl 

*< Head to foot 
Now is he total gulojif horridly trick 'd {dresaed) 
With blood of i^thers, mothers, daughters, sons." 

Hainlcty ii. 2. 477. 

W ;<i», 1. 2-J6. rAi7/y «f*^— referring to the first codnea 
of llio >:!ivl>. 

r. .•?:». 1. 1»28. Pitppied fcarmth - drowsy warmth— rrf* 
nr...; to iho well-known effects of poppy- juice. Profefltf 
!laU> iiUoti\«i -- 

•* l.oth:w i>crfusa papavera sonmo." 

Veboil, GeoTff, i. 78. 

v. :Ji>. I. l"Jl». Stui/atigifrd tJtcay = so\}l driven out of her 

r. ;ii», I. .:»!'. rutJt^'d lUr a mmal, <Jv. = closed up aa a 
r v x-i,t- M v\'\v-UH^k would Ih) in a temple where the dart 
>'v:ivu\! ^Iv.' amuiadans pray. 

V :?!>. 1. L*U. Notice the tine imagination of this line. 

l\ :»i\ I. LM-J. Ntt^Vd. A very favourite word of KeW 
a"d. ;:'xlvv\l. v^t many Knj^lish pi>ets. It is commonly uaA 
t»> i!v m T'.xv .IS a panioiple. but rather as a simple adjective, 
iMvMnii:.; .<•;. "f f*Kf coHttiifitHf/ tJw meuns or jfos^nbiliftf tS 

W \\\ : . 'J t v'^ . .l/i "7 i/if wv a m uht = cl larm to produce sleep. 
M M|»i-.oi:x w.ti ilio jroil ot* dreams and sleep. An amulet 'n 
"vM.'^-l;.,. . .-tirHcti or worn alK>uL the person as a cliann 

IV 40, I. -J*-. 1 1 is hanlly necessary, I suppose, to call 
ai'.vMUi«»ii ;v» lb ' j\»\ver vU* description in this stanza. 

r. UK '. •-';»;;. .izhfr^Uddid. Tlus epithet proj^erly applies 
tv» VtiU. : 'w railcr tlian to sleep. But see note on L 4. 
^Vuipii'v" 

** \lolft;f dim, 
lUu sweeter tlum the fid.t t>f Juno's eyes." 

J>u.iKSPKiUi, nintirt Tale, iv. 4. 121. 
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P. 40, L 864. XfffMufarW - Beented with Urfwier [cf. 
) on L 816], ^»rig8 of idiioh vere and aze oommonl j pot 
tng linen to ke^ away motfaa. 
P. 40, L 257. iSMOfT - sweeter. CL— 

** That e'er tliis tongoe of mine. 
That laid the sentenee of dxead baniahment. 
On thia proud man, ahoold take it off again 
Withwofdsof jmO." 

Shakspkhs, Bu^k. IT. iiL 8. 136. 

bably, howeyer, Keata had in hia head Milton's li 

** The iMtheat shepherd that e*er piped on plains.' 

OMMtf, 883. 

» here $Miikett is generally, but perhaps wrongly, taken as 

■nJTig truest. 

P. 40, 1. 861. [Explain « jiZim Samareand *" and "eeiard 

Muoon."] 

P. 40, L 266. ChUfy-^perbspB referring rather to the 

)nr of the light than to the temperature. Still Keats is 

y careful to maintain a chaste oool atmosphere through- 

P. 40, 1. 268. JBrewtUr s hermit, solitaiy worshipper in a 
demess. Cf. — 

** Bright star ! would I were steadtet as thou art — 
Not in lone qilendour hung aloft the night. 
And watching, with eternal lids i^Murt, 
Like Nature's patient, sleepless Eremite,'^ 

Kka.tb's Last Somnet. 

P. 40, L 270. Doth lu;^^— doth suffer pain without inter- 
■ion. Keats is especially fond of describing the extreme 
Mta of love or delight as an achs. So in the Ode to a 
^/stiiMgale he says its delicious song makes ku heart acks 
SI U9 tfveetneu. Cf .— 

" And from the moss violets and jonquils peep. 
And dart their arrowy odour through the brain. 
Till you ndght faint with that deUoUnupainr 

Shbllet, Epiptyckidiim^ L 460. 

P. 40, 1. 272. Her dream « she and her dream, or she 
naming. 

P. 40, 1. 276. Broad golden, frvnge^ ^e. « broad golden 
Dge is seen to be lying on the carpet — the moonliglit 
mmers on it. In descriptions of all kinds it is necessary 
leave something to the imagination of the reader, and it 
Df the essence of high art to know just what prominent 

e 
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featiirofl to tonoh in, and what, to suggest and then leave to 
tho imagination. After all, how very little is really told ii 
about BIadeline*s room, and yet what a scene of Inzmy ml 
beaaty is conjured up before us by the magic suggesdooecf 
the poet. 

P. 40, 1. 279. EntaUrd in nwft^ pkaMatieM • cang^ h 
the net of woven fancies. Madeline lay entirely mider ths 
spell of what her imagination had called up before bflt 
Woofedt i.e. rterm^ of course refers to the toil or net nthcr 
than the phantasies. See note on 1. 4. 

P. 40, 1. 280. HMm m having the sound of hollow thiegi^ 
sound-sustaining, or resounding. Cf. — 

** (The mingled measure) in hollott murmors died away." 

Ck>LLiN8, The Pdinonit !• tt. 

** *Twas when the sea was roaring 
With koUtm blasts of wind.*' 

Gay, WJua d'ye eaa%^l 

P. 40, 1. 284. La helU dame, J^e, See ^mpU MM 
Pormtt, part ii. Professor Hales says : "It would seem toMM 
been rather the name of the old poem than the old pom 
itself, that inspired Keats^s piece. The old poem, written 
originally by Alain Chartier in the early fifteenth oentOT, 
translated into English by Sir Richard Bos, consists imJiulf 
of a somewhat prolix conversation between an obdonte 
lady and her lover, at the close of which she goes amy 
indifferent to dance and play, he desperate to tear his bsir 
and die.'' 

P. 40, 1. 285. Touching th' melody = bringing out tie 
melody by his touch. 

P. 40, 1. 287. Affrayed—moTQ commonly written o/W 

P. 41, 1. 290. Though awake Madeline still fancied Ac 
saw the visions of her dream ; but as they faded there cane 
a painful change over her, and she began to moan forth 
words of the sense of which she was unconscions. 

P. 41, 1. 297. Looked « grazed, directed her eyes at him. 

P. 41, 1. 298. But even tiom — applied to an action that 
has been ^oing on up to the very present and has only just 
ceased. It seems to be a mixture or confusion of the two 
phrases even now and hvt now. Qt. 

" But now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion ; . . . and even now, hut now. 
This house, these servants, and this same myself 
Are yours." — Merchant of Venice, iii, 2. 171. 

•* And, in a word, but even now worth this. 
And now worth nothing." — IHd, L 1. 86, 
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P. 41» 1. 229. At tremble. At indicates pre$enoet near- 
*S9, serving to mark a point of space or time; hence it 
tmes to mean on the occtmon of (as at chwroh, at your re- 
i&tt. Sec), and oeonpied Tvithy as here, and in such phrases as 
prayerSt at play, &c. Then, because coincidence of time 
itnrally suggests the idea of causality, at is used to point 
it a cause, as in fo trenible at a thing, at a glance from him 
9y obeyed, &c. 

P. 41,1.800. Tuneable ^ turtefiU. The suffix -iZ^ had not 
ways a pauwe meaning, but like -fvl, -less, -ive, it some- 
mes was aMve — sometimes pattsire ; cf . " Whose duty is 
ceUwble {deoeitfuV) and false." {BioK IL ii. 3. 84.) « He 
ith a eontemptible (joontemjytuous) spirit." {Mu^h Ado, ii. 
188.) 

P. 41, 1. 806. Of course this is all spoken without any 
m that Porphyro is really present. Madeline is still under 
e influence of her dream. 

P. 41, 1. 309. Ethereal «= consisting of ether (the clear 
pear air of heaven), heavenly, spirit-like. 

P* 41, 1. 309. Like a throbbing sta/r. See lines quoted on 



P. 41, 1. 316. Fkm'blo7on=iwmd-blown, Cf. Flaw ^ 2k 
Moh, crack, sudden burst of wind. Cf. <<The winter*s 
»." (Hamlet, v. 1. 239.) 

P. 41, 1. 321. Madeline really wakes here. 

P. 41, 1. 324. Z7>y?7'wwtf<i = untrimmed, with feathers un- 
oothed. When birds pick and arrange their feathers they 
I said to prune themselves. Cf. — 

<< She gins her feathers foul disfigured 
Proudly to prune.^* 

Spbnsbe, Iheine Queene, ii. 3. ac. 

P, 41, 1. 327. Vermeil — of a clear beautiful red. Low 
tin vervdoulus, a little worm from which a red dye is pro- 
led ; hence vemiiUion. Cf . 

<* And in her cheekes the verrneill red did shew 
Like roses in a bed of lilies shed." 

Spbnsbb, Faerie Queene, ii. 3. 22. 

P. 41, 1. 328. Silver shrine. — Shrine ^a. chest for hidden 
•ers, a place in which sacred things are deposited — then 
tcfed place, an altar. He calls her a shrine, because she 
he receptacle of his holy love ; and sileer, because of her 
ity. Cf.— 

" He will say, * love, thine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in.* " 
Mbs. Browning, RoTnanoe of the Sman*s Nest, 1. 40. 

o2 
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P. 42. 1. 3^5. Ha4fffard»\\tenMy untamed, wild; then, 
having a dintrpmed appearanoe. Here Keats naeBkM§giifi 
tffmiMf as meaning an inaytjriifunts or uf^learing agpeartuiee. 
Soe note I. 202. 

P. 42, 1. S40. i7A^uA- Rhenish wine. Jf&ad^A drink 
made of koit^y and water, fermented and flavoured. Foe 
fUepif mead^ see note to PriMuner cf ChiVUmy 1. 369. 
P. 42, 1. 346. [Explain at glaring watch fully.] 
P. 42. 1. 346. Darkling » properly an adverb, in the iatl\ 
as in — 

<« The wakeful bird. 
Sings darhUngy and in shadiest oovert hid. 
Tunes her nocturnal note. 

Milton, Paradise Lost^ iii 39. 

P. 42, 1. 35 1 . The picturesqueness and power of this staaa 
render it one of the finest of the poenL The last line it t 
specially excellent touch, givi^ a most vivid idea of tbe 
Mustoring wintry night. See note on L 276. 

P. 42. 1. 359. The ekaitu he nil^Ht— after having fpm 
them many a st.nrt and fright with their clatter. 

P. 42, f. 366. Be-nightmared. A word coined by Kflits. 
[What di>es it mean ? Give other examples where the preix 
tc- has the same force.] 

P. 42, 1. 367. />^€»riii— put for deformed. In the oMff 
language it was very common in weak verbs to drop the d 
of the i>assivo iiarticiple, but only after d or t. Here, how- 
over, Koats seems to have shaped his word after the pattern 
of triform^ uniform, ice. 

P. 42,1. .'^ftS. -lr<w -addresses or prayers to the "Vnpn 
^[ary . .1 re = literally, hf Mfe or kappg 1 Hail I The pn|«B 
to the Virgin usually began Are Maria .' and were sometimes 
called in the old davs hail'marivit. 



IfYPSBIOX. 

In Hyperion we see, more clearly tlian in any other poem 
of his, what Keats had it iii him to do, while the unfinisheil 
state in which it was left never fails to remind us keenly of 
our loss. As he tells us himself, Jlypi-rion is a study in the 
manner of Milton's Parudiie Logt, and is filled thronghoat 
with echoes and imitations of Miltonic words and phrtfes 
and music. And \\e adds t\ia\. \\^ ^\"3i wot go on with the 
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oem (we have only two books and a fragment of a third), 
ecanse ''there were too many Miltonic inversions in it." 
»at with all its faults of stilted phrases and too apparent art 
nd imitation, it was recognised at once as a work of tlu> 
ery highest promise. Byron wrote : *<It seems actually in- 
jured by the Titans, and is as sublime as JCschylns " ; while 
helley said : ** The great proportion of this piece is surely in 
le very highest style of poetry '* ; and again in his preface 

> Adonais : **I consider the fragment of Hyperion as second 

> nothing that was ever produced by a writer of the same 
sars." Succeeding generations have fairly confirmed their 
ndiot; while it sldds a touching interest to the poem to 
smember that, when Shelley's drowned body was waslied 
diore at Via Beggio, a volume of Keats s poems was found in 
{fl pocket doubled back at Hyperutn. 

The subject of the poem is the final struggle of the Titan> 
gainst Zeus, and in it is clearly shown how vain is the rc^iist- 
loe of mere physical force against high intellectual power. 
le Greek myth runs as follows :— In the beginning existeil 
ea, the Barth, who, by her own virtue, produced Urano^, 
te Heaven or Sky, and Pontes, the Sea. From Heaven 
id Barth sprang the race of Titans, giants in size and energy' : 
16 of whom was Hyperion, who had power to rule the sun. 
Eter a while the Titans rose and cast Heaven (Uranos) from 
16 throne, and made his son Saturn (Kronos) king in his 
Md. But Saturn, too, had a son, Zeus, who learned how to 
beL When full-grown he turned against his father and 
e ruling Titans ; and for ten years a terrible contest raged 
(tween them in the land of Thessaly. Zeus possessed all 
eoonning and inventive skill; the Titans all t^e brute 
roe, which enabled them to tear up mountains by the roots, 
id pile them one upon another. At last, however, by su- 
irior foresight and wisdom, which the Titaiis ever despised, 
ros was victorious ; Saturn was dethroned, and the Titans, 
» Milton's rebel angels, were hurled down to Tartarus, 
ten Zens reigned supreme over the universe. It is shortly 
fore this point that Keats commences his story. 

P. 43, 1. 6. J2m— Saturn's. 

P. 43, 1. 6. Ibregt an forest k ung - forest above forest hung 

the hill-sides of the vale — their foliage looking like green 
ads piled on one another. 

P. 43, 1. 8. Not so m^ich life, ^y. = not as much life as that 
a summer's day, which is itself so little tliat it docs not 
), &c. 

P. 43, 1. 12. By reason of his fallen divinity spreadiny a 
id€. A Miltonic form of expression. The meaning is that 
; stream flowed still more silently, because it and 



unel; halli > tender and sliort kind of Oeah, i 
ttttkimg will Dot bans togiCheT, imlesse it be a 
•oadiDg w»t«r." (Holluid. PUme, ii. 30.) 

P. 43, L 19. AMA(ZEW«rBi = ejeB which bad 

oi llieir own lo look upon. " Bealmless " is coii 

P.43,t.26. .Sle^TheB, one of the Titans. 

P. 43, 1. »7. Jit<»:«ii. Aooording (o Greek 

Amaioiu were a race of womeD wanioTB who i 

nortlien] coast of Alia Minor. The "pigmies " 

of tiny dwaifi Mppcaed to live in India or A&ii 

P. 13, 1. S8. Sia mwU Aarv ta'm—ix^ Bfa< 

done ao liad it been neceouy ; she was quite at 

"AchUlet " is the hero of the lUad, the poi 

Homer relaUs the close of the Bic^ of Tn>j 

mif^tiert of the Gteeks. Periiaps there is ti rel 

scene in the firtt book of this poem, where tt 

wisdom ^^lears and endesvoars to calm the an} 

" Bhe Blood behind, and took 

Achilles by the yellow cmls." 

CsAPlUll'B Himei'M Ii 

P. 43, 1. 30, lanm't leleeL In rcTenge fdr 1 
to the Qaeen of Heaven, Zens bound taSa to a 
everlastingly revolved. 

P. 43, L 31. MempkiM ^Hmx. The stiU ex 
of the Sphinx is in the neighbourhood of the site 
once a famons city on the western bank of thi 
tjpbini is represented as a monster witli a body i 
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P. 43, L 34. UnUke marble^i.e. in the play of feeling it 
showed. 

P. 44, L 37. Begard 'slook, gaze. Cf. 

" To whom with stem regard thus Gabriel spake." 

Milton, Paradise Lostt iv. 877. 
P. 44, 1. 39. Vanward clouds^ the clouds in the van or 
front. Vofmardf more commonly written vaivard, is really 
the same as vanguard. [Give other instances of a French gu 
corresponding to an English tp.] 

P. 44, 1. 40. Lahowring up — a very expressive phrase, the 
metaphor of an army in motion being well kept up. [What 
does gtored th/^indei* mean ? ] 

P. 44, 1. 51. ^0B compared to. Cf. — 

<< To the most of men this is a Caliban, 
And they to him are angels." 

Shakspebb, Tempesty 1. 2, 480. 
Lanrge tc^^<s9u;& =3 far-reaching, free, grand manner of 
speech. Cf. — 

'< He spake and cheered his Table Bound 
With large, divine, and comfortable words 
Beyond my tongue to tell thee." 

Tbnntson, Ckmmg of ArthWy L 267. 
« All the large effects 
That troop with majesty." 

Leao'y i. 1. 133. 

P. 44, 1. 68. All the em, ifo. The atmosphere of pomp 
and veneration which used to surround thee has passed away. 

P. 44, 1. 61. Itehkctant, The thunder does not obey its 
new master with alacrity — ^is not fully under his command. 

P. 44, 1. 67. That tmbeUef, ^c. Not even for a moment 
can disbelief in the reality of our misery assert itself, can we 
deceive ourselves with the fancy that our troubles are only a 
hideous dream. 

P. 44, 1. 72. Trancid^entNkCLee^. A ^rd^n^;^ is a state in 
which the soul seems to be out of the body, or to be rapt in 
visions, or in a rapturous silence. Cf . — 

<< Thou art not steep'd in golden languors ; 
No trancid summer calm is thine." 

Tennyson, Madeline, 1. 1. 

** All heaven and earth are still — though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep." 

Btbon, (Mlde Harold, iii. 89. 
P. 1. 44, 74. Branoh-elia/nnM hy the earnegt gta/rs =■ with 
their branches charmed into the stillness of a trance b^ tbL<(L 
stars which seemed to be gazing intenU^ Di.\> >iXi<&xoL« 
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Cf . ** Bright Htar ! would I were steadfast as thoa art" 

Keats's Latt Smuiet. 
*' Yon star upon the mountain-top 

Is glistening quietly." 
Wordsworth, lAnes on the supposed death ^f JR». 

P. 45, L 84. Her eUeer eeaeone /cmr » the four quartenof 
the lunar month. 

P. 46, 1. 86. NatwralscvZptwret ^r.athe carvMwork ckme 
by Nature in her cathedral-like cayems. The stalactites and 
quaintly eaten stones of cayems are produced by the ageni^ 
of water. 

P. 45, 1. 90. Saw kU kingdom gone^A Latin use of tiie 
participle, very common in Milton. 

P. 45, 1. 94. ^(?rrk2 a bristling — the literal meaniiig. 

Cf.— *• Like a comet . . . from his horrid hair 

Shakes pestilence and war.'* 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 710. 

Aspen malady — a compound thoroughly expressive and quite 
in Keats's best manner. [Explain its meaning.] 

P. 45, 1. 102. Peers ^Xooka forth (as the sun over a moon- 
tain), or simply appears. Cf . — 

** How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon bosky hill." 

I. Hen. TV, v. 1. 1. 

and " When daffodils begin to peer,*' 

Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 1. 

P. 45, 1. 106. iVm?£H«= sinewy, strong. Cf. — 
" From nervous cross-bow whistling arrows fly." 

BOWE, lALca/n, b. ill. 
<' He led me on to mightiest deeds 
Above the nerve of mortal arm." 

Milton, Samson Agotiistes, 1. 639. 

8hakspere in Cbriolanvs, Chapman in his Homer, and Keats 
in Bfidymiont all use tiervy in the sense of strong. [Give the 
full meaning of the line.] 

P. 45, 11. 106-112. Mr. W. T. Arnold remarks here : ** As 
Keats's knowledge of the classics was derived in the main 
from the few translations he had read, or from Lempriere's 
Classical Dictio7iary, it is probable enough that the folloi*'ing 
passage supplied him with the germ of these beautiful lines : 
* Saturn, unmindful of his son's kindness, conspired against 
him when he heard that he raised cabals against him, but 
Jupiter banished him ixom \\\a \\vxQ\ie,a.rvd the father fled for 
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safety into Italy. Janus, who was then King of Italy, 
received Satnni with e\-ery mark of attention, and niado him 
his partner on the throne ; and the king of heaven emploA'eil 
himiself in oiWlising the barbarous manners of the (Kvplo of 
Italy, and in teaching them agriculture, and the useful and 
libmd arts. His reign there was so mild and popular, Si> bene- 
ficent and virtuous, that mankind have called it the MfUtn 

P. 45, 1. 1 08. Planets palt » planets which lacked bright • 
nesB and were therefore inauspicious. 

P. 46, 1. 110. Saturn, whom Keats takes to be the same iu» 
Kxonoe, was especially connected with han'ests, >ine-growing, 
and agriculture generally. 

P. 45, 1. 112. lam gonv fitraffy «^'. — I am separated from 
the doings, the hopes, and the feelings which iiseil to be 
mine ; I have lost my old self. 

P. 45, 1. 117. W-prwr=* eternal ; used by (!'1iaucer, Cnnver, 
and Shakspere. ^keretArm nnrN42= move them round like 
qpheres, roll them round. See note on Ere qf St. AffHtv^ 1. 1 3«i. 
Oompare the similar expression in 

** Love paced the thymy plots of Paradise, 
And aU about Aim roUed hi* luttrmis eye*.'* 

Tennyson, Lore and Death. 

** (Gentle heavens) sphere all your lights around, above." 

Tennyson, In Jfemoriam, ix. 13. 

P. 46,1. 118. £>0rn ofUght — destitute of light. Usually 
Ifm means forsaken, lost, lonely. But compare 

**He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense ^Zurw." 

OOLEBIDOE, AncievU Afarintr, Gl 1. 

See also note on Ihe of St, Agnest 1. 32. 

P. 46, 1. 119. ^04)0 reguHCd te^h /(/V-atrB space contain- 
ing regions of life-supporting air— air, tliat is, in which things 
can live — contrasted with the "barren void " in whicli lifu 
was impossible. For regiovidt see note on 1. 32. 

P. 46, 1. 120. The yatmn qf hell >» the gulf, yawning oliasm 
of hell. With this bold use of gown compare sphere in note 
to 1. 117. 

P. 46, 1. 125. Of ripe progress ^oi well advanced, nearly 
completed progress. Cf. " For the nobles reooivo so to Iittart. 
the banishment of that worthy Coriolanus, that, they arn in a 
rip4^ aptness to take all i)owcr from the pet)ple." ((hrwlanus, 
iv. 3. 23.) 

P. 46, 1. 129. (i/old chitds jnetropolitafi'^Xhe gold clouds 
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of the chief abode of the gods. In the fizst venkm ol the 
poem the line runs — 

" From the gold peaks of heaven's higfa-pilfid doods." . 

P. 46, 1. 130. Proclaim, Only so used hy Keato. See 
note on 1. 120, kc. 

i\ 46, 1. 130. SUrer stir s sweet vibration, toned like the 
vibratiou of silver. ** Marry, sir, because the silver hath a 
sweet sound " {Ham. 4' •^«^* iv. 5. 133). Compare ako Bk. il 
1. 128. " Leave the dinn'd air vibraHng tUoerlg.^^ 

P. 46, 1. 131. Strings in hdpUow shdU. Lyres are turned 
nkt'lUf because they were said to have been first made of 
torioisc-Hbell. " The idea was believed to have first ooconed 
to Mercury, the fabled inventor of the instrument, upon las 
observing a tortoiseflheU on the sands of Egypt, with the 
skin of the bell dried up into thin strings across it, whieh 
were found to emit different notes when tried with the 
finger." BiCH, JHctionary qf Antiquities^ Tettvdo, Gompie 
VlBOlL, Georgia, iv. 464. Of.— 

«< When Jubal struck the eherded sheU:' 

Dbtden, Song for St. CeeiUa'e Day, L 17. 

P. 46, 1. 137. [Explain Dr%nd loeks,^ 

P. 46, 1. 138. To fever out » to start out in a feverish way. 
tiee note on 1. 32. 

P. 46, 1. 145. Chaos — a confused, shapeless mass of mat- 
ter, out of which the earth and the universe are supposed to 
have been formed ; then, a state of universal disorder aod 
confusion. Cf, " And the earth was without form, and void; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep " (Genesis i. t) 

P. 46, 1. 146. Olympics. " A mountain of Macedonia and 
Thcssaly, near Lacha. The ancients supposed that it toudied 
the heavens with its top ; and from that circumstance tbey 
have placed the residence of the gods there, and have made 
it the court of Jupiter." (Lempbiebe, Classical Dictionary.) 

r. 46, 1. 147. The rebel three = Saturn's three rebel sons- 
Jupiter (Zeus) lord of the heavens, Neptune (Poseidon) lord 
of the sea, and Pluto (Hades) lord of the dark regions be- 
neath the earth. [Explain was startled vp.'] 

P. 46, 1. 1 53. Thvs brief == she spoke thus briefly — a Latin 
form of expression borrowed from Milton. 

P. 46, 1. 154. Footvng. A Mil tonic word. See LycidaSi 
1. 103, and Camus, 1. 146. It is also twice used by Shakspere 
in this sense ( Ven. 722, and Merchamt of Venice, v. 24). 

P. 46, 1. 158. Big tea/rs — tears such as gods weep when in 
sorrow. There is an evident reminiscence here of Po,ra4is6 
Zojft, i, 620, where Satan ad!9Lt^9afe^\i\^i^\^xi^ai^els — 
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« Thrioe he assayed, and thrice, in spite of soom, 
jDoarg tueh as angels weep^ boist forth."' 

P. 46, 1. 164. Mammath-hrood ^ enonnons race. A tbo- 
ongbly Miltonic expression. Mammnth u the name given 
an extinct species of monster elephant. For the use of 
twfd compare the following passage, in which Milton refers 
o the Titans : — 

<< The Ionian gods, of Ja\'an's issue held 
Qoda, yet confest later than Heaven and Earth, 
Their boasted parents ; Titan, Heav'n's firstborn 
With his enomums broody and birthright sciz'd 
By younger Katom ; he from mightier Jove 
(His own and Rhea's son) like measure found ; 
So Jove usurping reig^'d." 

Paradise Lost, i. 508-514. 

P. 47, 1. 166. Orbid fire = %ie in the shape of an orb. 

/f. — <' That orhid continent, the fire 

That severs day from night." 

Twelfth Nigld, v. 278. 

P. 47, 1. 167. Snuff'd^dievf in with his breath, inhaled. 

3f^ 

** 8o saying, with delight he snuff'd the smell 
Of mortal change on earth." 

Paradise Lost, x. 272. 

** A moment swuff'd the tainted gale." 

Scott, Lady of the Lake, L 20. 

f^tming %p » rising, or pouring up in abundance. To teem - 
iterally, to bring forth, to be fruitful. But compare 

*< Renew us like the teeming springs." 

Drayton, The Quest of Cynthia, 

P. 47, 1. 169. i>r«w = weird, strange. Of. — 

'< Of forests and enchantments dreary 
Where more is meant than meets the ear." 

II Penserosoy 111). 

P. 47, 1. 172. Tlie familia/r visiting. Stories of people on 
.he point of death appearing suddenly to distant friends or 
relations are common and famiMar enough. 

r. 47, 1. 173. Passing-hell, See note on The Eve of St, 
Agnes, 1. 156. 

P. 47, 1. 174. P7'oj)hi'syings of the midnight lo/mp. So 
3andles arc supposed to burn blue at the apparition of a 
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8pirit— especially, Sir Thomas Browne hninoroiisly adds, if 
they be '^salphoreons spirits/' A collection of tallow rinng 
up .igainst Uie wick of a candle is styled a winding-theetiVA 
deemed an omen of death in the family ; and so on. 

P. 47, L 177. BasHon'd with pyramids » having pyiamidi 
standing like bastions at its comers or angles. Batfm^^ 
mass of earth or masonry tet up (French, hastiry h&t^^ to set 
ap, to baild) at the angles of a fortification for purposes of 
defence. See note 1. 32. 

P. 47, 1. 178. Tmeked with shade of bronaSd okUtk^ 
slightly darkened here and there with the bronze hue of 
the obelisks. 

P. 47, 1. 181. Ayrorian cUmds*^ clouds of Aurora, or the 
dawn, i.e. rosy-coloured clouds. 

P. 47, 1. 182. Angerly, Cf.-- 

^ Again thou blushest ajiyerly,^' 

Tbnnyson, MadeUney 1.45. 
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** WHiy, how now, Hecate ! you look angerlyJ' 

Maehetht iii 5. 1. 

P. 47, 1. 186. He would taste = he desired or intended to 
taste, as ttas his habit. There is a repetition of the action 
more or less implied. Cf., for a more marked instance, 

** But still the house affairs would draw her hence." 

Othello, i. 3. 147. 

And see Prisoner of Chillon, L 82, and the note thereon. 
P. 47, 1. 189. Jfftal writ = sickly metal, i.e. sickly metal* 

lie taste. 

P. 47, 1. 193. [Explain the metaphor in this line.] 

P. 47, 1. 197. -Vi«u>«* = favourites, dependents, servants. 

Cf. ** Go, rate thy minions, proud, insulting boy." 

III. Hen. VI. ii. 2. 84. 

P. 47, 1. 204. Came sloj}e = caine a-slope — came sloping 
downwards from the sky to the western verge of the hori- 
zon. Cf. — 

*• Uriel to his charge 
Rctum'd on that bright beam, whose point now raised, 
Hore him slope downward to the sun, now fallen 
Below the Azores." 

Paradise lost, iv. 589 

P. 47, 1. 206. Snuwth/'d sihnce — silence which results from 
smoothness. *^ Sare nrhat . . . gave of street t^ kc, 9^ Miltonic 
form of expression, Awrrowed liom \a\;\il. 
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** Void of light. 
Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts, pale and dreadful." 

Pa/radUe Logt, i. 181. 

** With what besides in counsel or in fight, 
Hath been achieved cf merits 

ParadUe Lost, ii. 20. 

t7, 1. 207. Serious zephyrs. The zephyrs are the gentle 

inds. Serious ^aoheTy graye, slow-moving. 

t8, 1. 209. Vermeil. See note on The Ete of J^. Agnes, 

18,1. 211. Inlet — in its litersd sense of entrance, as 
Y Milton in Qnwus, 1. 839. Setfere magmfic^nce —TnB%- 
ce which is not too Inxarions and effeminate. 
18, 1. 212. [Explain y%»Z^d297r7t.] 
18, 1. 216. Seared cmay the meek ethereal Sinirs. The 
are appropriately placed near the gate of the palace, 
>mer makes them the guardians of the entrance to 
ms. In Mnrray^s Handbook of Mythology they are thus 
L of : " Tender and gladsome, moving in mazy dances, 
rowns of gold and of flowers, they were always good 
ikind, always bringing with them something sweet and 
ful, never proving untrue or deceitful." 
48, 1. 219. Bowers of fragrant and ewmreatMd light 
ers formed of fragrant clouds of light wreathed to- 

. • 

48, 1. 222. There . . . beneath — a Miltonic inversion. 

48, 1. 226. Despite of godlike curb = in spite of the 

self-possession and even quietness of temper which 

sterise an immortal god. 

48, 1. 230. Lank-eared » having long hanging ears — a 

AT feature in pictures of phantoms and fiends. 

48, 1. 232. Eternal esseyioe » eternal nature. Essence 

irm of Greek and Latin philosophy, and is constantly 

yed by Milton. It means the inmost nature of a 

, the qualities peculiar to it which make it what it 

!f.— 

« So soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure." 

Paradise Lost, i. 426. 

** Your fiery essence can distil no tear." 

Milton, Ode on Circ^vmc., 7. 

%'kight - distracted, mad. Cf . Rich, III, iii. 5, 4, and — 

** O, if I wake shall I not be distraught, 
Environed with all these hideous fears." 

Jionteo and JuUet, iv. 3. 49, ' 
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P. 48, 1. 237. CHnu' « region. There is a distinct edio 
here of Satan's grand soliloquy in Paradue Zott, Bk. 1. com- 
mendng — 

" Is this the region, this the soil, the dime,** ice 

P. 48, L 238. Cr^gtalUne—Vk favourite word of Shelley^s. 
It is also used by Milton — four times. But Milton almji 
and Shelley generally accent it on the second syllable. 

P. 48» 1. 239. Z»/vfft« dear-shining. Milton, in i\muii» 
LoKtt iii. 589, speaks of the *< sun's Ineent orb." 

P. 48, L 244. Shady visions » shadowy forms. Mr. W. 
T. Arnold quotes — 

** And see the tortur*d ghosts respire. 
See shady forms advance.'* 

Pope, Ode an St. CeeUid's Day, L 65. 

P. 48, 1. 246. TeUns and hor hriny robes « the earth ind 
the sea which clothes it round. Of. — 

*< O thou, clothed round with raiment of white vraterC 
SwiNBUBNB, The Eee of Bevolution, zIt. 

'* Thou coveredst it (the earth) with the deep like as feUh 
a garment." Psahn dv. 6. 

P. 48, 1. 248. I will advance a terrible right arm » I will 
send forward a terrible power. Compare for the similar me- 
taphor : " Thy people . . . which thou broughtest out by thy 
mighty power and by thy gtr etched out arm," (Deut, ix 29). 

P. 48, 1. 249. Shall ncare. The relative pronoun is com- 
monly so omitted in Shakspere. Cf. "I have a mind {itlncl) 
presages " (Mrrch. of Ven. i. 1. 1 75) ; " To me (tvhom) you can- 
not reach you play the spaniel " (^Hen.VIIL v. 2. 126). 

P. 41>, 1. 254. A most imfortunate and feeble simile, 
tending rather to ridicnle than exalt the situation from the 
familiar style in which it is introduced. 

P. 49, 1. 256. Th'iii'e equivalent to exceedingly, Cf. 
" TAruY-great " (J/ Penserosoj 88); " TAnV^- acceptable " 
(Par, TA)gt, X, 855) ; and the numberless such expressions in 
Shakspere and in Jjatin and Greek .poetry. The usage, no 
doubt, arose from the old superstitions about odd numbers, 
and especially the number three. 

P. 49, 1. 257. Mirror'd level = the polished surface. 

P. 49, 1. 260. Crept gradual =a Latin form of expression 
borrowed from Milton. The whole sound and form of the 
poem here is Miltonic. 

P. 49, 1. 264. Th^ eagtern gates — the gates of dawn. 
P. 49, 1. 274. Colvre. In astronomy cohtres are two 
imaginary great circles of the celestial sphere intersecting 
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in the poles of the world. Keats probably took the word 
from Milton, who uses it in Paradise Lagt, iv. 66. 

JSraad'helHng^svarrovLDding or girding as wide belts. 

P. 49, 1. 277. Sterogh^hics^ sacred writing in symbols 
or pictures. The word is best known as applied to the pic- 
ture-writing of the Egyptians. The circles and arcs and 
liroad-belteid colure gleamed every now and then through 
the dark (whidi otherwise muffled and hid them) all over the 
dgr» showing like lightning, or the quaint forms of hiero- 
glyphics — signs which the sages and astrologers carefully 
stadied, and after watchings, which lasted many centuries, 
St last interpreted, and then copied in their hieroglyphic 
writings. 'She whole passage, and especially its closing 
lines, is intensely Miltonic. 

P. 49, 1. 282. jSbor^- dark-coloured, black. Gf. 
** Snf art taerj of the mine.'* 

Milton, Qmus, 436. 

" Smart like my shoe." 
Shakspbbb, Comedy of UrrorSy iii. 2. 104. 

P. 49, 1. 283. This Jirh » the sun. 

P. 49, 1. 287. Ontwpreaded, A licence. Compare bended, 
.45. 

P. 49, 1. 290. Took, Such forms are not uncommon in 
iteratnre before this century, and in conversation even at 
ihe present day. The fi or en of the passive participles of 
itirang verbs had, like so many other inflections, to a great 
EEtent dropped out of use. H the dropping of the n or en 
Bade the pi^iciple like the present infinitive, then the past- 
esue form of the verb was used as the passive participle. 
JL "Where I have took them up" (^Jul Ca>8. ii. 1. 50) j 
* Have you ohote this man ? " (CorioL ii. 3. 163). See Mitrte 
f Arthur, 1. 214. 

P. 60, 1. 296. Sigterly >■ in the manner of sisters, together. 

P. 60, 1. 298. Demesnes ''demains or domains; literally 
> mansion house and the lands around it. 

P. 50, 1. 302. iZotfibs drifting clouds. 

P. 60, 1, 307. Coeltu — the Latin name for the Greek 
Tranos (the broad open sky), the father of Hyperion and the 
ther Titans. 

P. 50, 1. 315. (I wonder) at thefrmts thereof what shape 
&dy he, Cf . — 

" I know thee, stranger, who thou art" 

Paradise Zostf ii. 990. 

<< You hear the learned Bellario what he writes," 

Merchant of Venice, vi. 1. 167. 
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The idiom is oommon enough in Eliabethan writers, and 
aL<o in Greek. Notioe is nlled to a person or thing; and 
then what is to be noticed is stated ; by which means great 
emphasis is gained. 

JVnttf" results, the forms of beauty which have sprvng 
op in consequence. 

P. 60, 1.817. That bea/utemu life diffuted, Jfre. Of.— 

** A presence. .... 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ooean, and the living air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man." 

WORDBWOBTH, TitUem Ahbof, 

P. 50, 1. 326. Wax » grew, the old past-tense of wax. 
Found frequently in Spenser (see notice of Keats). Cf.— 

" And Ills slow eyes .... moxe sore afraid." 

Iherie Queene, ii 8. 9. 

" The king. . . . insolent icox through unwonted ease." 

Ibid. ii. 10, 17. 

P. 50, L 330, Sad demearumr '^ serioxia, steadfast, sobei 
beha\iour. Cf. — 

** To whom thus Bve with md demetmour meek." 

Paradise Lott, zi. 162. 

*< Settled in each face I see 
Sad (steadfast) resolution." 

Paradise Lost, vi. 541. 

" Yet she with pithy words and counsell sad 
Still strove their stubbome rages to revoke." 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, ii. 2. 28L 

P. 50, 1. 331. Unrk^fflvd like high gods, J^'c. Cf.— 

" The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world. 
Where never weeps a cloud, or moves a wind. 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans. 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar." 

Tennyson, I/uijretiiiSt 104-109. 

P. 50, 1. 339. To each maligant ho^tr, 4'e. = " each evil- 
minded hour, that brings with it events which would ruin a 
mortal, you can oppose with the power of your godlike nature. 
Ethrreal — see Eve of St. Agnes, note on 1. .309. Cf . — 
** So sore the griding sword .... 
Passed through him, but th' ethereal substance (Satan's 
flesh) clos'd," 

Paradise Lost, vi. 330. 
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P. 61, 11. 3iO-342. Ckfilus-oomplains of his want of power 
o diiect himself, and to exert will. His ezistenoe is the un- 
elf -directing one of physical nature. 

P. 61, 1. 343. Be thou therefore in the ran, ^e, « be before- 
land with events, and by qui^ and vigorous action prevent 
he ruin whi(di is hanging over us. 

P» 61, 1. 846* 2iMiii0 SB stretched. Cf. tensioth tensile^ in* 
9iiie, J^e, 

P. 61, 1. 349. Begion-^kUper^wMs^T through space. 
Region ■ the wide upper air of heaven. Cf . — 

*< Anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region,'^ 

BiamUti 11. 2. 609. 

*< The region doud hath masked him from me now." 

Shakspbbb, Sonnet zxziii. 13. 

P. 61, 1. 863. Patient stars, (See note on 1. 74.) They 
%ie patient in that they never grow tired of watching. 
P. 61, 1. 366. Pearly seas^aeaa which contain pearls. 

Book XL 

P. 61, 1. 2. Bustled airs air filled with the rustling 
sound of his flight. 

P. 61, 1. 4. Oybele, or Rhea, was an ancient goddess of 
the earth— one of the Titans. 

P. 61, 1. 7. jS^K^t- substantial, real, having large volume. 
Of. The Me of St, Agnes, note on 1. 133. 

P. 61, 1. 9. Uncertain where. One was only consdous of 
the deafening roar of the cataracts, but one did.not see them, 
not could one exactly say where they were. This line, and in- 
dfltd all the opening passage, is intensely Miltonic. Cf . — 

*< that seem'd 
Firm land imbosom'd without firmament^ 
Uncertain ivhich, in ocean or in air.'* 

Paradise Last, iii. 75. 

P. 61, 1. 11. There was a look of drowsy languor about 
the rocks. 

P. 51, 1. 14. Nest of ^'(i^ a sheltered or retired, abode of 
woe. Cf»— 

** Lady) come from that nest ^f death,'* 

Borneo and JuHett v. 3. 151. 

. . do now 
Ftom my high nest of penance nere proclaim." 

Tbn»yson, St. Simeon StgHtcs, 164% 
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P. 61, 1. 17. 8hMarn'd''made stifE or immovable as a 
itub or Mtump, See note, Bfperian, i. 82. 

P. 61» L 21. JBrawniegt bfxuv nj f « fleshy, mnacolar, strong. 

P. 61, L 22. Were pent, ^e»were penned uad oonfin^ 
in regions where it was hard to brei^e. The line baa a 
thoroughly Miltonic ring about it. 

P. 52, 1. 23. JBhtMnt»9it, The word is used by Mton 
for the air of the sky {Pa/r, Lott, ii. 490 ; Comus, 299), and 
by Shakspere with much the same meaning (Twelfth NigUy 
i. 1. 26 ; Lear, iii. 1. 4). For dunffeon'd see note on Hfpmmh 
i. 32. 

P. 52, 1. 25. Looked up UJte reins of metal ^Vept&nDij 
packed and stiff like the veins of metal in a rock. 

P. 62, L 27. Horribly convulsed^ Gonyvlsed so as to cause 
horror at the sight. Horrible is a favourite word of Hilton's 
—qS., for instance 

** With horrible convulsion to and fro 
He tugged." Sa/m»on, A^onigtes, ltfS> 

P. 62, 1. 28. Ourge = a whirling round, a whirlpool. Ct- 

<< The plain wherein a black bituminous gvrge 
Boils out from under groimd." 

Milton, Paradise Lost, xii. 41. 

Saju/uine ^'hloody, formed of blood. 

P. 62, 1. 29. Mnemosyne (one of the Titans) was the God- 
dess of Memory and the Mother of the Muses. It is an admir- 
able touch to describe her as wandering lonely in the world 
apart from the strife. 

P. 62, 1. 30. Phcchc — the ancient Titan goddess of the 
moon — the type of maiden modesty and bashfulness. 

P. 62, 1. 32. TJie main =^ the greater part. Cf. — 

" The mmn of them may be reduced to Umguage." 

Locke (quoted by Latham). 

P. 62, 1. 34. Edgeways, i.e. edgewise = in the direction of 
the edge, sideways — here, on their sides. 

P. 62, 1. 36. At shut of eve^dX the closing in of evening. 
Cf. «* At «A?ti of evening flowers." 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ix. 278. 

" Since the shut of evening none have seen him." 

Deydbn, Don Sebastian, iii. 1. 

P. 62, 1. 37. Their chancel vcmlt, ^c. =» the sky itself, whicb 
serves as vaulted chancel-roof to their roofless temple, has 
its stars (or eyes) wrapt in mists. 

P. 62, 1. 39. Each one ke^ shroud » each one kept to his 
nook, 01 lurking-place. 
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Of. " Wfaidi bids us wek 

Some better skrmtd, loaie better wvmth to rhrrisii 
Our limbs benmnb'd.** 

Z.106S. 



** Bon to your jsAmrd!* within these brakes and trees.** 

MlLTO>% Comu*^ 147. 

P. 62, L 43. Pined =xnated away through pain. Cf.— 

** To me, who with eternal hunger /n/vc. 
Alike is Hell, or Faradizse, or Heaven.** 

HiLTOX, Panuiinr L»ft. x. 597. 

P. 52, 1. 45. Piatkjf — splashy, or flashed — here, spla^hcll 
or marked here and there with shining blotches of colour. 

P. 52, L 46. When fighting to get away and in its Li^c 
Hgonies, the snake would have ^Tithed and twisted itself into 
knots, which uncurled, and let the body drop out its full 
limp length when death came. 

P. 52, 1. 47. And becamse, Jfrc. And is frequently used tv^ 
-provide a pause so that what oomes after may be given special 
emphasis, either as a remarkable addition to what precedes or 
as a contrast. Cf. — 

" I must be taught my duty, and by you." 

Tkxsysox, IMfniy 1. l>o. 

* The foe and the stranger would tread o er his lu^ 
And we far ai^-ay on the biUow.'* 

Wolfe, Burial of Sir John -V<wr, 21). 

"Fie, mj' lord, tie ! a soldier and af eared." 

SuAKSPERE, Maehetk^ v. i. 41. 

P. 52, L 57. SAe npas prophetying rf her glory- because slio 
was the mother of I^mctheus, who, as the champion of man- 
kind, was destined to oppose to Zeus an untiincliing nnd noblu 
defiance. Moreover, she was to give her name to a mighty 
continent. 

P. 52, L 66. Shadowed » lay like a dark shadow. Soo not o, 
ffyiperioHj i. 32. 

P. 53, 1. 69. £ren tunc, <)v. [Explain.] 

P. 63, 1. 74. Oargotu, Ftightful beings part ly like women, 
but whose heads were covered with serpents instead of hair. 
They had wings, and brazen claws, and enormous tiH.*th ; and 
if any one looked on their faces ho was straightway turnoil 
into stone. 

P. 53, 1. 77. Themis— XhQ representative of onler and 
good government, and the president of assemblies. ^Sometimes 
styled the wife of Zeus. 
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P. M.L78. 0p9--t!tm gnMem of fertility and plenty, the 
pnxectzcw of all things connected with agiicaltnie, and the 
wife of Saturn. 

P. d3, L ^. ** When night makes it haid to distinguish 
whether the dazk shapes on the hills are pine-trees or masses 
of ch>iid.** 

P. 53, L 81. JKsy« can, its old meaning. CL 

** Thou most lying slave, 
Whom stripes maf moTe, not kindness." 

Shakspere, Ihmjfat, i. 2. 345. 
■* I am so hungry that I wu/jf not slepe." 

Chauceb, Jfonke^s Tais, U74i 

P. 53; 1. 87. r> tkrir tUtmrt grrw, [Explain.] 
P. 53, 1. 92. Tkt tmnrwte godj Jfe. Cx. MfperiM^ i S27- 
335, and Tennyson's Ziffrttiii«,213, where the gods are aid to 
dwell 

<* Far aloof 
Fiom envy, hate and pity, spite and scorn . . . 
No lewdness, nanowing envy, monkey-spite. 
No madness of ambition, avarice, none." 

P. 53, L 95. ^20r;i>- brooding melancholy — sometimes, 
gloomy brooding wrath. 

P. 53, 1. 97. A mortal oil » deadly oil, one liable to cause 
death. The ancient custom of anointing kings with oil is 
kept up to this day. Fate, with his deadly oil, had vniingei, 
had «/i>-anointed (>atiim. 

P. 53, 1. 103. 3'f^Atwj^= drawing nigh to — an old EnglisI' 
verb. Cf. — 

•» Tlie morwen (worwtn^) com, and neighin gan the tyme 
Of meele-tide.** 

Chaucer, TroylM and Cryseydc, 1555. 

1\ 53, 1. 107. The manifest awe and reverence which 
Kiiceladiis showed for his old king acted on Saturn like a 
breathing into him of new power and life. 

r. 51, 1. 120. I'tterle^s thoiujht^ihovight which cannot be 
III t enxl in its complete fulness — the measiing being helped out 
by the thimder, music, and jwmp. IMilton uses the word as in 
••'to endure a clamouring debate of t/^tfrfcw things" (i.e. which 
Oiumot Ih? rejH^ateil). — Ihct. and Di9c.nf Dintrcey bk. ii. ch. 21. 
In ShuksjHMv and Sjx^nser and their contemporaries the adjec- 
t i\ e surtixes were used in a very loose manner. So in Macbeth, 
i. [. 1 1, *• a iHirvUff trifle "»a trifle not worth caring for; in 
I'm Hs and AdimUy 604, ** helph'ss berries " = berries which could 
K:i ve no help ; in ^fa<*b<^l^ji . 7. 13, " sightless couriers " = invisi- 
hie ouuricn and so o«x. 
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[f 1. 128. Vibrating nhwly =^ vibrating with the clear 
^ of the metal silver. Cf. Hyperitmy L 130 (note), and 

** Thither, the nUrr-mnt tiding lyres 
Shall call the smiling Loves." 

POPB, Imit. Jlorace, Bk. iv., Ode i. 25. 

, L 129. 6fren> it i^»did it rise and increase by nata- 

3S. 

, 1. 134. UroHug — the father and predecessor of 
He is called <<stany " inasmuch as he & the spirit of 

I sky, the earth-nonrishing Heaven. See Swerionj i. 
Coelns and Uranns are the same. Keats aonbtless 

3 to understand by the hookj the stored-up experience 

r times, gathered and written down by Uranus, whose 

called Mgkt because it helped to spa«ad abroad the 
wiidom. The darkness is ignorance, whose waves, 

)artly ebbed away, still in some measure obscured the 

the wise. 

, L 137. Which book . . . footstool [Explain this 

r fully.] 

1. 147. Unhinges ■ throws into utter confusion. Cf . — 

<< Time vukinges aU." 

CowPER, Homer'^s Iliad, iv. 

, 1. 153. Shaped and palpable gods » the first gods that 
ip out of primeval chaos, taking visible shape and 
t could be touched, i.e. r^ substantial form. 
, 1. 169. Unseen parent ^VtsoiVLS, the wide sky. 
, 1. 161. Engine our great wraths farm our great 
ito an engine, combine it that it may do work. One 
lany forcible uses of words for which Keats is so 
)le. Compare Hyperion,, i. 117, 120, &c. 
, 1. 168. Sophist. This word and those derived from 
uite run away from their orig^inal and proper mean- 
fore the time of Pythagoras (B.C. 686-506) the sages 
) were called sophists, i.e., wise men. Pythagoras, out 
ty, called himself VkphUosophery i.e. a lover of wisdom. 
Y later Protagoras of Abdera resumed the title, and 
[oibblers appeared in Athens who professed to answer 
bion on any subject, and took up the name of sophist, 
s time the word sophosBxudi all its family were used to 
wisdom falsely so called," while pMlosophos was 
the " modest searcher after truth." 
1. 170. With locks not oozy — a Miltonic turn of 
Dut all this part of the poem is full of cadences and 
id echoes of Milton. 

1. 185. Only blind, kc. « only blind because his 
x)sition and duties kept him from the minute exaiQi«i 
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nation <^'f sfune things, fn this speedb Keats exprenes fail on 
** moral " uf ihc epic. See Introdttetiom^ p. 101. The tngedlf b 
the tragedy ever acting around us aod in iis->of those inio 
hare grown old in good work and sapeemaqr having to mke 
way fur the younger, and, perhi^iB, wiser. 

I*. 5.'>, 1. lid. Tlic account is taken from the Gredcpoet 
Hisiod's TkroffOHif, Book v.,andprohabl7 from Elton strudft- 
: ii»n. Hoiud'n ideatf, however, are not very closely followed. 

1*. 56, ). 11*7. AVwrMMMB disordered, out of nile. CL— 
** From this rMvrwtetu state.'* 

Shakspebe, ZfWf ii. 2. 176. 

** For Xatnxe here 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and plity'd at will 
Her Tirgin fancies, pouring fortli more sweet, 
WUd above rule or art, e a n m^ui bliss." 

MiLTOK, PanukMf Lttt^ ▼. 2H 

P. 56, 1. 204. Knruage eirewmMtMee '^to look thinp.* 
I he 5tate of things, in the face. Cf. — 



*' Yon speak like a green girl 
ITc^fted in fnnch perilous irimimitanee." 

Shakspebe, Bamlst, i. 2. 108. 

** (As some divinely gifted man) 
Who brea^ts the blows of trircumtstante." 

TElfXYSOX, In yfrwwriam^ Ixiv. 7. 

V. ort. 1. 2Cp^. Ske>9r = are in appearance, are visibly. Cf.- 

•■ Ar.d eanhly power doth then ihotr likest God's 
A\'>.ec mercy seasons justice." 

.^HAKjsPERE. AfrrckaHt iff Vetdee, iv. 1. 196. 

'■ All ro'^.d a Ledge npsLoots, and tk^^t 
At di>!ai:oe Ifke a little wood.** 

Texxtsox, The Bay I>ream, 61. 

P. 5«5. 1. 'i-yj. Firft \H beauty, #t\— an idea underlying 
rc::ch of wha: Keats has written, (^^ee yioti^e of Ktatt^ 
V. Si*."^ .\< fc-r ir. stance in the .splendid lines which open 

m 

•• A th:r-g c f beauty is a joy for ever," ic. 

i'h' thc-se which close the c<ie On a GreHan Urn — 

" • Beautv is truth, truth beaut v ' — that is all 
Ye kr.ow or. earth, and all ye need to know." 

rV.o iiioa is thoivuirhly Greek, too, in its sensuousness, and 
:!itvnis to ijive drawn Keats stn:>cgly towards Greek literatore. 
iiar hi.< want of know&edge ot vbe language made him mis 
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dh of its self-restraint and severe refinement. This 
3ing of Beauty before all else — which many modem poets 
I do— is protested against by Tennyson in his Palace of 
■f an allegory of what befell one that was — 

' A glorious devil, large in heart and brain. 
That did love Beauty only (Beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind) 
And Knowledge for its beauty ; or if Good, 
Grood only for its beauty, seeing not 
That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters, 
And never can be parted without tears." 

P. 56, 1. 234. Ibam'd alorig. Cf . nhadow'dj 1. 66, &c. &c. 

P. 67, 1. 244. Pa2^« posed, puzzled. 

P. 57, 1. 256. Bode = portend, foreshow, be ominous of. — 

" This hodes some strange eruption to our state." 

Shakspebe, Hamlety i. 1. 69. 

mene says she would not relate her omens of evil, if she 

aght they would have power to frustrate the help for which 

Y had a right to look to the mighty gods. 

P. 57, 1. 270. M(mthed « having a mouth— a narrow month, 

b is, the shell was not an open one. 

P. 57, 1, 273. Let past. It seems as if Keats meant to use 

e the old verb 2^= caused, made (so Z^j^o^^b caused to 

s;. " He let make Sir Kay seneschal of England " {Morte 

rthur. Globe edition. Bk. i. ch. 6.) The sense still 

jers in the phrases " to let fly (a stone) " "to let drive," 

, and in «<If your name be Horatio, as I am Ui to know it 

(^Hamlety iv. 6. 11). 

P. 57, 1. 281. A living death .... Mmn^^eaoh gush of 
nds caused me pains like the pains of death, but through 
Lch pains I still lived. 
P. 57, 1. 282. [Why family ?] 

P. 57, 1. 283. The notes formed one continuous sound 
ned out of many sounds following one another at scarcely 
septible intervals. 

P. 58, 1. 286. The peculiar quiver in the air, heard as a 
e or pigeon rises from its perch, makes this metaphor 
ecially good. 

P. 58, 1. 806. Half -glutted ^haM'got^edi, The metaphor 
ery striking. The caves are taken to be huge greedy jaws 
f-gorged with their food — ^the sea — ^which drips and pours 

from their over-full mouths as the wave subsides, and is 
ped in again on the rise of the next. 
P. 58, 1. 315. Dethro7iement horrible. A very favourite 
ingement of Milton's ; but very little in favour at preMa^ 
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• f " A dnmff^»m hmrrUlt cm all ftide^ raozyi 
As ore great famaoe flam'd." 

Cf. «/^CT^ rfrear," I. 32; ir*^ ejrTiVBi^/' L 242, L 317, 1. 319^ 
dec p dec. 

P. 58, 1. .^^25. H^- lifted up kit Mtatwre miT. A iCBumi- 
ceroe of — 

" Forthwith npri;?ht he rears from off the pool 
Hu miirhtj stature." 

MiLTOX, Paradim Lut^ i. 221. 

P. 59, 1. 329. Feedjieree = teed so as to render fierce. 

P. n'J, 1. 331 . Stifiing tkatpmny enemee in iU tflUaorer- 
coming with sadrlen nurprise that pony bring before be bis 
time to ooioe forth from his tent to fight xia, 

P. 59, 1. 340. .£Zi»«aogfat else. 

P. 59, 1, 356. In palt and tilrer silent tkeg remaiki* 
they remained bilent in the pale silvery light. From theiik 
silvery light of the moon oocarring daring the silence of ni^ 
or because silver has a quiet look about it, the ideas of soft- 
ness, gentlcncs-s and silence have become connected in off 
minds with silver. See 1. 128, and cf. — 

^ The moonlight steeps in silentness 
The steady weathercock." 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, 47S. 

Bat apart from this it ijt a common thing in poetiy (and 
ORpccially in Eeats's poetry) to pack the sensations and im* 
presftionK moant to be conveyed as closely as possible intotbe 
wonls ; and in this way peculiar f-pithets and adjectives are 
fonnd distinpfuishing noun.s, or verbs stating their actions. 
Cf. *^iihady sa^lness'* {Hyperion^ \.\)\ ^^ purple riot " (Ere if 
St, AffTies, 138); **pale enchantment'* (Ibid, 169), &C., &C. 
8hakspf;re Ijok, amongst numberle.ss such, " a trembling con- 
tribation" (//en. Vfll. i. 2. 95); *'harren rage of deaths 
eternal cf>ld " (Sonnet xiii.). Chaucer has, " His eleepy yard 
(wand) in hand he bare upright " (Cant, Taleg,lHOO). And so 
on. Inrleed, it is often in his adjectives and verbs that a poet 
gives us the subtlest touches of his imagination. 

P. 59, 1 . 359. T/ie jta/l ftpacrs of oblivion — the sad spaces or 
hannts where the Titans lay hidden — forgotten, and hoping 
to forget. 

P. 60, 1. 371. Numidian curl, Xumidia, a district of 
Xorthem Africa, the people of which had curly hair. 

P. 60, 1. 372. SJuipe m^ijegtic. See note on 1. 315. 

P. 60, 1. 374, Mevirion'M image, Memnon was a prince of 
t]M|EthiopiMU^ho went to the assistance of his uncle, iViam 
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THOMAS GRAY. 

KnCAB Gkat was bcm in Losidoc, in 171S. His £a:ber 
ana to hare been more of a Imrden tban a siqTpoit to his 
nfljy and hii wfAlusr was obliged to work as a Tnilliner for 
sir dtOjhnad; but tfaroo^ Uie help of an uncle, who was 
naater at Eton, Gnj had the advantage, or disadTantag^, 

being educated at that tcfaooL From Eton he went to 
mbiidge, smd remained there foor jears, quitting it in 
9Sf with the idea of stndjing law in London. A con- 
terable addition to his income, however, soon ttuned his 
n^ta to travel and self -coltnre, and to the end of his 
B he displayed little energy in anything else. He traveller) 
France and Italy, and through the island of Great Britain. 
» studied almost every art, science, and literature p«>!^ihlo 

him in those days. He wrote delightful letters, full of 
ined suid learned criticism. He produced ^ne 
ished and excellent poem, and a few of lesser rail 
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his retreat at Cambridge, where he chiefly resided, be even 
formed many wonderful literaiy Bchemee. Then he died, 
having lived such a life, alas, as many anot>her man of eol- 
tnre htm lived, and lives — a life learned, xeflned, aoDd leHtt- 
less. At the time of his death he was in his fif^-fifth ymt. 
Wo arc told of him ** he oould not bear to be thoos^t apn- 
f csMd man of letters, bat wished to be regarded as a private 
gentleman, who read for. his amnsement." And yet idth all 
this there is a charm about what Gray has vnritten, the power 
of which it is impossible to ignore. There is, indeed, vezj 
little in his poems of what we call real poetic feeling. What 
he sees, and hears, and knows, does not move his heart voj 
deeply, or stir him to fine thoughts, or passionate emotion. 
The results of his ponderings are often oammonplaoe eoca^ 
and merely sentimental ; often thc^ only echo the ideas of 
others. But about his words there is sucn an air of refine- 
ment and mature choice, such an exquisite beauty of cxp» 
sion, such a delicate sense of music, that we are borne aloai 
by them without caring greatly for the thought or the nib' 
jeot, and are delighted only to listen to the sweet sound. Far 
execution and finish, Gray's poetry will alwuys taJce a vey 
high rank ; but for poetic insight and feeling its place is \^ 
no means exalted. 



ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYAB1)} 

An elegy, according to the usual meaning of the woid, is 
a meditative poem on some serious or sorrowful subject ; and 
such is its meaning here. In Gray's time to write elegies was 
the first duty and constant employment of every poet ; and 
the good old Vicar of Wakefield is not too hard on the writers 
of them when he says, << The great fault of these elegiasts is, 
that they are in despair for griefs that give the sensible part 
of mankind very little pain." ( Vtcao' of Wakefield, chap, xvii.) 
Gray's poem, however, is not only an exception to this, but is 
certainly the most widely known and most popular in our 
language. It is not that the poem contains any strikingly 
deep thought or glowing inspiration — indeed, these do not 
seem to be important matters in any popular poem — ^but that 
on the familiar subjects of death, and the chances and changes 
of life (subjects which come home to all of us), it expresses 
the somewhat commonplace opinions of average humanity in 

* There is a very full set of notes to this poem in Frofeasor Hales's 
admirable Longer English Poms, from which, with his tdnd permission, I 
hftve borrowed here and there. 
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a way that we must all feel to be well-nigh perfect. The few 
faults it has in this respect are bat the femlts of over-polish 
and over-refinement of phrase, which give the words here and 
tliere the sound of an artificiality which they do not really 
possess. But there is a reason for popularity even stronger 
than these. The poem abounds in lines of surpassing and all 
but flawless beauty — beauty, not only of description and well- 
timed illustration, but also, and fax more, b^uty of exqui- 
sitely measured sound. I do not know of any lines in the 
whole range of English poetry that are finer and more mu- 
sical than lines 1, 2, 5-9, 53-66, 76, and many others. Indeed, 
I doubt whether we possess any otiier single line of such per- 
fect loveliness as 

*< And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds." 

The faults of the poem are not such as to displease ordinary 
people, while its beauties are sufScient to redeem everything 
in the eyes of the more fastidious. 

P. 60,1. 1. Ourfe?^ ^French «ww^rt*= cover-fire. In 
the old days, both in England and on the Continent, a bell 
was rung at sunset, as a signal that all decent folk should be 
indoors, and put their fires out. The hour varied at different 
places and different times, but eight o'clock was the most 
usual in England. In many country parishes a curfew-bell 
is still rung. 

Parting = departiiig. The word is very commonly so used 
in the older kmguage. Cf. " thy parting sovX " (J. Hen, VI, 
iL 6, 115) ; ** the parting sun " (Par. Losty viii. 630), &c. 

P. 60, 1. 2. Lea^A wide stretch of pasture land. 

P. 60, 1. 5. On the sights before your eyes, while you are 
looking at it. 

P. 60, 1. 6. Notice the beauty of the rhythm, and of the 
fancy that a solemn awe keeps the air quiet — so much more 
forceful than imagining the ahsenoe of unquiet things. Cf. — 

" For now the noon-day quiet holds the hill." 

Tennyson, (Enone, 1. 24. 

P. 60, 1. 8. There are many verses of English poetry which 
different critics have at different times marked as possessing 
special b^uty. To match this line, and the three before it 
we may quote from Coleridge's Kuhla Khan : — 

<* Five miles, meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale, the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean," 
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P. Cl^LKu J)iA«ig i a&BOPBg, wiBgh. Ib and bete 
G97 « naKr >adp ci&mf, afiwr c, sbcr pooner people faj fiO- 



F. <!• ^17 = " yUjcL *cas visi iu f"^"^» * air invitci a 



"^ X?v, -ne!: u aev£ Iizin besac to daws 
!^ &!#=: ce: Trae L^^sTd ^ovcss'tlia.r brealbed 
T:..%l7 st'.rrfr^ iuxzjiti' ice. 

''/'or. /*#, ii. i^j, ny:ed vj PtjL B£ei. 

Cf. ZAZ TT.'.':. r.ezr. Ilr.* : — 

** l:.e *SfcrI:**- p:wr '>f b&lf-S'ndb&ii^c birds." 

TEyyT=os, JPHiM-exf. 

AxA irr^. Un^ K-, c5.— 

** Tie cre§*€ii occ, wixse cjarioc sounds 
TLe rilet: L-yiiis."— Miltos, Par. Lttt^riL 443. 

P. C] , 1. 20. .SSIta?/ = 15 lOy is deuced to ; a oommoD econgfa 
neariiDg in the older la&j^uaj^e. Cf. " Fair Jessica jJUiil be 
Ti* to be, w destioed u^ be> my torch-bearer " (Hereh, f»/ Vtn. 
I'u 4. 4'i>, iec. With L 21 oompare iMrretiu*, iii. 894. 

P. CI, 1. 22. /'fy A<rr ereitim^ fare — rather an artifirial 
phraise for ^trr» her Mpinrnftg-^keel. Tliis is piobablj tiie 
kind ofphrsihii which 1^ Wordsworth to f/roDOODce the lan- 
imsL^ of the Klegy nn intelligible. Compare his own 

'^ And hhe I cljerished turned her jchtel 
Ikfslde an Englihh fize/'^HiiLES.) 
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P. 61, 1. 23. Cf . Bums' Cotter's Saiurday Nighty 21, and— 

" For some, fond eyes are pining till they come, 
How they will greet him when his toils are o'er, 
And laughing babes rush from the well-known door I '* 
Shellby, BevoU of Itlam^ viii. 4. (Haxes.) 

P. 61, 1. 26. Furrow — that is, the net ofmaTdiig the furrow* 
Broke, See Note on Hyperion^ 1. 290, and compare — 
" Rastris glebas qui frangit inertes.*' 

Ybbqil, Georgics, i. 94. 

P. 61, 1. 33. The boast of heraldry » the boast of titles and 
noble descent, i.e. titles which are made a boast. 
P. 61, 1. 35. [Give the full meaning of this line.] 
P. 61, 1. 36. Cf.— 

^** Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave." 

Longfellow, Psahn of Life, 
P. 61, 1. 38. Meitwry — personified, and put for those who 
remember. The excessive delight poets took in personifying 
every abstract noun is very noticeable in the poetry of and 
after Gray's time. It is also a veiy marked feature in Shel- 
ley's poetry. 

P. 61, 1. 39. VamU - arched roof; fretted':^ (lit,) orna- 
mented with open crosswork of small hsaa ; from old French 
^rettery to cross, or interlace, as the bars of trellis- work. 

P. 61, 1. 40. Sroells = gives greater volume of sound to 
she song or hymn of praise. Milton has a similar passage in 
n Pe?iseroso : — 

<< But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister's pale, 
And love the high cmbowed roof. 
With antic pillars massy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full voic'd choir below 
In service high and anthems dear." 

P. 61, 1. 41. Storied ttr»=um with an inscription or 
ipitaph on it. In the old times, when the bodies oi* the 
lead were burnt, their ashes were collected and preserved 
n urns ; and so urns have remained funeral ornaments to this 
lay, and may constantly be seen on monuments over graves 
►r on memorial slabs, the inscription being frequently written 
in them. See also " storied windows," II Penseivso^ 159. 
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tD look like life l^ art G£.ti» 



the bo^r; anoUier iutwoe of 
^j^thaamM^ag Latin watd toahonielj 






of honom^-wliich menwoi- 
fisik &DBI tbe tmnb the stlentdeed?" 
Sank; then excite to actioDy excite to 

J fZL 1. 44. Re ttsaaj of qptephu is too well known 
11 vaac «7 !■■■■■■. Hm line ie one of the most beantifol 

? fi^ 1. Ul fviC AwBJfnt leonwls were oommooly 
IK ft jxmc jCtr of p r d m ient or paper, whidi was 
Tmfi %i. 7^ StSf Occn geiM ha name fnnn the raooids 
'is. tJ9 of pazt&BBii \ept there. The wocd wkme 
"occCt Kc£f» m^T lo ihe o3d rwO-abatpe ot hooka. 
T ^ 1>: . JBiyr. S^e is aftcn need in the poit-Eliia- 
Mcbiff w^t?<n- .-^ ihr anvaeenth ceu tuij, and In the eigfa- 
xwxci W9TC7. f :r se^i^sxm. emhnsiaan. Urna Gowlej: 

IT Wm^c^ ITccBi poecy lo her perffid a0B» 

ihas an which wna a n^e;.*'— (Hales.) 

r. 4C;. V H fV^wAwx rf * imfjuhna i ah l r ; m vetj eoBimon 
-*at: .{f -J»i mumty narTiny^ is ibe older hmgiiage. Cf. " nn- 
7xa.:«fc«fi ' ^X Lrv*. zt.h ?l>«innaBezmble; '^onvaliied" 
A"^:* "TT ■- 4. JT" «:rvftlTiab>, ice 

r tS. 1 ?CL I^r-f Hjje» qnoccs from Waller's Ge, Ufreltf 

- Til', b-rr : -a: * Trczi:, 

A=>.: f.r.i2» T? s^r^ her graces spied, 
TiiK b»^. ti>wi *€*:■. jng 
I^ .U>s:r:s wbej^e no mes abide, 
I^?i: m-zK bai^ cEoommended died." 
Als-?. — 

- Tberc kerc cjr charm* oocoeal'd from mortal eye. 
Like z\»e5 that in deserts bloom and die." 

Pope, Bape of the Lack, 621. 

P. 62, 1. 57. In 16361, Charles L, without the consent of 
T>arliament. ecdeaToiired to levr the Ship-money tax (m 
all inland, as well as seaboard, counties. John Hampden's 
refusal to pay this wajts one of the first memorable events in 
the nation's resistance to the misguided king. 

P. 62, 1. 58. ^ Tlie petty tyrant of his neighbonihood,"— 
not the boy bully, as it is sometimes taken to mean. 

P. 62, 1. 59. It is a very pleasant thought for those who 
are inactive or incapable, that great men have owed much, if 
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Hot eterythiDg, to opportiiiuty. laaj minds like to ezcme 
their own 1a?inf«B, and mediocritj lores to detiaci from 
greatness. The tn^ of the matter is that everftkimf oomes 
as an opp ortm iity to tme greatness. 8iicfa a apint as IGlton 
could nerer have been mute, tbong^ he might hare gone 
through life without a oown of gloij. He had no specxUly 
good op po rtun ities ; he simplj made tiie best use of such 
as he had, because be was great. Tlieve maj liaTe been 
** mate, inglorious " Qtajs^ bat not Miltons. 

P. 62, 1. GO. It was not till the publication of Garlyle^s 
ZeUen and Speeehet tf OUrer Cr^mweO, in 1845, that the 
bitter prejndioe against that great and noble republican 
leader (** our diief of men," as Milton calls him) b^an to 
lessen to any great extent. Throngfaonttheeig^iteenthcentnry 
it was very strong. As to Gray's diarge, it is altogetber ab- 
surd, for Cromwell did not play a pnmiinent part in the 
straggle till at least three years after the king had raised his 
standard at Nottingham, and was in no way whatsoever oon- 
cemed in the breaking out of the war. 

P. 62,L 61. When the Elegy was being written, the great 
age of Parliamentary eloqoenoe had jost commenced, and the 
elder Pitt had already made himself famoas. 

P. 62, L 63. ^ Aa Walpole*s long peacefal administration 
(which ended in 1742) had done."— (Hales.) Mr. Storr 
observes — *• From Tickell — 

** To scatter blessings o*er the British land." 

P. G2, 1. 64. = To read in the glad and admiring looks of 

the nation the announcement that their own lives would be 

g^lad and glorious. 

P. 62, 1. 66. Their grovdng virtues = the growth of their 

virtues. A Latin form of expression. 
P. 62, 1. 68. Cf.— 

** The gates rf mercy shall be all shut ap." 

Shakspebe, Hen. V. iii. 3. 

P. 62, 1. 69. Conscious truth^truih. which knew itself to 
be truth. 

P. 62, 1. 71. In the days when writers were dependent on 
patrons, not only for success, but for their daily bread, it was 
only too common for poets to write in fulsome praise of their 
lords and masters. Johnson was the first to rebel against 
bbis shame. 

P. 62, 1. 73. ifdMJ^fn^B maddening, or, simply, mad. Cf. — 

•* What sweet delight a quiet life affords, 
And what itis to be from bondage free, 
Fan' from the madding worldlings' hooArse discords^ 
Sweet flow'ry place, I first did learn of thee." 

Dbvmmokd, 
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The iwrmiip ■■ " UvUg far from the madding crowd's ignoble 
strife," See. 

P. 62, 1. 78. 8tiU - notwithstanding. 

P. 03, 1. 79. UnetuthmQit,) miknown ; henoe imfamiliar, 
Btrange, imcivilised. 

P. 63, 1. 81. Ffiirt^wviloilliteratey nnedncated. Ldten 
Is the Latin term for Kteraturt, 

P. 68. 11. 86, 86«For who ever resigned this pleasing 
audons life as a mf to dnmh f oigetfnlness f 

P. 68, L 89. JHnkimg. See note on line 1. 

P. 68, 11. ^92. << In this stanaa he answers in an ezqniaite 
mattw^r the two qnestioos, or rather the one question twice 
repeated, of the preceding stansa. • . . . What he would say 
is that every one, while a spark of life yet remains in him, 
yearns for some kindly lovixig remembnnoe ; nay, even after 
the spark is qnenched, even when all is dust and ashe^^ that 
yeaning must still be felt.** — Pbof. Halbs. Gray bimself 
quotes fiom Petnucdh*s 169th Sonnet lines thus translated by 
Nott:— 

** These, my sweet fair, so warns prophetic thought, 
Closed thy bright ^ye, and mute thy poet*s tongue, 
E*en after death shall still with sparks be fraught.'* 
Cf. also Tennyson, Maudpi. 22, 11, k M^ Qmim.ll 71,72. 

P. 63, 1.90. i^£0M« dutiful, affectionate; like the Latin 
pins. 

P. 63, I. 96. JRndred gpirU— one who, like the poet, is 
<* mindful of the unhonour'd dead." 

P. 63, 1. 100. Upland Urnn, An open grassy space on the 
hill side. See note on (Enone, 1. 47. 
P. 63, 1. 102. Cf .— 

** He lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peep^ out 
Upon the brook that brawls along the wood." 

8HAKSPEBE, As You Like It, ii. 1. 

P. 63, 1. 116. Here the original copy contains this beauti- 
ful stanza :-^ 

<< There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen are showers of violets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there. 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground." 

P. 64, 1. 123. A silly, sentimental idea, but a common 
enough form of expression in Gray's time to indicate sym* 
pathy. Compare the description of a far nobler sympathy 
in Goldsmith's description of the poor parson in the Deterted 
Village. 

JSjpoUtswode d' Co., PriiUer<» &'e«-Cbrcei &a\uMft^ UvwaoK^ 
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